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PHILIPS' ELEMENTARY 



ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Geography is a description of the Earth ; that is, an account of the Lands and Seas which constitute the surface of the 
earth, with their respective Climates, Productions, and Inhabitants. Such a description involves — 

1. An account of the natural features of the earth's surface, and of the climate, minerals, plants, and animals which 

belong to different regions. 

2. A description of the various countries into which the earth is divided, with the condition and pursuits of their 

inhabitants, and the names and places of the principal towns in each. 
The description of the natural features of the globe coupes under the head of Physical (Geography ; that of the different 
countries into which the earth is divided is distinguished as Descriptive (or Political) Geography. In the account of 
each country, the natural features are here noticed first, the inhabitants next, and the various divisions of the country, 
with the towns in each, last in order. 



Definitions of (Geographical Terms. 

1. The Eabth is very nearly a globe in shape — that is, it is 
round (like a ball or an orange). It measures about 25,000 
miles round, and a straight line supposed to pass through its 
centre would be about 8,000 miles long. The former of these 
measures is called the Circumference of the earth, the latter 
its Diameter. 

2. The earth is constantly turning round, in a direction 
from west to east, upon an imaginary line (called its Axis), 
which passes through its centre, and which therefore forms 
one of its diameters. This motion is the cause of day and 
night, and is called its DaUy or Diurnal Motion, because 
the earth rotates on its axis once a day. 

3. The earth's Axis is the imaginary line upon which it 
turns. Its extremities are called the Poles of the earth. 
One of them is the North Pole, the other the South Pole. 

4 The earth also revolves round the sun once a year. This 
motion causes the four seasons — Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, and is called its Annual Motion. 

6. The £<iuator is a circle drawn round the earth midway 
between the poles — that is, at exactly the same distance from 
each pole. 

The equator thus dividei the globe into two halves or Hemiapherei-^ 
a Northern Hemisphere and a Southern Hemisphere. The northern 
hemisphere is that half of the globe which is between the equator and 
the north pole, and the southern hemisphere is the half that is between 
tbe equator tiid the south pole. 
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& North, South, East, and West are terms used to express 
the relative positions of places to one another. They are the 
four Cardinal Points of the compass — an instrument used to 
determine the respective bearings of places. 

N There are altogether thirty- two points 

of the compass — twenty-eight of the num- 
ber being intermediate between the four 
cardinal points. The point lying mid- 
wy vix m way between north and east is called 

North-^ast ; that midway between north 
and west is North-ioest. In like manner 
the points lying midway between the 
east and west and the south points art 
S called Stmth^east and South-toeat. 

7. A Meridian is a line drawn round the earth in the exact 
direction of North and South — that is, jiassing through the 
poles, and crossing the equator at right angles. 

Buch a line may be supposed to pass through any given place on the 
earth's surface (and may, of course, be actually drawn upon the surface 
of the artificial globe) ; it is then called the meridian of that place. 
Thus, a line drawn through London in the exact direction of north and 
south is called the Meridian of London. 

& The Positions of Places on the earth's surface are 
indicated by means of latitude and longituda 

Latitude is distance in the direction of north and south. Lonr/itudi 
is distance in the direction of east and west The amount either of 
latitude or longitude is expressed in degrees. Every circle, whether 
great or small, is supposed to be divided into 800 equal parts or 
Degrees, A quarter of a circle (or piadrwU) contains^ therefore, 90 
degrees. 
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9. Latitude is distance measured, in degrees, from the 
equator towards either pole ; and the greatest latitude which 
a place can have is 90 degrees — that is, the extreme distance 
of either pole from the line of the equator. 

Ail places situated between the equator and the north pole are said 
to be in North Latitude ; all places that lie between the equator and 
the south pole are in South Latitude. 

10. Longitude is distance to the east or west of any given 
meridian, and is measured half-way round the globe — that is, 
180 degrees upon each side of any meridian — and is called 
East Longitude or West Longitude, according as it is to the 
east or to the west of the meridian that is used. 

In England we use the meridian supposed to pass through Greenwich 
(near London), where our National Observatory is situated. Hence we 
■ay that a place is so many degrees longitude east of Greenwich, or 
west of Greenwich. 

11. Every Degree is divided into sixty equal parts called 
MimUeSy and every minute is divided into sixty equal parts 
or Seconds, 

The foUowing signs are used to express degrees, minutes, and seconds : 
* ' ^. If it is necessary to express distances (either of latitude or 
longitude) which are less than a degree, we say that a place is in so 
many degrees, so many minutes, and so many seconds, using these 
signs. Thus, 24** 1& S" means twenty-four degrees, sixteen minutes, 
and eight seconds ; just in the same way that, in order to express an 
amount of money, we might say £24 168. 8d., that is, twenty-four 
pounds, sixteen shiUings, and eight pence. 

12. Parallels of Latitude are circles drawn round the 
globe in a direction parallel to the equator. 

Parallels are usuaUy drawn upon artificial globes and maps at every 
ten (or sometimes every five) degrees apart. They serve to show, in a 
general way, the latitudes of various places. Places that are on (or 
near) the same parallel have, of course, the same (or nearly the same) 
latitude. 

13. Meridian Lines are drawn in the exact direction of 
north and south, and serve to show the longitudes of placea 

Meridians are generally drawn upon globes and maps at distances 
either of five or ten degrees apart Places that are on (or near) the 
tame meridian have the same (or neariy the same) longitude. 

14. The Tropics are circles drawn round the globe in a 
direction parallel to the equator, and at a distance of 23^^ 
from that line. 

That drawn at 23}** to the north of the equator is called the Tropic 
ilf Cancer: the similar circle drawn at 23^** south of the equator is 
called the Tropic of Capricorn. These lines mark the farther dis- 
tances, on either side of the equator, within which the sun is verticaL 

15. The two Polar Circles are drawn round the globe in a 
direction parallel to the equator, and at distances of 23^^ from 
either pole. 

The circle drawn at 23^** from the north pole is distinguished as 
the Arctic Circle. That drawn at 23^° from the south pole is caUed 
the Antarctic Circle. These circles mark the limits (from either pole) 
within which the sun remains whoUy above the horizon for a term of 
more than twenty-four hours at one season of the year, or does not rise 
for a term of more than twuuty-four hours at the opposite period of the 
year. 

16L Zones-— The tropics and polar circles serve to divide 
the surface of the earth into five Zones — one torrid zone, two 
teiniterate zones, and two frigid zones. 



(1) The Torrid Zone extends on either side of the equator, and ia 
bounded on the north by the tropic of cancer, and on the south by th« 
tropic of Capricorn. 

(2) The North Tttnperata Zone is the space between the tropic of 
cancer and the arctic circle. 

(3) The South Temperate Zone lies between the tropic of capricom 
and the antarctic circle. 

(4) The North Frigid Zone embraces the space within the arctie 
circle surrounding the north pole. 

(5) The South Frigid Zone comprises that within the antarctic circle 
surrounding the south pole. 

*•* The Torrid Zone is the hottest part of the world, because 

there the sun is vertical, or directly overhead. The Frigid Zones 

are the coldest parts of the globe, for there the sun is, during a 

portion of the year, wholly absent— not rising above the horizon for 

weeks (or months) in continuous succession. The Temperate Zones 

(as the word "temperate" implies) are neither so hot as the torrid 

zone, nor so cold as the frigid zone& 



The surface of the earth is divided into Land and Watek. 
The land occupies little better than one-quarter of the whole. 
Nearly three-fourths of the earth's surface are covered by 
water. 



I.— Land. 

The following terms are used to denote various portions of 
the land : — 

1. Oontinent.— The largest divisions of land are called 
Continents. There are six Continents: Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, and Australia* 

(1) Borope is the north-western portion of the Old World, ftnom 
the rest of which it is separated by the Mediterranean Sea and the Urd 
Mountains. 

(2) Asia is the eastern, and by far the largest, portion of the Old 
Worid. 

(3) Africa is the southern portion of the Old World, and is sepa- 
rated from Europe by the Mediterranean Sea, and from Asia by the 
Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. 

(4) America, though sometimes spoken of as oim continent, is divided 
into two— viz., North America and South America, united only by the 
narrow Isthmus of Panama. 

(5) Australia is an immense island lying to the south-east of Asia.* 
•^* Of the above divisions of the hind, Europe, Asia, Africa and 

Australia are in the Eastern Hemisphere, and North and South America 
in the Western Hemisphere, 

2. Island.— A portion of land entirely surrounded by water 

is called an Island, 

Borneo, Madagascar, Iceland, Qrtai Britain— any one of which may 
be readily found upon the artificial globe, or on the map of the worid— 
are examples of islands. 

3. Peninsnla.— A portion of land nearly surrounded by 
water is called a Peninsula, 



» Europe, Asia, and Africa together form the Eastern Continent, or the 
(Hd World, so caUed because they were known to the nations of antiqttity. 
America, often caUed the New World, was not discorered untfl a oompara- 
tlrely modem period-^towards the dnse of the 16th century. 

* Australia, New Zealand, and the nnmeroim Islands and Ar chipel a g ostothe 
Pariflc, are sometimes classed together under the general name of '^ 
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Italy, Greece, Florida, Arabia, are examples of peninfolas. Sweden 
aud Norway (together) also present an example of a peninsula ; so, too, 
do Spain and PortugaL 

4. l8tlimii8.~A narrow neck of land which unites any two 

larger portions is called an hthmui. 

As, for example, the Isthmus of Snez, which unites Asia and Africa ; 
the Isthmus of Panama, which joins North and South America ; and 
the Isthmus of Coriuth, which joins the southern part of Greece (the 
Morea) to the mainland. 

5. Coast— The line where the land and water meet is 
called the Coast 

The term Coast is used when land^ and Shore is used when the tea, 
is spoken of. The Beaeh is that part of the land between the high and 
low water-marks. 

6. Cape. — A point of land which advances beyond the 

general coast-line, so as to project or jut into the water, is 

called a Cape or PoinL 

The terms Promontory, Head, or Headland, are often applied to 
capes— the first more especially to high points of land. Cape Comorin 
(the southern point of India), Gape Horn (at the south of the New World), 
the Cape of Good Hope (in the south of Africa), and Flamborough Head 
(on the east coast of England), are examples of capes. 

7. Plain. — A portion of land not much raised above the 
sea, and with a generally level surface, is called a Plain or 
Ijowland'. 

Some of the great plains are distinguished by special names, such as — 
The Landes, or sandy pLuns of S.W. France. 
The Steppes of Russia and Central Asia, open and treeless plains. 
The Tundras of Siberia, low swampy plains sloping into the Arctic 

Ocean. 
The Savannahs and Prairies of North America. 
The UaaoB or grass flats of the Orinoco. 
The Selvas or forest-plains of the Amazon. V In 8. America. 
The Pampas or thistly flats of La Plata. 
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8. Table-land. — ^A tract of land which rises to a consider- 
able height (as a thousand feet or upwards) above the level of 
the sea, is called a Table-land or Plateau, 

The country called Tibet (in Central Asia) is an example of a plateau 
or table-land ; so also is the interior of Spain, in the European quarter 
of the globe. 

9. Monntain. — ^A smaller portion of land rising above the 
adjoining plain forms a ffiU or Mountain. When many 
such elevations occur close beside one another, they form a 
Mountain-group^ or if in succession in one line, a Mountain- 
range or Chain, 

The Grampian Hills, in Scotland ; the mountains called the Alps, 
between Italy and Switzeriand ; the EUmalaya Mountains, in Asia, are 
examples. * 

%* A narrow opening between two a^oining mountains is called a 
MowiUMn-paa$f and also, in some cases, a Defile or Ravine, The 
passes orer mountain-chains lie in some instances at Tast heights above 
the plains below. 

* The heights of places are general! j expieesed In feet» and are calculated 
from the lerel of the sea that is, from the average lerel of the waters 
which oorer so large a portion of the earth's tarfaoe- Thna we say of a 
mounts or a table-land that it is so many thoosand feet above the krrel of 
the sea. 



ICX A Volcano is generally a conical elevation with a cup- 
like hollow at its summit called a Crater^ from which lava, 
&c, are ejected* 

11. Valley. — A sloping portion of land, bounded on either 

side by lands of greater height, fonns a Valley, The forms, 

both of valleys and of hills, are infinitely varied. Sometimes 

the slopes are long and gentle. In other cases they are abrupt 

and steep, so that the valley passes gradually into a ravine or 

defile. 

Valleys are generally named after the rivers which flow through them, 
as the Valley qf the Nile. In Scotland the terms Strath, Carte, Date, 
&c., are used, as Slrathmore, &c. 

12. Desert. — A tract of country which does not allow of 

sufficient cultivation to be fit for the settled abode of man, is 

called a Desert, 

The vast region called the Sahara, in Africa, is the most prominent 
example. It is to the want of water that the sterility of such tracts is 
for the most part due. But even in the Sahara there are here and there 
a few fertile spots called Oases, 



IL Water. 

The terms applied to various portions of the waters of the 
globe are the following : — 

1. Ocean. — The vast expanse of water which covers the 

larger portion of the earth's surface is called the Ocean, and 

is divided by the intervening lands into three great basins — 

the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. The waters which 

lie around the north pole are, in addition, distinguished as the 

Arctic Ocean, and those in the neighbourhood of the antarctic 

circle are called the Antarctic or Southern Ocean. There are, 

therefore, in all, five oceans. 

The Pacific Ocean is by far the laiigest of the oceans, and covers mors 
than a third part of the earth's surface. It is oval in shape, and has no 
strictly inland seas. The Atlantic Ocean has the shape of a long valley, 
and winding from north to south in the shape of the letter 8. To it 
belong the Mediterranean and other large inland seas. The Indian 
Ocean is much smaller than the Atlantic or the Pacific. The Arctic 
Ocean is an almost circular basin, bounded by the northern coasts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. Neither the shape nor the size of the 
Antarctic Ocean is yet known. 

2. Se& — The word sea is sometimes used as an equivalent 
for ocean, but Lb more generally applied to less extensive por- 
tions of the water, situated near the land. A sea which 
penetrates within the land, so as to be nearly enclosed by it, 
is called an Inland Sea, 

The Mediterranean is the laiigest of inland seas. The Red See, be* 
tween Africa and Asia, and the Baltic Sea, in the north of Europe, are 
other examples. 

a Inlets, or indentations of the coast-line, are variously 
named according to their form and size. 

* Volcanoes are either active, as Vesavhis, or Mti'nel, as Pnyde Ddme, tei. 
in the Monntalns of Aarergne. * 
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(1) A ligr It a iboft tnn of tba lea fndfnting the Und, or sn open 
bend In the line of oout, le the Bap qf Biscay, 

(2) A Oalf Is A longer arm of the lee, penetnting Cuther into the 
land, M the Oul/o/ Venice. 

(3; A Btflii ii en open bend in the coont, ■« the BigfU qf Bit^fra, 
(4) A CrMk or Cknrt b a tmsll opening in the coest 
^5) A fimi (Plord, or f)ord) ii a narrow inlet, aa the Firth of 
Ftnih, 

(<S; An Eatoarjr Is an inlet forming the mouth of a tidal lirery as the 
Ettuary (ff tke Thame*. 

4. Strait — OluuineL— The portionu of water connecting 
laiK^ expanses are called Straits^ Channels, or Sounds, 

(1 ) A Strait is a narrow arm of the sea connecting two larger portions, 
as the Strait of UibraXlar^ which forms the entrance of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the Strait qf iJover, which unites the seas on the eastern and 
southern coasts of EngUnd ; and the Strait qf Bab-el- Mandeb, at the 
entrance of the Red Sea. 

(2) A Ohaiuial is a liromler arm of the sea, as the English Channel, 
between the coasts of England and France. 

(3) A Sound is a narrow arm of the sea between an island and the 
mainland, as the Sound, between Sweden and the island of Zealand. 

6. Lake. — A lake is a body of inland water surrounded by 
land. 

The lakes ot Genera and Gonstance, in SwitzerUnd ; Lake Ladoga, 
in Russia ; and Lake Superior, in North America, are examples. Snudi 
lakes often occur in mountainous countries, their beds consisting of 
hollows or depressions in the land, in which the running waters have 
accumulated. ' 

6. Bivar.-^A river is a stream of water running through 
the land, and generally rises in high ground, and discharges 



* Lakes may be thus classified i— 

1. Lakes which receire rivers, but hsTs no outlet. 

t. Lakes which do not receiTe anj riven, but have an outlet. 

8. Lakes which both receive and emit rivers. 

4. Lakes which receive uo rivers, and have no outlet. 



its waters into the sea^ sometimes passing throo^^ one or 
more lakes on its way. 

Almost every place has in its neighbourhood examples of small mnniny 
streams or brooks : the junction of sereral such brooks, so that their 
watem become united in a laiger channel or water-course, forma a rirer. 
The Thames, the Severn, and the Shannon, In our own islands, mn 
among the most prominent examples of riyera; the Danube and tha 
Volga, on the continent of Europe, are instances on a laxger scale. 

(1) The Source of a river is where it begins. 

(2) The Mouth of a river is where it ends. 

(3) The Bad of a river is the hoUow along which itjlows. 

(4) The Banks of a river are the maigins of land between which it 
flows — that on the right-hand side is the right bank, that on the left 
the left bank, 

(5) The Lsngtli of a river is the distance between its source and tts 
mouth. 

(6) The Width of a river is the distance between its banks. 

(7) A Trtlmtary or an Affluent is a small stream which joins a laiger 
river. 

(8) The Basin of a river is the whole tract of country which is watered 
by it and its tributaries. 

7. Water-shed.— A water-ehed, or more correctly, "water- 
parting," is the ground which divides two ac^acent streams 
that flow in opposite directions. 

Watershed. 
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of^*! 



tiA- 



Coonter-alope. 



HeA level. 



ThiB generally (but by no means always) consists of a high tract of 
land, sometimes a chain of mountains ; and it is, in every case, fonned 
by ground which is higher than that through which the streams actually 
flow, for the natural tendency of water is to run down a sloping groond, 
from a higher to a lower level. Some rivers, however, rise in groond 
which is nearly level, and at only a trifling height above the sea ; and, 
in such cases, the watershed may consist of ground which does not 
exhibit any marked elevation above the adjoining plain. 



Examination Questions. 



1. 

1 

a 

4. 
A. 

0. 

7. 

a 

B. 

10. 
11. 
It 
IS. 

14. 

IK 
10. 
17. 

la. 

10. 

10. 

n. 
tt. 



What Is the meaning of the term Oeoffraphy? 

Wliat BubJActs are oinbnu'ed within that portion of the study which is 

known as Physical Ooosraphy ? 
Wliat Bubiects are included under the head of Descriptive (or P(^tical) 

(leography? 
What Is the Shape of the Earth, and what (In round numbers) are its 

diraensluns? 
Wtiat Is tho Axis of the Earth, and what are the extremities of the 

Kfirih'B axis nailed? 
In what direction Is the Earth's motion round Its axis performed, and 

wh it phonomens dooM thii motion produce? 
Wlwt are tlie Poltw of tlie Earth, and how are they distinguished t 
Wliat h the Equator, and how does it divide the adobe? 
What Ib meant by th(« Points of the CVrnipass ? flow many of them are 

there, and how are the four principal points named? 
Wlwt Ib a Meridian? 

Wtiat Ib latitude, and In what Is It expressed? 
Wlmt Ib the greatest latitude a place can have? 
Whfkt Ib litinffltude, and f nnn what Is It measured ? 
How nuuiy (legreoB of lonjcltnde, upon either side of a given meridian, 

would measure half-way round the globe? 
What are l*arallelB of Latitude, and what purpose do they serve? 
What are Meridian linen, and wliat purpoBe dt» they serve? 
What are the Trouim, and wliat do they serve to Indicate? 
What are the Polar (MrrleM, and by what names are they distinguished 

In the oppfMlte hemlNphen*B ? 
Il(»w many ZoneB are tiiere, and by what names are they distinguished? 
Which uf the xones has the greatest amount of heat, and why? 
Why are the Frigid Itones the coldest parU of the Earth? 
What proportions do the Lsnd and Water on the surface of the globe 

bear to As whole extent? 
WhaltoaConUnent? 
How many continents are there ? Name them. 



25. Which of the cont'nent^ belong to the Old, and which to the New Wotldf 

26. What Is an Island ? 

27. Give some examples of Islands, and find out their places either npon tlM 

Map of the World, or upon an Artificial Globe. 

28. What is a Peninsula? 

29. Name some examples of peninsulas, and point to their places on the ; 

80. What Is an Isthmus ? Name some examples. 

81. What is a Cape or Head? Give some examples of Capes. 

82. What is a Lowland? Name some examples of lowlands. 
33. Explain the words Table-land, Highland, or Plateau, and 

examples. 
84. What IS a Hill, or Mountain, and of what does a Mountain-ehala 
sist? 

86. What is meant by the term Mountain-pass, Ravine, or Defile T 
36. Wliat is a valley, and what varieties of aspect do valleys exhibit? 

87. What is a Desert ? To what cause are deserts, for the most part, dnef 
38. What is the Ocean? Into what portions is the ocean divided, and whal 

are their names ? 
89. What is an Inland Sea? Name some examples of inland aeaa. and say 
which is the larKest of the number. 

40. What is a Gulf, or Bay ? Name some examples. 

41. What is a Strait? 

42. Name the straiU which lead, respectively, into the MediternuMaa and 

theRedKea. 
48. What Is a Channel? Name some examples, and find their plaeea npoa 

the Map of the World. 
44. What is a Lake? Name some examples. 
46. What Is a River? 

46. Name, as examples of rivers, three of the streams belonurfag to IM 

British Islands, and also two of those on the Conttnent of Bonpa. 

47. What are the small streams that Join larger rivers called? 

48. Wliatlsmeantby the Basin of a river? 
40. What Is meant by the term Watershed! 



DIVISIONS OF THE EABTH — EUROPE. 



DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and Polynesia are the six great divisions of the EartL Five of the 
number, as we have already seen, are continents — ^that is, large masses of land ; the last mentioned of them, Polynesia, 
consists of a vast niunber of islands, which- lie within the Pacific Ocean, and are surrounded by its waters. 



EUEOPE. 

Europe lies entirely within the northern hemisphere, and forms the north-western portion of the Old World. 



Bonndaries.— Europe is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the toest by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the 
south by the Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
chain of Mount Caucasus ; and on the east by the Caspian 
Sea, the river Ural, and the range of the Ural Mountains. 

Extent—Europe measures about 2500 miles from north 

to south, and rather more than 3000 miles in its greatest 

dimensions east and west Its area, or extent of surface, is 

3,700,000 square miles.* 

Europe is therefore (next to Australia) the smallest of the continents ; 
it being about one-Ji/th the size of Asia, one-fourth of America, one-third 
of Africa, and one-fourteenth of the total area of the land surface, or 
one-ffty-third jiart of the whole surface of the globe. 

Coasts— Very irregular, exhibiting a great many inden- 
tations, by means of which the waters of the a4Joining seas 
penetrate for within the general line of its coast This 
circumstance causes Europe to have a greater extent of coast- 
line, in proportion to its size^ than is possessed by any of the 
other contincnta" 

Inlets.— The principal inland seas, bays, and gulfs belong- 
ing to Europe are:— the Mediterranean, Sea of Marmora, 
Black Sea, and Sea of Azov, on the south; the Caspian Sea 
on the south-east; the Bay of Biscay, English Channel, Irish 
Sea, North Sea or German Ocean, Zuyder Zee, and Baltic Sea, 
on the west; and the White Sea on the n/yrth. 

(1) The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the world, and 
includes the Gulf of Lyons, the Gulf of Genoa, the Adriatic Se^ the 
Gulf of Corinth, and the Archipelago. 

(2) The Black Sea is subject to sudden and violent stonna and dense 
fogs, whence its name, " Kara Denii,"— the "Black Sea." 

(3) The Bay of Biscay is frequently disturbed by violent storms 

(4) The North Sea and the English Channel are between Great 
Britain and the Continent. 

(5) The Iriah Sea is between Ireland and Great Britain. 

(6) The Baltic Sea includes the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, 
and is generally shaUow, especially in the north. 

(7) The Zuyder Zee was formed by an irruption of the sea in the 13th 
century. 

> A square mQe la a space which measures one mile each way. It is in 
square miles that the size of countriel Is generaUy expressed. The whole 
surface of the globe is equal to 197,000,000 of square miles. 

> The ooast-line of Europe is estimated at 10,600 miles, or 1 mile of coast 
to every 100 square miles of area. In Russia no part is more than 700 miles 
from the sea ; in aU other European countries the distenoe is ererywhere 
under 400 miles. 



Ohannels and Straits.— The principal are :-- 

(1) The Skager-rack and CcUtegcU, leading from the North Sea into^ 

(2) The Sound, Great Belt, and Little Belt— three straits opening 
into the Baltic Sea. 

(3) Strait of Dover, connecting the North Sea and the English 
ChanneL 

(4) Strait of Gibraltar, leading from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

(5) Strait of Messina, between Italy and Sicily. 

(6) Strait of Bonifacio, between Corsica and Sardinia. 

(7) The Dardanelles, leading from the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Marmora. 

(8) Channel of Constantinople, or Bosphorus, leading from the Sea 
of Marmora to the Black Sea. 

(9) Strait of Kertch, or Yenikale, joining the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Axov. 

%♦ The Sound, the Strait of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and the 
Channel of Constantinople, are the four most important of these straits: 
— the Sound, because it forms the most frequented channel of entrance to 
the Baltic Sea : the Strait of Gibraltar, because it is the only entrance 
to the Mediterranean ; the Dardanelles and the Channel of Constant*' 
nqple, because they are the means of entrance to the Black Sea. 

Gapes.— The principal cai^es are:— Cape Nordkyn, North 
Cape, and the Naze, in Norway; the Skaw, in Denmark; 
Ortegal and Finisterre, in Spain ; Roca and St Vincent, in 
Portugal ; Trafalgar and Tarifa, in Spain ; Di Leuca and 
Spartivento, in Italy ; Matapan, in Greece. 

The most northerly point of the continent of Europe is Cape Noidkyn. 
North Cape is on an island (Mageroe), and is 6' farther north. The 
most westerly point is Cape Roca, in Portugal, and the most southerly^ 
Cape Tarifa, in Spain. 

Peninsnlaa.— Of the six chief peninBulaa * of Europe, two 
are in the northy and four in the south. 

These six peninsulas are — Norway and Sweden, which together form 
the Scandinavian Peninsula ;* Jutland, which forms a portion of Den- 
mark; Spain and Portugal, or the Spanish Peninsula; Italy; the 
Morea, which is part of Greece ; and kstly, the Crimea, which is a part 



^ The exact places of these and other geographical features must be found 
upon the map of Europe. Without constant exerdae upon the map, no real 
progress can be made in geographical knowledge. Frequent exer ise upon 
blank or outline maps, when once the positions hare been learned np<m the 
ordinary map, is an exceUent mode of fixing both names and positions la 
the learner's mind, and cannot be practised too much. 

* It is a remarkable fact that aU the larger peninsulas of Europe, exoepi 
Jutland, are tamed towards the south. 

* Scandinavia was the ancient name of the countries lying on the western 
side of the Baltic H 



PHIUPS' ELEMENTARY ATLAS AND OEOQBAFHT. 



d wltli the maiuluid by 
iitAmiua, of wbicli the mod Importuit an : — 

(1) The rttimv* qf CoriiUh, joining the Hon* to tha m»in]*iid of 

GlMCB. 

(2) The ttUimvt of Ptrtkop, onitlng the Crimea to the munUnd of 

Iilutds.— Europe hu belonging to it a great number of 
iilandfl, of which the folloving are the moet important :— 

(1) Id the AllMlttO Oo«ui, (naming them in onler ftom north to soath): 
Icetuid, the Faroe latands, the British UUnda, the Chinnel Iihuids (olT 
the cout of Fnmce), and the Azores or Wedern lelande. ■ 

(2) In the iTctle OOMa are Nova Zembk, Vaygatz, Kolgoner, Jan 
Hayen, and the LoSodeu lelanda. 

(3) In the Baltic Sml are Zealand, Fonen, and ecTeral of smaller liie, 
which together form the Daniah Archipelago ; with Rogen, Bomholm, 
Oland, Ciolhtand, Oeeet, Dago, and the group of the Aland lalanda. 

(4) In the M*dlt«rraiMau are Sicily, Sardinia, Conic*, Candia, and 
Cyprus,' which are all of large aiie. The smaller islands are M^orca, 
Minorca, and Iiiia (which form together the Balearic Island)] ; Elba ; 
the Ltpsri Islands ; Malta ; the Ionian Islands ; and the nnmeroos 
islands of the Archipelago, among which Negropont, or Enbcea, is the 
most coosideTable. 

*,*The Briiiih /(jamb are the moet importantof the abore. They 
include England, Wales, and Scotland, which together form the island 
of Qreat Britain, with Iniaiul, end a great nnmtier of smaller islands 
adjacent to the larger ones. Orrat Britain is the laigeat iaUnd 
Enrape. Sialy la the largest taland in the Mediterranean. 

Hoontains.— Europe exhibits great varietf of surface. The 
Boutheru partA of it are mountaioous ; the middle and weeteni 
parts are lew elevated, but may be called hilly ; the north- 
weatern peninsula (Norway and Sweden) also contains high 
mountains ; but the whole of eastern Europe is a vast and 
nearly level plain, only diversified by very slight elevations. 

The principal mountain-chains of Burope are as foUow : — 

TluAlpi, ontheboideiaof Italy, France, Switnrland, and OermaDT, 
the Apettnina, in Italy ; the Balkan Jlounlaiiu, in Turkey ; MomU 
Pitutut, In Greece ; the Pyrmai, tietween France and Spain ; the Sitrra 
Ifevada, in Spain ; the CarpatAtan Mtmntaiiu, in the Auatrian Empire, 
between Hungary and Oallcia ; the Jfounlairu of Qermany, in Prnuis, 
BaTaiia, Saiony, Hanorer, Baden, kc. ; the Moattaiiu (ff Fraiue, in 
the caatr« and east of France ; the Scandinaviati Mounlalm, in Norway 
and Sweden ; the Orai Mountaiiu, in Rnsda, on the east border of 
Europe ; Jtount Qiuiianu, in Bussla, on the aontii-eait border of Europe. 

(1) The Alpi' are the highest and moat eitensive among the mountain 
tyitami of Europe. They include a great nnmber of anow-covet«d 
nunmita, amongit which is ifoTtt BlatK,' 1S,7S0 feet (or neariy thrae 
miles] in elevation, and the highest mountain in Europe. 

(!) The ApannlOM branch olT from the Alps, and eitand throng 
nearly the whole length of Italy. 

(3) The Balkui Monatalni, extending from the Black Sea westward 



towards the Adriatic 
(4) The PJIUUMI are covered with perpetaal ti 

(&) The Blura Bevada are the highest mount 
peninsula. 
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■ Ttia island of Cfprm is reckonod to lieli 

■ Aii the hiiclier pnrtlons of tlie Alpa *] 



. . 'ercd with perpetual snow. 

I cuauDiui Hzcaaiilatlon ot the snow (I'es rise to glaeitrw, or vast i^Tm. 
lea and frcmn snow, which deaeeod wUb slow but onnstant motion the 
ling shlea of the noonlalns. awl adraaee far Into Ibe lalleyi beneatb. 
Hunt Btane Is on the liorder-Une of Ftance and Italf. 



(S] The OaipaUUani form nearly a aemicircle, 700 milai In ItafOi, 
enclosing Hungary. 

(7} The Soandlnavlui Himntaliu, in the north-west of Europe, ai* 
'eiy much less elevated than the Alpa, but owing to their higher lati- 
tude, and the consequently colder climate, their higher portioni ai* 
always covered with snow. 

Volcanoes.— The principal volcanoes are, HeJcla, in Iceland ; 
Etna, in Sicily ; Fttuvint, near Naples ; and StromboO, one 
of the Lipari Islands. 

Flalns,— All the east of Europe is a great lowland or plain, 
including nearly the whole of Russia, and part of Germany, 
Denmark, and Holland. Besides this Great Plaii^ we 

(I] The Pbinq/'fiHn^Ty, in the eastern part otthe Austrian Empira. 
(2) Tia Plain itfBomnania and Bulgaria, to the north of Turkey. 
(S] The Pfain ^£om&>rriy, in the north of Italy. 

(4) The Plain ^ Langmdoc, in the sooth ot France. 

(5) The Plain of Bohtraia, in the north-west of Austria. 
(S) The Plain qf A/idalima, in aoutheni Spain. 

Blven.— The longest river of Europe is the Volga, whidi 
flows into the Casinau Sea. The second in length is the 
Danube, which discharges into the Black Sea. The riva 
Dnieper, which also flows into the Black Sea, is third in 
order, and the Don, which runs into the Sea of Aiov, comes 
fourth. These four rivers are all in the east of Europe. The 
longest river of Weetem Europe is the Rhine, which flows 
into the North Sea. 

The principal rivers of Europe are named in the fc^owinc 
list, in the order of the seas into which they flow :— 

(1) Flowing dirtcOy into Ou Anlie Octan : — Petchora. 

(2) FUnuiag into tht WhiU fifeo,— Uezen, Drina, Onega. 

(3] Fbneing direcUy into the AUanlic : — Olommen, Otita, Loin^ 
Garonne, Hinho, Douro, Tagns, Ouadiana, Qoadalquivir, Shaaixa. 

(1) Flawing into the Bailie Sea.— Oder, Viatula, Niemou, Dvii^ 
Neva, Tomea, Dal. 

(G] Flawing into the Iforth &a;— Elbe, Weser, Rhine, HenM « 
Haas, Scheldt, Thames, Trent, Onse, IHnmlwr,] Tay. 

(6) Flensing into the Bngliih Channd .— Seine. 

(7) Flowing into the Britiai Clutnntt .— Severn. 

(8) Flowing into the ifediierrantan : — Ehro, Rhone, Amo, Tlbs^ 
Po, Adige, Uaritza. 

(9) Ffcwinf tnfotA<KaciiSto.'— Danube,DnleBter,IhiiepeT,Koabi& 
(10) Flowing into the Sia 1^ Awv .—iKm. 

(II) Flowing into Ote Catpian Sea ,•— Volga, Xooma. 

■onrow of Buropean Blvan.— The following derive their wilsn 
from the i4(p>:— the Rhine, Rhone, Po, and Adige. The Apauii^i 
contain the sources of the Tiber and the Amo. The moviitmiu ^ Off- 
many give rise to the following: — the Danube, Elbe, and Wenr. n> 
three following have their sources among the C\if7>a{Atait Motaitmut. — 
the Dniester, Oder, and Vistula. The Pyrmia contain the sour* rf 
the Oaronne. The other mi»iBiain-eJtain» and highland* qfUU ^omiA 
penintula give rise to the Minho, Douro, Tagua, Gnadiana, and flnaiM 
quivir. The mountaiiu of Central France, with the adjacent plaiotrf 
that country, contain the sauiTKs of the Loire, Seine, and Uense. 1W 
ScaTulinavian Movntaini (Dovrefleld, &c.} give rise to tha TuiMn. 
Lulea, Pitea. Umea, Indals, Dal, Qlommen, and CMta. Tha tlvw Dnl 
rises in the Ural Mounlaim. The river Eonban rise* in JfoMSf Cb» 



Dvina, and Petchora. 



Lalces.— The principal lakes, with the countries in which 
the; are utuated, are : — Ladoga, Onega, Saima, Feipoiia, in 
Jiuuia; Wener, Wetter, Maeior, in Svedtn; Midsea, ia Nor- 
vxiy; Balaton, or Phitten See, in Hungary; Geneva, Con- 
stance, Neufcliatel, Lucerne, Zurich, in SaiUerland ; Garda, 
Maggiore, Como, in Italy; Windermere, in England; Lo- 
mond, in Scotland ; Neagh, in Ireland, 

(1) Lake Ladoga is the largest Inks in Eaiope ; it covers m arM 
greeter than that of the county of York. Lake Ox^ga i* lecoDd in 
magnitude ; Lake Wentr third. 

(2) The Caipian Sta, which lies oD the Imrden of Eorope and Asia, 
ia really a vait lake, vlthout any ontlet, and its waten are lalt, like 
tliou of the open sea. Even small lakes, however, which, like the 
Caspian, have no oulUt for their vaten, are utoalljr salt. Bnt the 
water of lakes in geneial ia sweet and flesh. ■ 

Olimato-— Nearly the whole of Europe falla within the 
north temperate zone. This diviaion of the globe ia therefore 
free alike from the great extremes of lieat and cold which 
belong to other regions. There are, notwithstanding, great 
differences between the temperatures experienced in rarioua 
couotriea of Europa There is a gradual diminution of heat 
in passing from south to north, from the shores of the MeUi- 
termnean to those of the Baltic, and from the coasts of the 
Baltic to those of the Arctic Ocean. The countries of southern 
Kurope are hot, those of middle Europe moderately warm, its 
more northerly regions cool, and the extreme north intensely 

(1) The long daya and short nights which diitinguiab the summer ol 
high latitudes occasion on eicesaive degree of heat for a brief period, 
even on the shores of the polar sea. But this is contrasted by the 
length and seventy of the winter within similar localitiea, when the 
hun ia below the horizon for lengthened perioda. The cxlrema qf Ittat 
and cold, at flu: oppoiUe ttatoiu qftumner and mnter, becomt, in/act, 
more itnmgty marked at vx approach ihepotar cirrle. Hence, in aueh 
countries as Norway, lipland, Iceland, and the northern part of Russia, 
there is a short bnt very hot summer, and a long and intensely severe win- 
ter : while in lower latitudes, as in the eonntrias of middle and aonthem 
Europe, the seasons of summer and winter present less strongly- marked 

(2) Another thing that strongly alTecta the climate of European conn- 
Iries is Ou infiutTia of Ike vatt ocean iMck uaiAef Hi v>eilcm Mhorei, 
The countries of western Europe, bordeiing on the Atlantic, and under 
the influence of winds which blow from over its vast surface, enjoy greater 
uniformity of temperature than the countries of eastan Europe, which 
are so much further removed from the ocean. In other words, the 
countries of western EniDpe have cooler anmmers and milder winters 
than the countries towards the extreme east of the eontinenL 

|3) A greater quantity of rain falls in the south of Europe than in it* 
middle portions, and more in its middle latitudes than further north. 
Warm countries, in genenl, have more rain than cold countries. Mors 
rain falls also in the west of Earope than in the east — a consequence of 
its proilmity to the Atlantic Ocean, the winde blowing from which are 
abundantly charged with moisture. Along the whale western side of 

■ Many Ukn (iorleed, the greater niunber) both meive and discharge a 
~ " ' lerland the Bhoue entan the npp 
I Rhine doea that at the lake of < 



Europe {Including the Britiah lalands) westerly winds are generally 
accompanied with rain, while easterly winds— blowing from over luge 
tracts of land — are dry. 

Hatoral FrodactionB.— The natural productions of the 
earth form three great classee — mineral, vegetable, and animaL 

1. To the first belong the different metals (gold, silver, co[h 
per, iron, &c) and the various mineral substances, including 
coal, aalt, the various earths, as well as marbles, building- 
stones, and slates. 

2. The second class includes all the productiona of the vege- 
table world, from the largest trees of the forest to flowers and 
jdants of the miuuteet size, as mosses and lichena. 

3. The third embraces the infinite varieties of animal life — 
the inhabitants of the land, sea, and air ahke. 

In the lost division, the lowest place is occupied by the insect world ; 
next in order come fishes, and thru, successively, reptiles, birds, and 
the variona land animals, the highest of all being man himself. 

*B* Europe possesses, among its natural productiona, a very lar^ 
proportion of such miaeiols, plants, and animals as are most uaefnl to 
man.' In/act, no other pari o/ Itte earth equali Europe in the atnindant 
potseuim of ahat is mott capaHc </f mpplying, icilh the due exercite of 
iitdtMry, tht vantt of dviliatd man. 

HineralB.— Europe ia characterised by the abundance of 
iron, copper, lead, anc, and other useful ores, as well as by its 
valuable coal-fields. It is b Great Britain and Belgium that 
the abundant distribution of iron and fwd b most strikingly 
evidenced. 

Cuof occurs In France, Germany, and aome other countries of Europe, 
though much leas plentifully. In most of the eountriea of continental 
Europe, wood serves as the chief fuel, iron is most plentiful in Great 
Britain, and next ao in Belgium, France. Russia, Sweden and Norway, 
and parts of Oermsny. Tin, a valuable metal, ia almost conflned to 
England, where it has been worked, from a very early age, in the county 
of ComwalL It occurs, in amoller quantity, in (he north-west of Spain. 
The precions rnxXiAt—goid and tilvtr — are only sparingly found It) 
Burope— gold in Hungary and Russia ; silver in Hungary, parts of Q«r- 
nuuiy, and alao in Norway and Spain. Plalinum, a valuable metal, ia 
found in Russia, within the region of the Ural Mountains. Qiackalvrr 
is supplied by Spain, Austria, and Bavaria. Sail is an abundant pro- 
duce of Ruaaia, Austrian Poland, England, Fiance, Spain, Portogal, 
and parts of Germany, 

Vegetation.— The food-plants that are characteristic of 
temperate latitudes in general thrive in this division of the 

globe. 

(1) Wheai, barley, rye, oati, are grown abundantly aver the Urgvr 
portion of Europe, and maixe (or Indian corn) in the more southerly 
diviaion of the continent- 

(2) Among thiits, the apple, pear, plun, cherry, curratU, and gooit' 
berry, belong to the middle latitudes of Europe ; the vine to its mora 
southwardly regions ; the orange, lemon, citnn, ondj^ to the ahorea of 

(3) Of trees, the countries lying to the south of the Alps and tha 
Pyrenees are dlstinguiahcil by the abundance of evergreens ; while tha 
forest-growth of middle and northern Europe is chiefly deciduoui, ' em- 
bracing such trees as the oak, aih, beteh, elm, larch, imlloa, alder, mapU, 
ijfcamore, and the various pina and jf r». 
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Ani]iials.~The vast number of domesUe animaU that are 
reared in Europe — either as the food of man, or for yarious 
other uses — ^is the meet striking feature in its zoology. Many 
of the wild animals which were once common to Europe have 
greatly diminished in number. The variety of birds is great, 
except in the extreme north, and it is throughout singularly 
free from venemous reptiles. Fish of nearly every variety 
abound in the seas and rivers ; and of insects^ the kinds that 
are annoying and hurtful to man are, happily, rare in this 
portion of the globe. 

(1) The ahe^t ox, pig, and goat— the horse, ass, and <2o|0^— abound 
in every part of Europe. The reindeer supplies to the inhabitants of 
the extreme north of Europe (Lapland) the place of other domestic 
quadrupeds. 

(2) Among the wild animals are the wUd hoar and the hear, as well as 
the v)ol/, which were formerly common in the British Islands ; the wHd 
ox, in the forests of Russia ; the red-deer, the fallow-deer, and others of 
the same tribe, in middle Europe ; the chamois and the ibex (animals of 
the goat kind) in the Alps. 

(3) The web-footed birds {geeu, ducks, &c.) are most numerous in 
high latitudes. The Uork, the crane, the heron, \^t pelican, the apoon- 
hiU, and the/amtn^o belong to the west and the south of Europe. The 
vulture and eagle tribe are most numerous in the high mountain-region 
of the south— that is, the Alps and Pyrenees. The owl la found in 
nearly every part of the continent. 

(4) Lizards are common in the countries that border on the Mediter- 
ranean, but are perfectly harmless. The chameleon occurs in Spain. 

(5) The fisheries of Uie Mediterranean, Black, Baltic, and Caspian 
Seas are all highly valuable. The tunny, which is the laigest of edible 
fifth, is found in the Mediterranean. The seas that surround the British 
Islands contain a vast abundance of such fish as the cod, herring, 
mackerel, turboi, and pilchard, besides the crab, lobster, praum, and 
many others. The salmon abounds in the rivers of northern and western 
Europe, as it also does in the Volga and other streams of eastern 
Russia. 

(6) The most useful member of the insect tribe — ^the common honey, 
bee— is reared in most European countries. The silk-vform is numer- 
ously reared in the south of Europe— in Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the south of France. The scorpion is found in the south of Europe. 



Inhabitants.— The population of Europe amounts to up- 
wards of 320 millions, or about a fourth part of the eatire 
human race. This shows a much higher ratio of population^ 
as compared to extent of surface, than belongs to either of the 
other divisions of the globe. The countries of western and 
southern Europe are its most populous portions ; those in the 
east and north the least sa 

(1) Race.- Nine-tenths of the people of Europe belong to what ia 
called the white or Caucasian division of mankind, distinguished firom 
other members of the human family by the comparative faimeaa of tlie 
skin and the varying colour of the hair and eyes. But there are many 
differences among the different nations of Europe — the people who dwell 
in the southerly portions of the continent being generally darker than 
the natives of more northwardly lands. 

(2) Language.— The languages of Europe, with the exception of tba 
Turkish and other kindred tongues, belong to four classes — ^the Cdtie 
(which embraces the Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic languages) ; the Teutonic 
(English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and Norwegian); the Itomanie 
(French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Greek) ; and the Selavomic 
(Russian, Polish, &c.) 

(3) R^lgloiL— With the exception of the Turks and Jews, all the 
nations of Europe profess Christianity, in one or other of its three 
forms — ^the Protestant, Roman Catholic, or the Greek Church. 

(4) EduoatUm. — AU the great nations of Europe are more or leM 
advanced in education, and there are numerous schools, coll^;e8, and 
universities found in each country. 

Gk)vemment.— The government of every state in Europe^ 
except France and Switzerland, is monarchical in form, and 
is despotic in Russia and Turkey, but limited in the United 
Kingdom and other countries. France and Switzerland (and 
the small states of San Marino and Andorra) are republics. 

Divisions.— EuBOPB is politically divided into eighteen 
independent coimtries, besides several small territoiiea 

The principal European countries are : — 

Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, 8wit»riaod, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Ruasta in 
Europe, Turkey, Montenegro, Servia, Roumania, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal. 



Examination Questions. 



1. Row many great dlvlaiotts of the Earth are there T Name them. 

a Name the Donndarlee of Europe, pointing them oat upon the map. 

8w What (in round numbers) is the extent of Europe in the direction of north 

and lonth, and aluo in that of east and westf What l> its area T 
4. Bj what are the coasts of Europe distinguished? 
ft. Name the inland seas of Europe, pointing to each upon the map. 
0. ^liat ffulfs belong to the Mediterranean and the Baltic HeasT 
7. Name the princifMil channels and straits belonging to Europe, 
a Name the principal capes, peninsulas, and isthmuses of Europe. 
0. Which are the must important among the islands of Europe ? 

10. Name the Karopean islands that are situatcil in (1) the Atlantic Ocean, 

(2) Arctic Ocoan. (3) Baltic Sea, (4) Mediterranean. 

11. Which parts of Europe are generally mountainous, and which level T 

Name the principal mountain-chains of Knrope. 
IS. In what countries are the following mountain-chains :— the Apennines, 

the Balkan Mountains, the Pyrenees, and the Sierra Nevada? 
IS. Name the cliic*f plaimi of Europe. 

14. Name thv princntal rirersof Kurope, and the seas into which they flow. 

15. Wliat rivers rank first, second, third, and fourth, in respect of length ? 
10. Which amuUK the rirers of Europe rise in (1) the Alps, (t) the ApemiiuM, 

(S) the Mountains of Germany, (4) the Rreat central pl^? 

17. Name the principal lakes of Europe, with the countries to which they 

belong. 

18. What is the distingulthinf characteristic of the climate of Europe ? 



19. Compare the kinds of climate ezperlenoed In the sontlieni. — ''Hit, aai 

northerly regions of Europe. 

20. Within what xone does the greater part of Europe fall? 

21. What is the difference between the rllmnVft of the coontriaa of wtam 

and eastern Europe? 

22. In which parts of Europe is rain most abundant ? 

25. What three neat classes of objects do the natural prodncttoi of Ifei 

earth include ? 
24. By whAt characteristic is Europe distinguished in regard to Hi aatunl 
productions? 

26. In what countries of Europe do the following metals occm r f oML dvsr, 

Dlatinum, quicksilver, iron, copper, lead, rinc, and tin : coalaaa mH? 
28. Name some of the grains and fnuu that are most abundantly colttvaled 
in Kurope. 

27. What is the difference between the trees that beloog to nQthsn aal 

those of middle and northern Europe? 

28. Name the domestic animals that are most numerously reared Ib 

29. Name some of the birds belonging to Europe. 

80. Name some of the fish that are found in the seas and riven of 

81. What two insects are extensively reared in Europe ? 

82. To what (in round numbers) does the population of Enropo aimrmrtt 

83. To wliat race of "^«^<"*< do the bulk of tho *nhiMtinti of 

belong? 

84. Name the principal countries of Europe. 



GBEAT BBITAIN AND IBELAND. 

Gekat Bbitain and Irbland are the two largest of the British Islaiids, a group sitimted in the Atlantic Ocean, off 
the western side of the European continent Great Britain includes England^ WaleSy and Scotland. Ireland lies to the 
west of Great Britain, and is divided from it by the Irish Sea. England and Wales are so intimately connected that it is 
convenient to describe them as one country. 



L ENGLAND AND WALEa 



Boimdaries.— England is bounded on the north by Scot- 
land : on the south by the English Channel : on the east by 
the North Sea or German Ocean : on the west by the Irish 
Sea, the Principality of Wales, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Wales is enclosed on three sides — ^the north, west, and 
south — by the Irish Sea, St Creorge's Channel, and the Bristol 
Channel ; to the eastward it adjoins England. 

England is divided from — 

(1) Scotland by the Tweed, Cheviot HiEs, and the Solway Firth. 

(2) Ireland by the Irish Sea and St. Geoige's ChanneL 

(3) France by the English Channel and Strait of Dover. 

(4) Belgiumf Holland, and Otrmany by the North Sea. 

Extent.— England and Wales are but a small country, 

equal in magnitude to scarcely more than a nine-hundredth 

part of the lands upon the earth's siuface. England embraces 

an area of 50,923 square miles, and Wales, 7,397. Total area, 

58,320 square miles. 

The greatest length, from Berwick to the Lizard, is 423 miles ; the 
greatest breadth, fh>m Lowestoft Ness to Land's End, is 864 miles. 

Coasts.— The western coast of England is more irregular 
and elevated, and exhibits a greater number of capes and inlets, 
than either the southern or the eastern coast 

1. Oapes.^— On the east^ Flamborough Head, Spurn Head, 
Lowestoft Ness, the Naze, and the North Foreland. On the 
sottthy the South Foreland, Dungeness, Beachy Head, Selsea 
Bill, St Catherine's Point, St Alban's Head, Portland BiU, 
Berry Head, Bolt Head, and the Lizard. On the west, the 
Land's End, Hartland Point, Worms Head, St David's Head, 
Great Orme's Head, Point of Aire, Formby Point, and St 
Bees Head. 

\* Lowestoft If ess is the most easterly point of England. The Liaird 
is the most southerly, and LawPs End the most westerly point 

2. Inlets.— On the east, the Humber, the Wash, and the mouth 
of the Thames. On the south, Portsmouth Harbour, South- 
ampton Water, Weymouth Bay, Tor Bay, Plymouth Soimd, 
Talmouth Harbour, and Mount's Bay. On the west, the Sol- 
"way Firth, Morecambe Bay, Cardigan Bay, and the Bristol 
Channel, which last includes Carmarthen Bay, Swansea Bay, 
«md Barnstaple Bay. 



> From the South Fi>rekmd the French coast may be teen. Beaohif Head 
tlM loftiest headland on the south coast. Oreat Orme'e Head is by far 
loCtiMt himdlw"^ in Kngland and Wake, being 678 feet high 



(1) The ff^mber is the estnaryt of the (hue and Trent 

(2) The Wash receives the drainage of the " Fens." 

(8) Plymouth Sound is protected by an artificial breakwater a mile long. 

(4) In the Bristol Channel the tide advances rapidly, and rises al 
Chepstow to a height of 45 feet. 

(5) Milord Haven is the finest natural harbour in England. 

(6) Solway Firth is noted for its valuable salmon fisheries. 

a straits and Roadsteads.— On the east, Yarmouth 
Roads,* the Downs, Strait of Dover. On the south. Spit- 
head, Solent, and Portland Roada On the west, the Menai 
Straits. 

The Downs are between the Goodwin Sands and the coast of Kent. 
Spithead and Solent separate the Isle of Wight from the mainland. 
The Metuii Straits are between Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. 

4. Islands.— The principal islands are : Holy Island, Coquet^ 

Fern Islands, Sheppey, Thanet, Wight, SciUy Isles, Lundy, 

Anglesey, Holyhead, Bardsey, Isle of Man, and Walney. 

Anglesey is separated from the mainland by the Menai Straits. Th« 
Isle of Wight, the "garden of England," is extremely beautiful and 
fertile. The ScHly Isles, 80 miles south-west of Land's End, are 145 in 
number, of which 6 only are inhabited. The Isle qf Man is situated 
in the Irish Sea, nearly midway between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The Channel Islands, off the coast of Normandy, also belong 
to England. 

Natural Features.— The surface of England exhibits, in 

general, a succession of gentle slopes or undulations, which 

rise in some places into hills. Wales is chiefly mountainoua 

Both England and Wales are well watered by numerous 

streams. There are only a few lakes — all of them of small 

siza 

The natural features of England and Wales are best described under 
four heads— (1) Mountains, (2) Plains, (8) Rivers, (4) Lakes. 

1. Monntains.— The high grounds of England and Wales lie 

principally upon the western side of the island. They include 

(taking them from north to south) the Pennine Range, the 

Cumbrian Moimtains, the Welsh Mountains, and the high 

grounds of Cornwall and Devoa 

(1) The Pennine Range extends from the Cheviot Hills (on th« 
borders of England and Scotland) to the district of the Peak, in Derby- 
shire, lying nearly along the line of division between the six northern 
counties of Engknd. The highest point is Cros^dl (2,892 feet), in the 
county of Cumberland. 

> An estuary is a narrow arm of the sea, soch as Is often formed al tiM 
month of a river. 

s By s roadstead, or road, is meant a natoral "haiboiir of rsCage.* whsM 
vessels may ride at anchor in safety. 
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(2) The OumlirUii Koanteliui are a group in the counties of Cnm- 
berland, Westmoreland, and northern Lancaishire, near the coast of the 
Irish Sea. They contain the highest elevation in England — Scaw Fellj 
8,208 feet above the level of the sea. Skiddaw and Helvellyn, in the 
same gronp, are nearly as high. 

(3) The Welab Monntaliu spread over the greater part of Wales, and 
reach a greater elevation than any of the English mountains. Snowdcn, 
in the county of Caernarvon, 3,570 feet, is the highest among them. 
Coder Idria, PHnlimmon, the Beacons qf Brecknock^ and many others, 
are lofty and well-known points. 

(4) Tlie Hilli of Cornwall and Devon are less elevated, but impart 
a varied and often rugged surface to the south-west comer of the island. 
DartmooTf in Devonshire, reaches 2,050 feet above the sea. Brown 
WxUy, in Cornwall, is 1,364 feet. 

To the eastward of the above tracts the elevations are much less con- 
spicuous ; few points roach more than a thousand feet above the sea- 
level, and most of them are considerably below that altitude. The 
following are the most important among these lower heights : — 



Name. 



Position. 



I 



Name. 



North York Moors 
Woldi . [ 



ChUtem Hills 

Clee Hills . 
TheWrekin. 

Malvern Hills 

Clent Hills . 



Yorkshire. 
Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. 
Buckingham 

and Oxford. 
Shropshire. 

do. 
Worcester and 

Hereford. 
Worcester. 



I 



Cotswold Hills 
Mendip Hills 
Quantock Hills 
Blackdown Hills 

Exmoor 

Salisbury Plain > 
North Downs 

South Downs 



{ 



Position. 



Gloucester. 
Somerset. 

Do. 

Do. 
Somerset and 

Devon. 
Wiltshire. 
Kent & Surrey 
Sussex and 

Hampshire. 



2. PlainB.— The most extensive plains and valleys in England 
are the following:— the York Plain, the Cumbrian and Cheshire 
Plains, the Central Plain, the district of the Fens, the Eastern 
Plain, the Valley of the Severn, and the Valley of the Thames. 

The York Plain, between the Pennine Range and the Wolds, is the 
most extensive in England. The Cumbrian and Cheshire Plains lie to 
the north and south of the Cumbrian group, on the west side of the 
Pennine Range. The Central Plain extends from the Thames on the 
south to the Ouse on the north, and the Severn on the west to the Trent 
on the east The Fens lie round the shores of the Wash (including parts 
of the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk), and forms the lowest and most perfectly level 
portion of the island. The JSastem Plain includes the sea-board of 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

a Rivers.— As the high grounds of England and Wales lie 
chiefly near the western coast, the longest rivers are, with one 
exception, on the eastern side, and flow into the (xerman Ocean. 

The following is a list of the principal rivers : — 

1. On the east, flowing into the German Ocean from the 

(1) Pennine Range : the Tyne, Wear, Tees, Ouse, and Trent. 

(2) Water-shed qf the Central Plain: Witham, Wellan^ Nen, 
Ouse, all entering the Wash. 

(3) East Anglian Heights: Yare, Orwell, Stour (Essex), Colne, 
and Blackwater. 

(4) Cotswold and other hills : the Thames and its tributaries. 

(5) Wealden Heights : Stour (Kent). 

2. On the south, flowing into the EngUih Ohannel from 

(1) Wealden Heights : Rother and Ouse (Sussex). 

(2) The Doums of Hants and Wilts : Itchen, Test, and Avon.* 

(3) Devonian Range: Stour, Froom, Axe, Otter, Exe, Teign, 

Dart, Tamar and Fal. 



* On this plain, about eight miles from Salisbnry, Is Stonehenge, a Druid- 
leal or Danish Circle. 

* In the lanfQa«:e of the Celts, the andent inhabitants of Britain, the 
word Avon atgnifled a running stream. 



3. On the west, flowing Into the Bristol Channel fh)m the 

(1) Devonian Range : Tonidge, Tawe, and Parret. 

(2) Cotswold HiUs: Avon (Bristol). 

(3) WeUh Mountains: Severn, Wye, Usk, Tafi; Neath, Tawe, 
and To¥ry. 

4. On the west, flowing into the Iriah Sea from the 

(1) Welsh Mountains : Teify, Dyfi, Conway, Clwyd, Dee 

(2) Pennine Range : Mersey, Ribble, Wyre, Lune, Eden. 

(3) Cumbrian Oroup : Kent, Derwent. 

%* Of the above the most important are the Thames, Severn, Trent» 
Ouse, and Mersey. 

The Thames > is the most important river in the British Islands, since it 
has London, the metropolis of the British empire, upon its banks. Tlie 
Thames rises near the eastern foot of the Cotswold Hills, and has a 
course of 215 miles to the sea, a greater length than any other river in 
the island. 

The Severn rises on the east side of Plinlimmon, and enters the 
Bristol Channel after a course of 200 miles. 

The Ttent rises in the moorlands of Stafibrdshire, and falls into the 
Humber after a course of 180 miles. 

The Ouse, sometimes distinguished as the Yorkshire Ouse, is formed 
by the junction of the Swale and the IVe, and flows into the Humber 
after a course of 150 miles. 

The Mersey is but a small river (68 miles in length), but its estuary 
forms the " Liverpool Channel," one of the most important harboun in 
the world. 

4. Lakes.— There are few lakes in England, and they are 
nearly all situated within the region of the Cumbrian Moun- 
tains. The largest are Windermere^ UlUswater^ ConUUm^ 
Derwent Water, Basenthtoaiie, Crummock, and Wasttaater, 
In Wales are Bala Lake, the Lakes of LlanberrtM, Lljfn 

Conway y and Brecknock-mere, 

Windermere^ the lai^gest lake in England, is about 10^ miles long, and 
a mile broad. Bala Lake, the largest in Wales, is i miles long, and a 
little more than half-a-mile broad. Windermere is drained by the river 
Leven ; Bala Lake, by the Dee. 

Climate.— The climate of England is temperate and healthy 
— more moderate, both in regard to heat and cold, than that 
of countries on the neighbouring continent Rain is abundant, 
more so on the western side of the island than elsewhere^ 
owing to its position with regard to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Productions.— The natural productions of England are 
numerous and important 

1. The general cultivation of the land has greatly diminiahed 

the size of the forests, with which large portions of England 

were formerly covered, while many of the wild ^^nimnlff which 

its woods once sheltered are long since extinct 

The grains, fruits, and vegetables, the domestic cattle and various 
farmyard stock, are familiar even to the youngest learner, and need not 
therefore be enumerated. 

2. The mineral produce of England and Wales is exceed- 
ingly rich. Coai and iron, with copper, lead, zine^ tin, and 
other valuable ores — all of the highest utility to civilised man— 
occur plentifully in different parts of the country, and are 
largely worked. In the value of its coal-fields and iron-works, 
Britain surpasses any other country on the globe. 



* The principal tributaries of the Thames are— on the right beak, 
Loddon, Wey, Mole, and Medway ; and on the left, Windrasll, 
I Thame, Colne, Lea, and Boding. 
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(1) The ooftl-flttlda of EngUnd occur chiefly in the northern and mid- The second, which belongs to the animal kingdom, is furnished 
^Scl^l^l^^h^^^ ""* ""^ "^^"^ ^y '^^ fl-- -^ the sheep reared upon our phuns and downs, 

(2) Inm-on occnra abundantiy within the limits of nearly aU the together With a large quantity imported from other lands- 
coal districts, and is most extensively worked in South Wales, together principally Australia. The third, a mineral ore, is supplied in 
with the counties of Stafford, Shropshire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Dur- exhaustless abundance by the English SoiL 

ham, and Northumberland. ^ o 

(3) Lead is principally worked in Derbyshire, Northumberland, Cum- The southern division of Lancashire, and the adjoining part of Che- 
berland, North and South Wales, and Deronshire. »^*™» "* t^« K^eat seat of the cotton manufacture, which employs a 

(4) Ckipper and tin belong chiefly (the latter entirely ) to the counties ^i^^^ la^«r number of artisans than any other single branch of British 
of ComwaU and Devon. industry. Manchester is the centre and capital of the cotton manufac- 

(6) Cheshire furnishes an abundant supply of udt from the brine- tii"» "^^ Liverpool is its port The West Riding of Yorkshire is th« 
springs and mines in the valley of the river Weaver, which joins the chief seat of the woollen manufacture, and the towns of Leeds and Brad- 
Mersey, foi^ <u« its principal centres of industry. The south part of Stafford- 

(6) Good marbles and Imlldlng-Btones are derived from the northern shire, and the adjacent portions of Warwick, Worcester, and Shropshire, 
and north-midland districts of the country, as well as from its south- *™ ^^^ chief seat of the manufacture of iron and hardicare goods, and 
western peninsula. t^® town, of Birmingham is the manufacturing capital of the district. 

(7) Slate is extensively quarried in Wales and in the mountain-region Sheffield, in Yorkshire, is the chief seat of one branch of the hardware 
of Cumberhind and Westmoreland. trade— the making of cutlery. 

Inhabitants.— In 1881 England and Wales contained 3. Oommerce.— The foreign commerce of England extends 

25,968,286 inhabitants— that is, an average of 445 persons to every part of the globe ; her ships traverse every sea, and 

to the square mile. So that, in the proportion of in- her flag is seen in the harbours of every land. The import of 

habitants to extent of surface, England is more populous raw materials, and the export of manufactured goods, are the 

than any other country of Europe, with the exception of distinguishing features of English commerce. 

Belgium. (1) imports. — Sugar^ coffee, spices, and other productions of tropical 

Kace and Language.— The people of England belong to the Teutonic regions, foreign to the English soil, are imported from the East and West 

race ; the people of Wales are of Celtic origin. The languages spoken Indies ; tea from China and British India ; tobacco from the United States 

also differ— that of the Welsh being Celtic, while the English language *i^^ elsewhere ; timber from Canada and the countries Ijing round the 

is mainly derived from the Anglo-Saxon, but with some thousands of Baltic Sea ; wines and spirits from Prance, Spain, and Portugal ; hides, 

words of Latin and Greek origin. skins, and tallow from South America, the Cape of Good Hope, and 

, Russia ; raw cotton from the United States, Egj-pt, and other countries ; 

Indnstry.— England ranks first among the nations of the loool from Australia, South Africa, &c. ; corn taidjlour from the United 

world in regard to manufactures and commerce, Agricul- States, Russia, &c. 

ture is also well attended to: but the supply of agri- (2) Bxports.— The most important articles exported are manufactured 

_ li. 1 J . . 1 X xT- J 1 J • cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, iron and steel, earthenware, tin, 

CUltUial produce is not equal to the demand, and immense machinery, stationery and books, and coal. The countries to which thi 

quantities of food-Stufib are therefore imported from other largest quantities of British manufactures and other produce are ex- 

iRiidfl . ported are: — North America, Australia, the East Indies, Germany, 

Holland, France, &c. 

1. Agricnltnre.— The agricultural districts of England are (3) Ports.— The principal ports are :— Liverpool, London, Bristol, 
found chiefly in the east and south : the manufacturing dis- Hull, Southampton, Newcastle, Plymouth, Whitehaven, Sunderland, 
tricts belong to the northern, north-midland, and western Yarmouth, Swansea, Cardiff, Grimsby, Stockton, and Barrow-in.Fumess. 

counties. Oonnties and Towns.— England and Wales are divided 

Wheat, oats, barley, and rye, are the grains most largely grown : into fifty-two counties : England contains forty of the number, 

wheat most extensively in the south-eastern counties ; bariey in the and Wales twelve. The counties are very unequal in point of 

eastern and midland counties : oats within the district of the Fens and n i.i i • i.i. n i. x • t? i j j -vr i 

in the north. Hops are cultivated chiefly in Kent and Surrey, and in ^^ Rutland is the smaUest county m England, and York- 

the counties of Worcester and Hereford. The potato is very largely shire the largest Lincoln, Devon, and Norfolk, come next to 

grown in Lancashire, Cumberland, and Cheshire ; the turnip chiefly in Yorkshire in order of siza 

Norfolk. Rape is much cultivated in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire ; „^, ,.,., ..,, *,.*, 

hanp and /ao: in the counties of Lincoln and Suffolk. Herefonl and ^« ^"^ ^^^^^ " t^« pnncipal place of election for the county 

Devon are distinguished for the extensive culture of the appU, from roemoers, or, m some cases that m which the assizes are held, is the 

which cider is laigely made. county town. * This ranks as the capital of the county, though it doea 

not always coincide with the largest town which the county may contain. 

2. Mannfactnres.— Cotton, wool, and iron,^ are the three The English counties are divided, with reference to relative situation, 
great staples of the manufacturing industry of Britain. The i»to«x northern, six western, five eastern, nine southern, and fourteen 
Z, ^ . : , . , , , X • 1 i.1. J * xi. .X midland counties. 

jirtt, which is a vegetable matenal — the pod of the cotton- 
plant— is derived chiefly from the United States of America {^) Six Northern Oonnties.— The $ix northern counties 

are Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Wcst- 

> other mannfactorea are carried on extensireiy in England, but none morelaud, and Lancashire. The first three border on the 

npon a scale of such magnitude as the three above named. The sUk and rt«,.^„„ rk/,«„« ♦u^ ^fk^,. fk,.^ «»^ «.. 4.i»^ «,««♦««« «:j^ ^r ^u^ 

linen manofactorea, the making of hosiery and lace, the leather manufacture, German Ocean, the Other three are on the westem side of the 

thoao of earthenware and glass, of witehes and docks, of paper, and a vast Island, adjacent tO the Irish Se& 
variety of others, are aU of importance. The making of earthenware, on an 

ezteuive scale, is almost peculfau' to a district in the north of Staffordshire, — — — ■^ 

whScfa ia hence called " the Potteries.** i The county towns are distinguished by italie letters. 
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KorlltniBbtrtMld bma for its county town /fewcasUe-upon-TyAe, the 
gnat Mftt of the coal trade. Its other towns are North Shields, 
Tynemonth, Berwick, Alnwick, Morpeth, and Hexham. Berwick 
is at the month of the river Tweed, close to the Scotch border. The 
battle oi Flodden (1513) was fonght in this county, near the east 
foot of the Cheviot Hills. 

Darbam — chief towns : — Durham (a cathedral city on the river Wear), 
Sunderland, Stockton, Hartlepool, and South Shields. Sunderland 
is at the mouth of the river Wear ; Stockton is on the Tees. 

TorkBhln is divided into three riding* — ^the North, East, and West 
ridings. The last named is the most populous, and includes nearly 
all the larger towns. The capital of the county is Yorkf an 
archiepiicopal city on the Ouse. Among the numerous other towns 
are Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Huddersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, 
Bamsley, Dewsbury, Doncaster, and Bipon — all of them in the 
West ^ding. Leeds (on the river Aire) and Bradford, are the 
laigest seats of the woollen manufacture. Sheffield (at the junction 
of the little river Sheaf with the Don) is noted for its cutlery. 
Ripon, on the Ure (or Yore), an affluent of the Yorkshire Ouse, is a 
cathedral city. 

The towns in the East Riding of Yorkshire are Hull, Beverley, and 
Bridlington. Those in the North Riding are Scarborough, Whitby, 
Malton, Richmond, and Northallerton. Hull is an important sea- 
port on the north bank of the Humber estuary. 

The battle of Marston Moor, gained by the Parliamentary forces over 
the army of Charles L, in 1644, was fought in this county, a few 
miles west of York, as also were those of Wakefield and Towton 
(1460 and 1461), during the wars of the Roses. 

Onmbarlftnd contains Carlisle (a cathedral city on the river Eden), 
Whitehaven, Workington, Maryport, Cockermouth, Penrith, and 
Keswick. Whitehaven has valuable coal mines. Keswick is in the 
heart of the Lake district. 

WeitmoraUnd— chief towns, AppUby and KendaL The latter is on 
the river Kent, which flows into Morecambe Bay. 

Lftncaablre has for its capital the town of Lanecuter, on the river 
Lune, but the two largest towns are Liverpool and Manchester, the 
great seats of the cotton trade. Liverpool is at the mouth of the 
Mersey. Manchester is on the river Irwell, which Joins the Mersey. 
Both Liverpool and Manchester are cathedral cities. 
The other towns are Preston, Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn, Wigan, 
Rochdale, Ashton-under-Lyne, Staley-bridgis, Warrington, and 
Ulverston. 

(b) Six Western Ck)untie8.— The six western counties are 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, Glou- 
cestershire, and Somerset The four first-mentioned of the 
number adjoin the Welsh border. 

Ch—hlf has for its capital the cathedral city of Chester, on the river 
Dee. The other towns are Stockport, Bfacclesfield, Birkenhead, 
Nantwich, Middlewich, and Noilhwich — ^the three last named 
famous for their salt works. 

■hjopablre — chief towns : — ShretMilntry (on the river Severn), Bridge- 
north, Wellington, Ludlow, and Oswestry. The hill called the 
Wrekin is a few miles east of Shrewsbury. 

Bttrttbitlililr« has the cathedral city of Eer^ord (on the river Wye) 
for its capital, and contains, besides, the towns of Leominster, 
Ledbury, and Ross. 

KonmcmUialilra — chief towns : — Monfnouth (at the junction of the 
river Munnow with the Wye), Newport, Abergavenny, Pontypool, 
and Chepstow. Newport is at the mouth of Uie river Usk, Chep- 
stow at the mouth of the Wye. 

Otoaoestenlilra— chief towns i—Qloueetter (on the Severn), Chelten- 
ham, Stroud, Cirencester, and Tewkesbury. Bristol, on the Lower 
Avon, is partly in this county, and partly in Somerset Both 
Gloucester and Bristol are cathedral cities. Bristol, although 
several miles above the tea, is an important and flourishing port 



Bomenetablrs— chief towns :— Bath, Wells, TawnUm, Frome, Bridge- 
water, and Yeovil. Bath, situated on the river Avon, and WeUs^ 
at the foot of the Mendip Hills, are both cathedral cities. Athelney, 
Alfred the Great's temporary place of concealment from the Danes, 
was in this county, near the junction of the rivers Tone and Parret 
Sedgemoor, the scene of James II. 's victory over Monmouth — the 
last battle fought on English ground — ^is also in Somersetshire. 

(c) Five Eaatem Counties.— The five eastern counties are 
Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. All of 
them, except Cambridge, are washed by the waters of the 
German Ocean. 

UnooUisblre has for its capital Lincoln^ an ancient cathedral dty 
on the river Witham. Its other towns are Boston, Grimsby, 
Gainsborough, Stamford, and Louth. Boston and Grimsby ars 
flourishing ports. 

Ctaaitoldg«slilr»--<chief towns:— Oamirid^, WlBbeach, Ely, and New- 
market Cambridge, on the river Cam, is famous for its ancient 
university. Ely, on the Ouse, is a cathedral city. 

Norfolk has for its capital the cathedral city of Norwich, situated on 
the river Wensum, which joins the Tare. Of its other towns, the 
principal are Yarmouth and Sling's Lynn. 

Suffolk — chief towns: — Ipatnch (on the river Orwell), Bury St Edmunds, 
Lowestoft, and Sudbury. Lowestoft is situated at the easternmost 
extremity of Britain. 

Bsiex— chief towns :—Chelm^ord (on the river Chelmer), Colchester, 
Harwich, and Safflx)n-Walden. Harwich is a port at the mouth of 
the river Stour. 

(d) Nine Sonthem Oonnties.— The nine southern counties 
are Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devon, and Cornwall They stretch (with the 
exception of Surrey, Berkshire, and WiltshLre, which are inland) 
along the shore of the flngUsh Channel, from the North and 
South Forelands on the east, to the Land's End on the 
west 

Kent— chief towns : — Maidstone (on the river Medway), Canterbury, 
Chatham, Rochester, Woolwich, Dover, Folkestone, Oravesend, 
Sheemess, Maigate, and Ramsgate. 
Canterbury, on the river Stour, is an ancient cathedral city, the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of England. Rochester, on the Medway 
(adjoining Chatham), is also a cathedral city. Dover is a seaport 
situated at the point where England makes nearest approach to the 
French coast, which is only 21 miles distant Both Ramsgate and 
Margate are on the Isle of Thanet Sheeraess is on the Isle of 
Sheppey. 

Surrey includes the south part of London. The county-town is OuHd- 
ford, on the river Wey. The other towns are Croydon, Richmond, 
Kingston, and Epsom. Runnymead, where Magna Charta was 
signed by King John in 1215, is within the north-western border 
of this county, upon the south bank of the Thames. 

Soisex — chief towoB :— Lewes, Brighton, Hastings, Chichester, and 
Worthing. The battle of Hastings, between the armies of WiUiam 
the Conqueror and Harold, A.D. 1066, was fought a few miles to 
the north-west of Hastings, where the small town of Battle now 
stands. Chichester is a cathedral city. 

BerkBhlre— chief towns :— Reading, Windsor, Abingdon, Maidenhead, 
Newbury, and Wantage. Two battles were fought at Newbury, 
during the Civil War, in 1643 and 1644. 

Ham]>alilr»— chief towns :— Winchester, Portsmouth, and Southampton. 
Winchester is an ancient cathedral city, the former capital of the 
West Saxon kings. Portsmouth and Southampton are important 
seaports. 
The Isle of Wight belongs (excepting for parliamentary purposes) to 
Hampshire. It contains the towns of Newport, Ryde, Oowes^ aw* 
Ventnor. 
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Wiltshire bma for its capital the csthedrsl city of Saliabwy, on the 
river Avon. Its other towns are Devizes, Bradford, Trowbridge, 
Warminster, and Marlborongh. Stonehenge, an ancient Dmidical 
or Danish chxde, is in this county. 

Donatablrd— chief towns, Dorchester, Weymouth, Poole, and Bridport 

DeTOiislilz»—<:hief towns :—.&Ee^, Plymouth, Barnstaple, Bideford, 
Tiverton, Tavistock, Dartmouth, Teignmouth, and Torquay. 
Exeter is a cathedral city on the river Exe. Plymouth (with the ad- 
joining town of Devonport) is a flourishing port, on the estuary of 
Plymouth Sound. 

Ocrnwall— chief tawnai—Bodmin, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, St. 
Austell, and Launceston. This county is famous for its tin and 
copper mines. The Sdlly Islands, at the entrance of the English 
Channel, belong to Comw^ 

(«) Ponrteen Midland Oonnties.— The fourteen midland 
counties are Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, Warwick, 
Worcester, Oxford, Buckhigham, Middlesex, Hertford, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Northampton, and Rutland. The first six 
are sometimes distinguished as the norths-midland district, 
and the remainder as the south-midland, Middlesex is termed 
the metropolitan county, since it contains London, the capital 
of the British Empiia 

Btaffordslilre— chief towns :— Stafford, Wolverhampton, West Brom- 
wich, Walsall, Bilston, Wednesbury, Stoke-upon-Trent, Lichfield, 
and TamworUi. Lichfield is a cathedral city. The south part of 
this coxmty abounds in coal-pits and iron works ; the nortti part 
includes the tract known as the Potteries, from the extensive manu- 
facture of earthenware carried on there. The battle of Blore Heath 
was fought 11 miles north-west of Stafford. 

Dolqnlilre— chief towns : — Derby (on the river Derwent, an affluent 
of the Trent), Chesterfield, Wirksworth, Ashbourne, Buxton, and 
Matlock. Derbyshire indudes the romantic district of the Peak. 
Matlock and Buxton are noted for their mineral waters. 

Hotttngliainfllilre— chief towns : — Nottingham, (noted for its cotton- 
stocking and lace manufactures), Newark, Mansfield, and Worksop. 
Both Nottingham and Newark are on the river Trent. 

Leloestenlilre has for its capital Leicester, on the river Soar (an 
affluent of the Trent), distinguished for its manufacture of woollen 
stockings. The other towns are Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Loughborough, 
Hinckley, and Melton Mowbray. B<^worth, the scene of the battle 
in which Richard HL lost his life, is in this coimty. 

Warwicduhlrs — chief towns: — Warvrick, Birmingham, Coventry, Rug- 
by, and Stratford-upon-Avon. Warwick (as well as Stratford, the 
birthplace of Shakespeare) is on the river Avon. Coventry is noted 
for its manufacture of ribbons. Birmingham is the centre of the 
hardware manufacture. The battle of Edgehill (1642) was fought 
in this county, near the Oxfordshire border. 

Worcastenlilre has for its chief town the cathedral city of Worcester, 
on the river Severn. The other towns are Kidderminster, Dudley, 
Stourbridge, Stouix>ort, and Evesham. Worcester is noted for its 
porcelain and glass works ; and Kidderminster has large carpet 
manufactories. 

OzfonUlilre contains the cathedral city of Oatford, seated at the junc 
tion of the Cherwell and the Thames, and famous for its university. 
It includes also the towns of Banbury, Witney, Henley, and Wood- 
stock. 

llttclrtngliaTniMr» contains the towns of Buckingham (on the river 
Ouse), AyUibury, Great Marlow, and Wycombe. 

contains the chief part of London, and also the small towns 
of Brentford, Uxbridge, and Staines. London, the capital of the 
British empire, is situated on the river Thames, and contains, with 
its suburbs, nearly three and three-quarter millions of inhabitants. 
Besides the City, properly so called, London includes Westminster 
(fonneriy a separate place, and still preserving the privileges of 
a distinct city), and Southwark, witii other extensive outlying 
distffcti. Sonthwirk is upon tha southen tide of the Thames, and 
wUhin tlia oomity of Surrey. London contains the cathedral 



church of St. Paul's, and constitutes a bishop's see. Besides its 
rank as the capital of the kingdom, London is a great manufactur- 
ing and commercial city, and a centre of arts, literature, general 
refinement, and wealth. 

Bertfordsblre contains the towns of Hertford, Ware, St. Albans, 
Hitchin, and Bamet. Hertford and Ware are on the river Lea. 
St. Albans was the scene of two of the battles fought during the 
wars of the Roses (1455 and 1461). Bamet, which lies on the 
border of Hertford and Middlesex, was the scene of a later engage- 
ment, belonging to the same period of history, in which the famous 
Earl of Wanvick was slain, 1471. 

Bedfordshire — chief towns : — Bedford (on the river Ouse), Luton, Dun- 
stable, and Wobum. Bedfoi^d is noted as being the place where 
John Bunyan wrote his great work, the Pilgrim's Progress, 

Hontingdonslilre — chief towns: — Huntingdon (on the Ouse), St. Ives, 
and St. Neots. Huntingdon was the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell. 

Nortbamptonshire — chief towns : — Northampton, Peterborough, Wel- 
lingborough, and Daventry. Northampton and Peterborough are 
both on the river Nen. Northampton has laige manufactories of 
boots and shoes. Peterborough is a cathedral city. Naseby, the 
scene of Cromwell's victory over Charles I., in 1645, is in this 
county, 12 miles north-west of Northampton. A battle was fought 
near the town of Northampton in 1460, during the wars of the Roses. 

Rutland Bhire — chief towns : — Oakham, and Uppingham. 

Wales. — Six of the counties are in North Wales, and six 
in South Wales. The six counties of North Wales are 
Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Mont- 
gomery. The six counties of South Wales are Cardigan, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Pembroke. 

The counties of Flint, Denbigh, and Anglesea, in North Wales, with 
Glamorgan and Carmarthen, in South Wales, possess coal and iron 
mines, and Glamorgan has considerable trade. But the greater part 
of Wales is pastoraL 

The chief towns in each of the Welsh counties are named 
below, the county town being distinguished by itcdics : — 



Counties. 


Towns. 


Anglesea . . . 
Carnarvonshire . 
Denbighshire . . 
Flintshire . . . 
Merionethshire . 
Montgomeryshire 
Cardiganshire. . 
Radnorshire . . 
Brecknockshire . 
Glamoivanshire . 
Carmarthenshire 
Pembrokeshire . 


Holyhead, Beaumaris. 
6V»r»arw», Bangor, Conway. 
Denbigh. Wrexham, Ruthin, 
Holywell, Mold, Flint, St Asaph. 
Dolgelty, BahL 

Newtown, Welshpool, Montgomery. 
Aberystwith, Cardigan. 
New Radnor, Presteign, Knighton. 
Brecknock, Hay, Builth. 

Merthyr-TydvU, Swansea, Cardiff, Neath, Llandaff. 
Carmarthen, Llanelly, Lkndeilo. 
Pembroke, Haverfordwtt, Tenby, Milford, St. 
David's. 



Merthyr-Tydvil, which is within the South Wales coal-field, and 
forms the centre of coal and iron works upon a scale of great magnitude, 
is the largest town in Wales. Sunnsea and Cardiff are next in size, 
and are the chief ports of the coal and iron district. Milford, in Pem- 
brokeshire, stands on the shore of Milford Haven, a magnificent natural 
harbour. Holyhead is on a small islet (Holy Island) which neariy 
adjoins the coast of Anglesea. The channel wMch separates the Isle of 
Anglesea from the mainland is called the Menai Strait. 

The Isle of Kan forms a dependency of the English Crown, but is not 
included within any of the counties. Douglas is the capitid, and the 
largest and most important town in the island. Castletown, a very 
ancient town, was formeriy the capitaL 

The Obaiinel Iilandi also are a dependency of Great Britain, and 
consist of Jersey (capital, 3L HeUer), Guernsey (capital, 8L Pitrrs), 
Aldemey, and Saric 
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Examination Questions on England and Wales. 



1. Name the iduidi which oonititate the BritiBh Archipelago. 

S. How is Enffland bounded ? 

8. Name the boundariee of Wales. 

4. What la the total area of England and Wales T 

ft. What is (a) the greatest length and (6) the greatest breadth of England Y 

0. What part of the coast of England is the most IrregularT 

7. Name the principal capes upon the east coast of England, and point 

them oat on the map. 

8. Name the capes on the sonth coast. 
0. Name the ci4>es on the west coast. 

10. Which are the extreme eastern, soathera, and western points of England ? 

11. Name, in successive order, the principal gulfs and other inlets on the 

coasts of England. 

15. Mention some facts relatlTO to the Humber, the Wash, Plymouth Sound, 

Bristol Channel, Milford Haven, and Solway Firth. 
18. Name the principal straits and roadsteads. 
14. What is a roadstead ? 

16. Where are the Downs. Spithead. Solent, and Menai Straits? 

■j8 Name the principal islands, ana state what you know of the more im- 
portant of them. 
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IL 

Describe in general terms the natural features of England. 

What tiacts of high ground occur in succession upon the western side 

of England and wales, proceeding from north to south? Give some 

particulars of the Pennine Range and the Cumbrian Mountains. Name 

the hiffbest point in each, with its height in feet 
Which IB the highest among the mountidns of Wales, and what is its 

elevation? 
In what counties of England are the following :~Dartmoor, the Chiltem 

Hills, the Wrekin, the Mendip Hills, the South Downs, and the Wolds ? 
In what counties are the Clee Hills, the Malvern Hilu. the Cotswold 

Hills, the Blackdown Hills, Ezmoor, and Salisbury Plain 7 
Name the chief plains and valleys of England, and point out their posi- 
tion and extent on the map. 
In what part of Emdand is the district of the Fens ? What counties fall 

in part within itsBmits? 
Kiumerate the principal rivers on the east side of England, proceeding 

from north to south. Into what sea do they fall ? 
Name the rivers that belong to the south coast. 
Name the rivers that belong to the west coast, beginning in the north. 

Which of them fall into the Irish Sea ? Which into the Bristol Channel ? 
State what you know of the (a) Thames, (6) Severn, (e) Trent, (d) Ouse, 

U) Mersey. 
Name the principal English lakes, and point on the map to the district 

in which they occur. 
Which is the largest lake in England, and what is its extent? 
Which Is the largest in Wales ? 



m. 

What parts of the English and Welsh coasts are'distinguished by the 

superior mildness of uieir winter climate ? 
On which side of England is the rainfall greatest ? Why ? 
Name the principal (a) grains, (6) friiits, (e) vegetables, cultivated in 

England and Wales. 
Name some of the trees that are native to the Ens^h soil. 
Mention as many as you can of the (a) domestfe, (6) wild ^wim^i^ of 

England and Wales. 
What minerals occur in England and Wales ? 
In what parts of England and Wales are the chief coal-fields ? 
In which of the En^isb counties is iron most largelv worked ? 
Wliere are lead, copper, and tin principally worked ? 
From what count? is salt most abundantly derived ? 
Where Is slate chiefly quarried ? 



IV. 

What was the actual population of England and Wales in April. 1881 ? 
How many persons are there, on an average, to the square mile ? 
What country in Europe has a greater dennty of population than England? 
Are the English and Welsh people of the same race, and do they speak 
the same language? 



6. In which parts of England is the industry of the people chiefly agricul- 

tural? 
8. What grains are most extensively grown in England, and la what 
localities? 

7. What three articles form the great staples of manufacturing industry in 

Britain? Whence is each principally derived ? 
a What three districts are respectively the great seats of the cotton, 

woollen, and iron manufactures ; and what town is the chief industrial 

centre in each? 
0. What drcumstance characterises the foreign trade of Britain, as to the 

general nature of its imports and exports ? 

10. From what countries are the following imports chiefly derived tea, 

coffee, sugar, timber, wine and spirits, tobacco, and hides ? 

11. To what countries are the largest quantities of British mannfactoras 

exported? 

12. Name the principal ports, and describe briefly the position of each ? 



V. 

1. How many counties are there in England? Which is largest of the 

number ? Which the smallest ? 

2. Name the six northern counties, pointing them out upon tlie map. 
8. Name the six western counties. 

4. Name the five eastern counties. 

5. Name the nine southern countier. 

0. Name the fourteen midhmd counties. 

7. Name the chief towns in the counties of Northumberland and Duiliam. 

8. What are the chief towns within the West Riding of Yorkshire, and by 

what branches of industry are they distinguished ? 
0. Name the chief towns of Lancashire, distii^;uishing the oonntT town. 

10. Upon what rivers are the following towns :— Newcastle, Caruale, LaB> 

caster. Preston, Manchester. Shrewsbury, and Chester ? 

11. Name the county town of each of the six western counties, with the river 

on which it stands. 

12. Name the county town of each of the five eastern oountlea, with the 

rivers on which they stand. 
18. On what river does Norwich stand, and of what branch of mannfaetmiag 

industry is it the seat ? 
14. Name the nine southern counties, with the chief town of eadi. 
16. In what counties are the following tovms :— Oswestry, Abeneavenny. 

Taunton, Wells, Stroud, Boston, Lynn, Yarmouth, Ely, Ipawkh, and 

Colchester? 
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In what counties are Maidstone, Guildford, Windsor, Lewea, Portsmouth, 

Newbury, Weymouth, and Salisbury ? 
On what rivers are Maidstone, Winchester, Reading, Salislmrj, Dor* 

Chester, and Exeter ? 
Bv what branch of industry is Cornwall disflngnished, and what towns 

aoes it contain ? 
Name the metropolitan county. What towns, besides Londcn, does it 

contain? 
In what counties are the following towns :— St. Albans, Ayksbory, Baa- 

buiT, Peterborough, Dunstable, and Loughborough? 
In what counties are Birmingham, Kidderminster, Dudley, SUmrbtidgi^ 

Lichfield, Chesterfield, and Newark ? 
Of what branch of manufacturing industry is Birmingham the centre, and 

what adjacent towns are within the same manufacturing dlstriet? 
In what county is Stoke-upon-Trent ? 
Of what manufactures are the towns of Nottingham and Leicsetsr the 

respective seats ? 
Upon what river is each of the following towns situated:— Derby, Lticestsr, 

Warwick, Peterborough. Bedford, and Nottingham ? 
11. In what counties of England are the sites of the following battles >— 

Hastings, Blore Heath, Bosworth, Newbury, St. Albans, aiM Barost? 
In what counties are the following :— Floddm, Edgehill, Marstoa Moor, 

Nasebv, and Sedgemoor? 
Name tne six counties of North Wales, with the chief town of each. 
Name the counties of South Wales, with the chief town of each. 
State what you know of Merthyr-Tydvil, Swansea, Cardiff, Milford, and 

Holyhead. 
Give some particulars of the Isle of Man. 
Where are the Channel Islands? Name the tMti iowiia otJmmfmi 

Guernsey. 
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IL SCOTLAND. 



Scotland is divided from England by the Cheviot Hills, the 
Sol way Firth, and the lower course of the river Tweed. 

Boimdajries.— Scotland is bounded on the north and west 
by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the wuik by England ; and on the 
eaU by the North Se& 

Extent.— Its area (inclusive of its numerous islands) is about 
30,000 square English milea' The mainland alone has an area 
of 26,000 square miles. 

The greatest length from north to soath is 280 miles ; the greatest 
breadth from east to west is 175 miles.' 

Ooasts.— The coasts of Scotland are more irregular than 
those of England, especially on the west and south.' The 
broader inlets are generally known as/rM^, the narrow inlets 
bear the name of lochs, 

1. Oapes. — ^The principal are: Donnet fiead, the most northerly 
point ; the Moll of Galloway, the most aotUKerly ; Bnchan Ness, the 
most easterly ; Ardnamurchan Point, the most westerly. Besides these 
we have: — Cape Wrath, on the north; Duncansby Head, Fife Ness, 
and St Abb's Head, on the east ; the Mull of Cantire, on the vjest, 

2. Inlets.— The principal inlets are :— ^the Firth of Forth, Firth of 
Tay, Moray Firth, and Cromarty Firth, on the east; Dunnet Bay, on 
the north; Loch linnhe. Loch Fyne, the Firth of Clyde, on the toestj 
and the Solway Firth, on the south, 

3. Channels.— The principal are: Pentland Firth, between the 
Orkneys and the mainland ; North Minch, between Lewis and the 
mainland ; LUtle Minch, between Hebrides and Skye ; North Channel, 
between Scotland and Ireland. 

Islands.— The principal are the Shetland Islands, the Orkney 
Islands, the Hebrides or Western Islands, and the islands in 
the Firth of Clyde. 

The Shetland Islands are the most northerly portion of the British 
archipelago. The Orkney Islands are divided from the mainland by 
the Pentland Firth. The Hebrides include a great number of islands 
litnated ofT the western coasts of Scotland : the laigest among them are 
Lewis, Skye, Mull, Jura, and Islay. The small islets of lona and 
Stafa, lying off the west side of Mull, are famous — lona for its remains 
of ancient churches, and Staffa for its basaltic cavern. The islands in 
the Firth of Clyde consist of Arran and Bute (which together form one 
of the counties of Scotland), with a few smaller islets. 

Surface.— In Scotland, as in England, the higher gromids 
lie chiefly on the western side of the island. But mountains 
cover a much larger proportional extent of Scotland than is the 
case with the English hills, and they reach a greater height 
Scotland is principally mountainous, and its plains are of 
limited extent 

(1) Scotland \b naturally divided into the Highlands and the Lowlands. 
The Highlands embiace the northern and western portion of the country ; 
the Lowlands its southern and eastern districts. The Lowlands of 
Scotland, however, are by no means leveL They embrace numerous 
hilly tracts, but the hills are less elevated, and of more rounded form, 
with broader valleys between, than is the case in the Highlands. 

(2) llie division between the Highlands and the Lowlands is marked 
bj a broad plain called Strathmore, which stretches across the island in 

» About half thai of Englaiid and Walea! 

* The l«uf ftrtoAA, between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, U only 82 mileK. 

* No part of Seotland is more than 40 mflee from the sea. 



the direction of north-east and south-west, from near Stonehaven on 
the North Sea, to Dumbarton on the Clyde. A narrower valley, called 
Glenmore, extends through the Highland region, and forms a complete 
natural division across the island. 

Monntains.— The mountains of Scotland may be divided 
into classes or systems — the Northern, Central, and Southern. 

1. The Northern System includes the mountain-ranges and groups 
north of Glenmore. 

2. The Central System comprises the Orampians, * the highest moun- 
tains of Scotland, which stretch across the country in the direction of 
east and west. Ben Nevis, which is the highest of the Grampians, 
reaches 4,406 feet above the sea, and is the highest mountain, not only 
in Scotland, but in the British Islands. 

3. The Boathem System includes the Cheviot Hills, the Moffat Hills, 
and the Lowthers, and also the Pentland, Moorfoot, and Lammermoor 
HiUs. 

Plains.— The principal are Strathmore, and the Plains of 
Caithness and Cromarty. 

Bivers.— Most of the larger rivers of Scotland belong to the 
east side of the island, and discharge their waters into the 
North Sea The chief of them are the Tweed,* Forth, Tap, 
Dee, Don, Spet/,* and Ness, Those on the west and south- 
west coasts are the Clyd^, Ayr, and Nith 

The longest river of Scotland is the Tay.* The Clyde and the Tweed 
are next in point of length. The Clyde is commercially the most impor- 
tant of the Scotch rivers. Few of the others are deep enough for ship- 
navigation. Many of the smaller streams form waterfalls, or cascades, 
in their passage through the hilly portions of the country.* 

Lakes. — Scotland abounds in lakes, especially its Highland 
region. Most of them are of long and narrow shape. The 
largest is Loch Lomond,^ which borders on the coimties of 
Stirling and Dumbarton. The mountain called Ben Lomond 
rises above its eastern shora 

The other principal lakes are Loch Tay and Loch Katrine,^ in Perth- 
shire; Loch Auk, in Argyle; Loch Ness, in Inverness; Loch Maree, in 
Ross ; and Loch Leven, in Kinross. 

Climate.— The climate of Scotland is slightly colder than 
that of England, owing to its more northerly situation. Within 
the Highlands, especially, the winter is more severe ; rain is 
also more abundant there than in the Lowland region. 

Productions.— The natural productions of Scotland are the 
same as those of England, with a few exceptions. 

' To the south of the Grampians are the minor hiU ranges known as the 
Sidlaw and Ocha Hills, and Campsie Fells. 

* The Tweed is noted for its salmon fisheries. 

* The Spey is the mos^ rapid of British riven. 

« The Tay carries more water to the sea than any other river of Great 
Britain. 

* Near Lanark are the celebrated " Falls of the Clyde." 

* The term loch is uniformly given to lakes in Scotland, as it also is to the 
narrow inlets of the sea upon the western and northern coasts, such as Loch 
Fyne, and others. There is, however, an important difference between the 
two. The inland lochs, such as Loch Lomond, have /iresh tsater, like the lakes 
of Enghmd and other countries. The lochs that lie along the coast, such ae 
Loch Fyne, are arms of the sea, and consist, consequently, of salt water. 

' Loeh Katrine is in the beaatifnl tract known ae the Trosaehs, and is tbe 
!H>ene of Scott's " Lady of the Lake." 
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PHILIPS £L£M£NTABY ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 



1. Animals. —Same as thoae of England. Deer, however, are mnch 
more abundant, chiefly in the Highlands. Clydeedale is noted for a fine 
breed of horset, and the Shetland Islands for Uieir hardy ponies. 

2. ▼•gitation^ — ^The vegetation consists for the most part of plants 
of hardier growth than those of England. The ScoUh Jir, and other 
members of the pine tribe, are abnndant upon the mountain sides, and 
the heather imparts its purple colour to their lower slopes. Several of 
the richer fruits and plants that thrive on the southern coasts of England 
(as the peach and apricot) will not come to perfection in Scotland ; and 
the hardier grains — oata and bariey — are Uiose most generally grown. 
Fine crops of toheeU, however, are grown in many districts of southern 
Scotland. 

8. Wntnlt.— The mineral resources of Scotland are very great Coal 
and inm occur in vast abundance within an extensive district of the 
Lowlands — ^that which stretches across the country from Fifeshire on the 
east side to Ayrshire on the west, embracing the extensive plain between 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde. Lead is worked in some districts of 
southern Scotland. Qood building-Hone also occurs there. Oranite is 
obtained from the Grampians, and also fh)m the Isle of Arran, and some 
other localities. 

Inhabitants.— Scotland is much less populous than Eng- 
land. In 1881 it contained 3,734,370 inhabitants. The Low- 
lands are much more populous than the Highlauda 

The people of the Highlands and the Lowlands are dUtinct races, 
•peaking difTersnt tongues. The language of the Lowlanders resembles 
the English tongue ; the Highlanders speak a dialect called the OaeUe, 
but they are ^mduaUy becoming trained to the use of the English 
language. 

Indnstry.— Manufactures and commerce are lai^y pur- 
sued in Lowland Scotland, chiefly within the coal and iron 
district between the Clyde and the Forth, and in the counties 
of Fife and Forfar, upon the eastern coast 

1. The cotUm manufacture, which is the first in order of importance, 
characterises Glasgow, and the neighbouring tract of country on the 
western side of the island, within the counties of Lanark and Renfrew : 
the linen manufacture is found chiefly in the neighbourhood of the east 
coast — at Dundee, in Forfarshire, and Dunfermline, in Fifeshire. The 
making of wooUen fabriet, as tartans (or plaids), carpets, jtc, is pursued 
in many parts of the Lowlands, especially in the neighbouihood of 
Stiriing and Kilmarnock. 

2. In the Highlands the rearing </ eaUle, with the extensivt fsheriea 
pursued off the coasts, are the principal branches of industry. In the 
southern Lowlands, also, great numbers of cattle are reared, chiefly for 
the supply of the English markets. 

Oonnties and Towns.-— Scotland is divided into thirty- 
three counties. They are of very unequal size. Clackman- 
nanshire, the smallest, is only one-third part the sise of 
Rutland. Inyemess-shire, the largest among them, is nearly 
four-fifths the size of Torkshira 

1. Thirieen of the counties are within that portion of Scotland which 
lies to the south of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and are entirely 
within the Lowlands. The names of these thirteen are Edinburgh, Lin- 
lithgow, Haddington, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, Wigton, Ayr, Lanaric, and Renfrew. Three of the 
counties that are to the northward of the Firth of Forth are also wholly 
within the Lowland region, namely, Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan. 

2. In all, therefore, tixUen of the counties are comprised entirely with- 
in the Lowlands. Of the others several are partly Lowland counties and 
partly within the Highlands. AU the counties that extend along the 
east coast of the country, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, &c., belong in pari 
to the Lowland rsgion ; but they stretch westward into the rugged 
mountain rsgion of the interior, and their larger portion falls within 
the Highland limits. 



8. Bute, Aigyle, Inverness, Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland are almost 
exclusively Highland counties. Stirling, Dumbarton, Perth, Forfar, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banfl; Elgin, Nairn, and Caithness are partly 
Highland. Buteshire consists of the two large islands of Arran and 
Bute, in the Firth of Clyde, with a few smaller islets. 

4. The Orkney and Shetland Islands form a distinct county. Of the 
Hebrides, some belong to Argyle, some to Inverness, and others to Boss. 

For convenience of description, the Scotch counties may be 
divided into four groups, viz., (a) thirteen south lowland, {b) 
seven north lowland, (c) three south highland, and {d) ten 
north highland counties. 

(a) Thirteen South Lowland Counties. 

The thirteen South Lowland Counties extend from the 

Solway Firth and the Cheviot Hills on the south, to the Clyde 

and the Forth on the north. 

EdlnlmrgliBblre (or Mid-Lothian) is the metropolitan county of Soot- 
land. It contains the city of Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, 
which occupies a commanding position about two miles south of 
the Firth of Forth ; its ancient castle crowns the summit of a high 
rock which rises in the heart of the town. Ac^oining Edinbuigfa 
is the port of Leith, on the shore of the neighbouring firth, which 
is lined, on either side of Leith, by thriving ports and fishing 
villages. The battle of Pinkie (1547) was fought near Mussel- 
buiigh, one of these, situated at the eastern extremity of the county, 
where the little river Esk enters the sea. Edinbuigh is the seat of 
a university, and in 1881 had a population of 225,000. 

Tilnllthgowihlre (or West-Lothian)— chief towns, LmUikgom and 

Bathgate. Bo'ness trades in coal and iron. 

Haddlngtonahlre (or East-Lothian)— chief towns, HaddingUm, Don- 
bar, North Berwick, and Prestonpans. Dunbar fills an important 
place in Scottish annals, and, besides its many sieges, has had two 
important battles fought in its neighbourhood (in 1296 and 1S50). 
Prestonpans is noted for the victory gained by the foUowen of 
Prince Charles Edward over the Engli^ in 1745. 

Btrwldkililre (or the Merse) contains the towns of Oreenlaw, Doass^ 
Coldstream, and Eyemouth. 

Bottonrglialilre— chief towns, Jedburgh, Hawick, and Kelso. Abbots- 
ford, the residence of Sb Walter Scott, and Melrose, his burial 
place, are both in this county, upon the banks of the Tweed. 

Bellrtilrahirs— chief towns, Sdkirk and Galashiels. 

Paeblenblro — chief towns, PetbUi and Inverleithen. 

Dnmfirlesstilre — chief towns, Dwmfriee, Annan, and Moflat. Hie town 
of Dumfries stands on the river Nith, near its mouth, and is the 
chief market for agricultural produce in the south of ScotUnd. 

Klrkendtirlff lit-«hief town, Kirkcudbright, on the little river Dae. 

Wlgtonahire— chief towns, Wigton, Stranraer, and Port Patrick. Th$ 
last-named place is only 22 mUes distant fh)m Donag^iadee, on the 
coast of Ireland. 

Aynhlre— chief towns, Ayr, Kilmarnock, Ardrossan, Saltooata, T^ttwa, 
and Oirvan. The birthplace of Bums is a short distance ttam the 
town of Ayr, on the banks of the Dooil Kflmamook, on the riv« 
Irvine, has extensive woollen manufactures. 

Lanarlohlra has for its county-town Lanark, in upper ClydeadalsL 
But Glasgow, on the Clyde, is its most important place, and is the 
great seat of Scotch manufactures and commeroe. Glasgow li the 
seat of a university. The towns of Airdrie and w^*»qvfn an ia 
this county. 

R«nfrewahlr»— chief towns, Renfnw, PtUsley, Vwi Glasgow, Onsaodi, 
and Johnstone. Paisley is largest in siss, and sharM fai tht 
facturing prosperity of Gla%ow. 
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(6) Seven Nobth Lowland Counties. 
Th6 seven North Lowland Counties, north of the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde, are all, with the exception of Forfar, bounded 
on the north by Perthshire. Between Forfar and Fife is 
the Firth of Tay. 

DnmtiartoiLBlilre (or Lennox)— chief towns, Dumbarton (on the Clyde, 
at the mouth of the little river Leven), and Kirkintilloch. 

Stlrllngslilre-chief towns, Stirling, Falkirk, and KUsyth. Stirling 
stands beside the river Forth, and is conspicnons by its ancient 
castle, which crowns the summit of a lofty rock. Adjoining Stir- 
ling are St Ninians and Bannockbum, the latter noted for the 
great victory of Bruce, in 1314. 

Claftlrm a niianHliIr e — chief towns, Clackmannan and Alloa. 

Xinrom— chief town, Kinross, situated on the shore of Loch Leven, an 
island in which was the scene of the confinement of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in 1568. 

Pltotlilre— chief towns, Cupar, Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, and St. 

Andrews. The last-named is the seat of a university. 
Forflinlilre (or Angus) — chief towns, Forfar, Dundee, Montrose, 

Arbroath, Brechin, and Cupar-Angus. Dundee is a laige and 

flourishing port, on the Firth of Tay. 
Klwn a itlln t (or the Meams) — chief towns, Stonehaven and Bervie. 

(<?) Thbee South Highland Counties. 

The three South Highland Counties occupy the centre of 
the country. Buteshire comprises the two islands of Arran 
and Bute, in the Firth of Clyde. Argyle includes many of the 
islands oflf the western coast Perthshire is lowland in the 
east and centre, but highland in the west 

BateBblra — chief towns, Rothesay, on the island of Bute, and Brodick, 
upon the isle of Arran. 

Argyle — chief towns, Inverary, Campbeltown, and Oban. Inverary 
is near the head of Loch Fyne, and at the mouth of the little 
river Ary. Oban is a rising watering-place. Glencoe, the scene 
of the infamous massacre of the Macdonalds, in 1692, is in this 
county, near its northern border-line. 

FertliBlilre — chief towns, Perth, Dunblane, Doune, Dunkeld, and 
CriefH Perth is a fine city on the river Tay. The western part of 
the county includes the district of the Trosachs, famed for its 
scenic beauties. 



{d) Ten North Highland Counties. 
The ten North Highland Counties embrace the whole of 
Scotland north of the Grampians, and also the groups of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. Each of the counties of Aber- 
deen, Banff, Elgin, and Nairn, are partly highland and partly 
lowland ; but those of Inverness, Ross, Cromarty, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, are entirely highland. The county of Orkney 
and Shetland consists of the groups of islands so called. 

Aberdeenshire has for its capital the city oi Aberdeen, situated between 
the mouths of the rivers Dee and Don. Aberdeen is a flourishing 
port, and the seat of a university. The other towns are Peterhead, 
Fraserbui^h, and Inverury. Balmoral, the Highland residence of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, is in this county, on the south bank 
of the Dee. 

BanflUilre — chief towns, Banff (on the river Doveran), Portsoy, and 
Cullen. 

Elgin (or Moray) — chief towns, Elgin and Forres. 

Nairn shire — chief town, Nairn, on a river of the same name. A few 
miles south of Nairn is the village of Auldearn, which was the scene 
of one of Montrose's victories in 1645. 

Invemees-Blilre — chief towns, Inverness and Portree. Inverness is at 
the mouth of the river Ness, which issues from Loch Ness and flows 
into Loch Beauly, at the head of the Moray Firth. A few miles 
east of Inverness is Culloden Moor, the scene of Prince Cliarles 
Edward's tinal defeat, in 1746. Ben Nevis, the highest mountain 
in Britain, is in this county. Portree is a small place on the east 
coast of Skye. 

ROSB-Bhlre — chief towns : — Tain, on the Dornoch Firth, Dingwall, and 
Stomoway. Stomoway is on the island ot Lewis. 

Cromartyshire — chief town, Cromarty, at the entrance of Cromarty 
Firth, one of the finest natural harbours. 

Sutherland — chief town, Dornoch, on the northern side of the firth 
so called. 

CaitlmeBS — chief towns, Wick and Thurso. Wick is a great seat of the 
herring-fishery. Thurso is on the north coast. 

Orkney and Shetland— chief towns: Kirkwall, on the island of Pomona 
or Mainland, the largest of the Orkneys, and Lerwick, on the east 
coast of Mainland, the principal island of the Shetland group. 



Examination Questions. 



1. How is Scotland bounded? 

2. Name th eprindpal capes of Scotland, and point to them on the map. 
8. What U the area of Scotland? 

4. Point oat upon the map the following estuaries—the Firth of Forth, Firth 
of Tay, Moray Firth, Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, the Firth of Clyde, and 
Solway Firth. 

6w BnoBMfrata the principal islands of Scotland, giving their situation with 
reference to the mainland. 

6. To what county do the islands of Staffa and lona belong? Point to their 



Jpcality on the nu^. and say for what they are celebrated. 

sat natoral division nas Scotland, with reference to the 



features 



7. What great 
of Its sozfaoe ? 

8. In what parts of Scotiand are the following— Strathmore. Olenmore, the 

Grampian Mountains, the Ochil Hills, and the Pentland Hills? 
ft. Name tne hiiUiest mountain in Scotland, with its elevation in feet. 
la Point on the map to the principal rivers of Scotland, giving their names. 
IL Name the prindipal lake* of Scotland. Which is the largmt among 

them? 
12. la what part of Scotland to the district of the Trosachs? By what is it 

dtotincntohed? 
18. In what respect does the dimate of Scotland differ from that of England? 
14. Whet miaecmb ocear in Scotland, and in what parts of the country? 
1& Point oat OB tiie map the limits of the coal ana iron dtotrict of Scotland. 



16. Is Scotland more populous, or less so, than England ? What portions of 

the country are most numerously peupled ? 

17. In what parts of Scotland are the cotton and linen manufactures most 

extensively carried on ? 

18. What constitutes the chief industrial pnreuit of the Ilif^hland population? 

19. Into how many counties is Scotland divided? Name the largest and the 

smallest of the number. 

20. Are the counties of Edinburgh, Dumfries, and Lanark, within the High- 

lands or the Lowlands ? 

21. Are Argyle and Inverness Highland or Lowland counties? 

22. Several of the counties are partly Highland and partly within the Low- 

lands : name some of the number. 

23. Which two of the counties are entirelv insular? 

24. Point out on the map the following place»— Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dum> 

fries, Kilmarnock, Dundee. Aberdeen, and Invomi>8s. 

25. In what counties are the following towns respectively situated— Dunbar. 

Kelso, Paisley, Falkirk, Montrose, St. Andrews, Dunfermline, and 
Inverary ? 

26. Of what branches of manufacturing industry are Glasgow and Paisley 

the seat? 

27. In what counties are the battle-fields of Bannockbum and Culloden? 

28. Name the chief towns of each of the following counties— Bute, Kincar- 

dine, Boss, Sutherland, and Orkney and Shetland. 

B 
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PHILIPS ELEMENTARY ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 



IIL IRELAND. 

Ireland lies to the west of Great BritaiD,^ from which it is divided by the North Channel, Irish Sea, and St 
George's Channel. 

Bonndariea.— On the norths west, and south, Ireland is 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the east by the Irish Sea, 
which is connected with the Atlantic by the North Channel 
and St George's Channel 

Extent— The area of Ireland is 31,874 square miles, or 
rather more than two-thirds that of En^and and Wales. 

The ffnaiest length (from Malin Head to Mizen Head) is 290 milefl. 
The greatest hrtadth (from Howth Head to Slyne Head) is 175 miles. 

Ooasts. — The west and south-west coasts of Ireland are 

more irregular than the east or south-east coasts. The chief 

features to be noted are :— 

1. Capes.— The principal capes are : — Malin Head, the mostnorlherly 
point ; Donmore Head, the most loesterly ; and Mizen Head, the VMist 
t<mtheHy. Besides these we have Benmore or Fair Head on the 
north; Achil Head, Slyne Head, Loop Head, Kerry Head, on the 
vest ; Cape Clear, Hook Head, and Camsore Point, on the sovlh ; 
Wicklow Head and Howth Head on the east, 

2. Inlets.— The principal inlets are:— Dublin Bay, Dondalk Bay, 
Btrangford Lough, and Belfast Lough, on the east ; Lough Foyle and 
Lough SwiUy, on the north; Donegal Bay, Sligo Bay, Clew Bay, 
Oalway Bay, the mouth of tiie Shannon, Dingle Bay, Eenmare Bay, 
and Bantry Bay, on the west ; Cork Harbour and Waterford Harbour, 
on the south, 

3. Islands. — None of any considerable size. The principal are : — 
Lambay, on the east; Rathlin, on the north; Achil, Aran, and 
Valentia, on the v>est ; and Cape Clear Island on tiie south. 

Mountains. — The interior of Ireland is generally leyel, the 
mountains lying for the most part in the neighbourhood of 
the coast The principal are : — 

1. The Moume Sfountains and Wicklow ffills, on the east 

2. Mountains of Donegal^ in the north-west. 
8. Kerry MountainSf in the south-west 

4. Mountains of Connemaraf in the west 

*«* The Wicklow Hills are famed for their scenery. Of the less im- 
portant ranges the principal are — the Slieve Bloom, and the Galty and 
Knockmeildown Mountains. 

Plains.— A nearly level plain extends across the middle part 
of the island, from Dublin Bay on the east to Gal way Bay on 
the west 

In some parts of this plain, and also in the various mountain regions, 
there are eztensiTe bogs. These bogs furnish abundance of peat (used 
as fuel), and are capable, when drained, of being brought under cul- 
tiTation. 

Bivers. — Ireland abounds in inland waters. The principal 

rivers are : — 

1. On the north, the Bann and the Foyle, 

2. On the west, the Shannon, Moy, and Erne. 
8. On the south, the Barrow^ Suir, BlackwcUer, Lee, and Bandon, 
i. On the east, the Lagan, Boyne, Uffey, and Slaney, 
*«* AU the rivers on the north, west, and south flow into the Atlantic 

Ocean, and those on the east into the Irish Sea. 

*4»* The liffey has Dublin on its banks. The Shannon is the longest 
river in the British Islands. It passes through the large lakes of Allen, 
Ree, and Derg, and is navigable nearly to iU source. 

* The shoras of Ireland and Great Britain m nearest each other between 
Fair Head and the Mull of Cantlre, where the channel is only 18 miles wide. 



Lakes. — The principal lakes are Lough Neagh,^ Lough 
Erne, Lough Ree, Lovgh Derg, Lough Mask, Lough Corrib^ 
and the Lakes of KUlamey, 

Lough Neagh is the laigest lake in the British Islands. The river 
Shannon flows through Lough Ree and Lough Derg, The Lakes of 
Killamey are noted for their beautiful scenery. The highest moimtains 
in Ireland rise immediately above their western shore. 

Olimate.— The climate of Ireland is moister than that of 
England. This preserves a more constant verdure to the 
fields, and a superior freshness and brightness of colour to its 
general vegetation. The winters are nearly always mild, and 
the prevalent winds, which are from the west, are laden with 
the warm and moist vapours derived from the waters of the 
Atlantic 

Ireland is at all times much more humid than England, and mora 
rain falls on its western and southern than on its eastern coasts. The 
vegetation native to the coasts of Kerry (the south- westernmost county) 
is especially distinguished for its rich luxuriance. 

Prodactions.~In respect of mineral produce, Ireland is 
inferior to England and Scotland in one essential particahur 
— coaL This affects ii\juriously its manufacturing industry. 

The coal-JUlds of Ireland are of limited extent compared to those of 
Great Britain, and their produce smaU in amount Peat is the fael most 
generally consumed, but coal is imported from the English and Scotch 
seaports. There are also ores of copper, lead, iron, and other minenl 
produce, and a rich variety of marbles and building-stones. 

Inhabitants.— The population of Ireland amounted, in 1881, 
to 5,159,000,— about three millions fewer than the number of 
its inhabitants forty years previously. Famine, combined 
with extensive emigration, has caused this unexampled dim- 
inution during the interval 



The great majority of the people of Ireland belong to the Oeltic 
the same as that by which the Highlands of Scotland are peopled ; hot 
in Ulster, the north-east province of the island, the population is prin- 
cipally of Lowland Scotch origin. People of English descent srs sos^ 
tered over every portion of the island. The native language of Inland 
is rapidly becoming superseded by the English tongue. 

Indnstry.—Ireland is chiefly an agricultural country, and a 
very large portion of the land is in pasture. CattU and pigs, 
with various farm-produce, constitute (over by far the graater 
part of the island) its chief industrial wealth. 

The linen manufacture flourishes in Ulster. Woollen and cotton goodi 
are also made, but in smaller quantity. A great part of the oosiawref 
of Ireland consists in the export of its agricultural produce to the English 
market ; and in the import of coal, with various articles of British and 
foreign produce. 



> Lough in Ireland is equivalent to loeh fn Scotland, and Is appttsd Is 
inlets of the sea ss weU ss to inland lakes. Lough IfMgh Is 
three times the sise of Loch Lomond in Sooi'and, and fouissa 
than Wfandermere in England. 
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Oonnties a&d Towns.~Ireland is divided into thirty-two counties, and into four provinces. The provinces are Leinster, 
Ulster, Connaught, and Munster — Leinster in the east, Ulster in the north, Connaught in the west, and Munster in the south. 

1. Letntter contains twelve counties :— Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, Queen's County, King's County, Westmeath, 
Longford, Meath, and Louth. 

2. Ulstair contains nine counties : — Armagh, Down, Antrim, Londonderry, Donegal, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Cavan. 
8. Connaiifflit includes five counties : — Leitrim, Roscommon, Sligo, Mayo, and Galway. 

4. Kunster contains six counties : — Clare, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, and Kerry. 



I. Leinsteb contains twelve counties, which are named in 
the following table, with the chief towns* of each : — 



Counties. 


Chief Towns. 


Counties. 


Chief towns. 


Dublin . . 
Wicklow . 
Wexforxi . 
Kilkenny . 
Carlow . . 
Kildare . . 


Dublin, Kingstown 
Wicklow, Antlow. 
Wexford. 
Kilkenny. 
Carlow. 

Athy, Naaa, May- 
nooth. 


Queen's County 
King's County 

Westmeath 
Longford . . 
Meath . . . 
Louth . . . 


Maryhorouqh. 
Tttllamore, Parsons- 
town. 
Mullingar, Athlone 
Longford. 
Trim, Navan. 
Dundalk, Drogheda 



Dttbliv,' situated at the mouth of the river Liffey, is the metropolis of 
Ireland, and is, besides, a great seat of trade. It is an archiepiscopal 
city, and possesses two cathedrals, and four universities. Kingstown, 
on the south side of Dublin Bay, has also considerable trade. 

Kilkenny, on the river Nore (an affluent of the Barrow), is the lai^gest 
inland town of Ireland. Weatford, at the outlet of the river Slaney into 
Wexford Haven, is a port of considerable trade. Drogheda and DundcUk, 
to the northward of Dublin, are flourishing commercial ports. Drogheda 
stands on the river Boyne, near its mouth. The battle of the Boyne, in 
1690, between the armies of William III. and James II., was fought on 
the banks of the river, a short distance above the town. Athlone, on the 
Shannon, is a thriving inland town, partly in Leinster and partly in 
Connaught. 

2. Ulsteb has nine counties, which, with their towns, are 
named below : — 



Counties. 


Chief towns. 


Counties. 


Chief towns. 


Armagh . . 
Down . . 

Antrim . . 

Londonderry 


Armagh, Portadown 
Downpatrick, New- 

ry^ Donaghadee. 
Belfast, lisbum, 

Carrickfergus. 
Londonderry, Cole- 

raine. 


Donegal . . 

Tyrone . . 
Fermanagh . 
Monaghan . 
Cavan . . 


Lifford, Ballyshan- 
non. 

Omagh, Strabane. 

Enniskillen. 

Monaghan, 

Cavan. 



Belfast* is the laigest city of Ulster, and the chief seat of the linen 
manufactures of Ireland. It has also manufactures of cotton, with 
potteries, glass-works, &c, and a laiiger amount of foreign trade than any 
other city in the island. Armagh has a great share in the linen manu- 
facture, and is an archiepiscopal see — ^the ecclesiastical metropolis of 
Ireland. Londonderry, on the river Foyle, has considerable trade, and 
is famous in story for the gallant defence made by its Protestant inhab- 
itants against the besieging army of James II., in 1689. Coleraine, near 
the mouth of the Bann, is a flourishing port. The Giants' Causeway, on 
the north coast of Antrim, is one of the chief natural wonders of the 
kiogdonL 



> Hie eonsty towns are diitingnished by itallce. 

• In 1881 Dnblin had a popolatioii of 8S0,000. A short distance soath of 
DabUn begbw the lonaiitic dUMot of the Wicklow Mountains. 

• Poputaiioa, (1881) Mr,OOOL 



3. Connaught includes five counties, which, with their 
chief towns, are named in the following table : — 



Counties. 


Chief towns. 


Counties. 


Chief towns. 


Leitrim . . 
Roscommon . 


Carrick-on-Shan- 

non. 
Roscominon. 


Sligo . . . 
Mayo . . . 
Galway . . 


Sligo. 

Castlebar, Westport 

Galway, Tuam. 



Oalway, on the shore of Galway Bay, at the mouth of a stream which 
issues from Lough Corrib, is the lai^est town of Connaught. Its posi- 
tion on the western coast of the island gives it some importance as a 
station for the arrival and departure of vessels communicating with the 
other side of the Atlantic. Some distance to the westward begins the 
romantic tract of country known as Connemara, a region of alternate 
hills and valleys, with enclosed lakes and mountain streams. Aughrim, 
a village in the eastern part of the county (a few miles distant from the 
right bank of the Suck), witnessed a decisive victory gained by the army 
of William IIL over the troops of James II., in 1691. Sligo, at the head 
of Sligo Bay, has considerable trade. 

4 MuNSTEB includes six counties, which, with their chief 
towns, are as follow :— 



Counties. 


Chief towns. 


Counties. 


Chief towns. 


Clare . . 
Tiimerick . 
Tipperary 


Ennis. 

Limerick. 

Clonmel, Carrick-on- 

Shannon, Thurles, 

CasheL 


Waterford 
Cork . . 

Kerry . 


Waterford, Dungarvan 
Cork, Queenstowu, 

Youghal, Bandon, 

Kinsale. 
Tralee, KiUamey. 



Cork, on the river Lee, at its entrance into Cork Harbour, is the 
largest city of Munster, and has a very extensive foreign trade. Cork is 
the third city in Ireland in point of population. Queenstoum (at which 
the larger class of vessels belonging to Cork load and unload their caigoes) 
is on an island in Cork Harbour. Yoitghal, at the mouth of the river 
Blackwater, and Kinsale, at the mouth of the Bandon, are thriving 
seaports. Limerick, on the Shannon, is memorable for the sieges it 
underwent, in 1690 and the following year, in behalf of the Roman 
Catholic cause. Clonmel, on the Suir, is an inland town of some im- 
portance. WaJUrford, also on the Suir, immediately above its junction 
with the Barrow, has considerable export trade, and has extensive com- 
mercial relations with Bristol and other English ports. 

*•* The varied character of the south-western shores of Ireland de- 
serves especial notice. Of its many inlets, the finest is Dingle Bay, 
which penetrates the land for upwards of thirty miles. Valentia Island 
lies at its entrance, on the southern side. The beautiful Lakes of Kil- 
lamey, in this part of Ireland, are three in number— an Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Lake. The town of KiUamey ia close beside the Lower 
Lake. 
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PHILIPS ELEMENTARY ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 



IV. THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

GOVERNMENT, ReUOION, EDUCATION, AND COLONIES. 



Qovemment.— The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. The 
executive power is in the hands of the sovereign ; the legis- 
lative power is divided between the sovereign, the House of 
Lords, and the House of Commons — the last consisting of 
members elected by qualified classes of the people The House 
of Commons alone has the right to regulate the taxes and ex- 
penditure of the kingdom, and the Ministers of the Crown 
are responsible to it for their public proceedings. The people 
of the British Islands thus ei\joy the blessings of a free con- 
stitution. The expression of opinion is free to all classea 

Beligion.— The Protestant religion almost universally pre- 
vails in England and Wales, and also in Scotiand. The 
English Church is under the government of two archbishops 
and twenty-six bishops. There are numerous dissenters from 
the established form of worship. In Scotland, the Presby- 
terian Churchy under the General Assembly of Divines, is 
the established form of church government But there is a 
numerous body of seceders from its ranka The Protestant 
Church of Ireland, a branch of the Anglican Church, but 
disestablished in 1869, is under two archbishqw and ten 



bishops. The minority of the Irish people are R(man 
Catholics, 

Edncation.— On the whole, good — especially in Scotland. 
Elementary education is mainly given in puUic schools, 
under government inspection. Higher education is well pro- 
vided for in numerous grammar schools, colleges, and uni- 
versitiea 

Oolonies.— Besides Great Britain and Ireland, the British 
Empire embraces a vast number oi colonies and dependencieB, 
including amongst them territories in every quarter of the globa 
These are briefly enumerated in the following list : — 

1. In Europe .-—Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta. 

2. In Asia :— British India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Aden, H009- 
Eong, Laboan, Cypms. 

3. In AMoa :— Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, the Gape 
Colony and dejjendencies. Natal, Ascension, St. Helena, Manrittna. 

4. In Ameriea: — Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, Tkhamai^ 
Bermndas, British West India Islands, British Gniana, Hondnm^ 
Falkland Islands. 

5. In AnstralaiU:— New South Wales, Victoria, Sonth Anstnlia, 
Western Anstralia, Queensland, Tasmania, New Zealand, Pyi Islands. 



Examination Questions. 



1. By what is Ireland divided from Great Britain, and how is it boonded? 

t. What is the area of Ireland ? 

t. Describe briefly the coasts, and name the principal capes, of Ireland? 

4. Name the chief inlets and Islands of Ireland? 

6. Distingnish between the portions of Ireland that an moontainoos, and 

those which possess a lerel surface. 
6. What is the name of the longest rirer in Ireland? Thrace oat its coarse 

on the map, and say into what sea it flows. 
7- Bnnmerate the other chief rirers of the island. 
& Name the principal lakes of Ireland, and say which is the largest. 
9. What proportion does LoaghNeagh bear, in respect of siie, to the largest 

of the Scotch and Knglish lakes? 

10. Which two of the lakes belong to the coarse of the Shannon ? 

11. By what is the climate of Ireland distlngalshed from that of Eng^d ? 
IS. What mineral prodace has Ireland? In what particalar, in this regard, 

i« it inferior to Great Britain? 
18. Is Ireland more or less popalous than England and Scotland? Name the 
amoant of its population in 1881> To what race do the mi^iority of the 
Irish people belong? 

14. In what respect do the people of Ulster differ from the population of the 

island in general ? 

15. In what does the industrial produce of Ireland chiefly consist? 

10. In what part of the island does manufacturing industry flourish most, 
and what is the chief article of produce? 

17. Into what number of counties, and into how many prorinces, is Ireland 

dirided? Name the prorinces. 

18. How many counties are in Leinstert How many in Ulster, Connanght, 

and Munster, reqpectiTely ? 
10. Name the counties within Leinster. 
10. Name the counties within Ulster. 



21. Name the counties within Connanght. 

22. Name the counties within Munster. 

23. In what counties are Dublin, Athy, Maryborough, Tullamore, and Dun* 

dalk, respectively ? 

24. On what rivers are Dublin, Kilkenny, Wexford, Drogheda, and Athkae? 

SS. What noteworthy event distinguishes the neighbourhood of Droghe da t 
At what period ? 

86. What phMM ranks flrst, in point of size, among the dties of Ulster, tad 

by what kind of industry is it distinguished T 

87. What city ranks as the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland, and in what 

county is it ? 

28. On what rivers are Londonderry and Coleralne situated? 
20. What historical event distinguishes Londonderry? 

80. Where is the Giant's Causeway, and of what does ft consist 7 

81. Name the largest city of Connanght, and point to it on the napu 

82. In what county is the village of Aughrim, and for what Is it nol«waHhy? 

88. What place is largest, and what second in sise, among the dtlss of 

Munster? 

84. Upon what rivers are Cork, Kinsale, limerick, Waterfocd, and GkHBilt 
86. For what is Limerick historicaUy distinguished t 
80. In what county are the Lakes of KiUamey? 



87. Under what form of government are the British Islands? 

88. What form of religious worship prevails in England, SooUaad, and It*- 

land, reqpectively ? 

80. What colonies or dependencies does Great Britain posaesa tai Bnropet 

40. What colonies or dependencies does Great Britain posaesa tai A^t 

41. What colonies or dependencies does Great Britain posaesa In Africa? 
48. What colonies or dependencies does Great Britain posaesa la AsMrtml 
48. What colonies has Great Britain in Australasia? 
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FBANOE. 

Frakcb lies on the western side of Europe, and stretches across the continent, from the shores of the ocean to the 
Mediterraneaa 



Boundaries.— On the north by the English Channel and 
Belgium ; on the ecut by Qennany, Switzerland, and part of 
Italy ; on the south by Uie Mediterranean Sea and Spain ; on 
the west by the Bay of Biscay. 

Fnmce is divided from England by the Bngliah Channel and Strait of 
Dover; from Belgium and Otrmawy by an artificial frontier; from 
SwUxerland by Mount Jora ; from Italjf by the Western Alps ; and from 
S^in by the Pyrenees. 

Extent.— France is about three and a half times larger 
than England and Wales, its area amounting to 200,000 square 
mile& Its length is about 600 miles, and its breadth about 
640niile& 

Goaats.— France has three lines of sea-coast Two of them 
are continuous- the Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; the third 
belongs to the Mediterranean. It is therefore well situated 
for maritime commerce. 

L Gapes. — Griz Nez and La Hague on the north-west ; Ushant and 
Bee du Raz on the west. 

2. Intots. — ^The only considerable openings are the Bay of St. Malo ; 
the estuaries of the Seine, Loire, Gironde ; and the Gulf of Lions. 

Islaiida.— At the entrance of the English Channel, Ouessant 
(or Ushant) ; in the Bay of Biscay, Belle Isle, Ee, and Oliran; 
in the Mediterranean, the large island of Corsica, 

L Cornea is an Italian island, but has belonged to France since 1768, 
and now forms one of the departments into which the country is divided. 
Monte Rolondo, in the interior of the island, is a lofty peak 9,600 feet 
above the 



2. lie CJhonnel Islands, off the north-west coast of France, belong to 
Great Britain, and have been attached to the English crown ever since 
the Norman conquest They consist of Jersey, Ouemsey, Aldemey, 
Sark, and a few smaller islets. The chief town of Jersey, the largest 
of the number, is St. ffelier. 

Natural Featnrea.— France is, in general, a leyel country ; 
but it is mountainous on some parts of its border-line, and is 
hilly in portions of the interior, towards the centre and east ^ 
It is well watered by numerous rivers ; but there are no lakes 
of any considerable size. 

L Mountains.— The principal mountain-ranges are : — 

(1) The Alps, which divide France from Italy, and rise abof« the 
siow-Une.* The loftiest point is Moni Blanc, 15,780 feet high.* 

(2) MausU Jwra-Aen elevated than the Alps—extends along the bor- 
dor of France and Switzerland. 

(8) The Pyrenees form the border between France and Spain, and are 
eoToed with snow on their higher peaks^ thoogh they are not so lofty 
asthe Alpa. 

■ la the south-west there is a nnaricable tract known as the Landes, 
which fa a flat, sandy waBt»— Uned by sand-hills along the coast, and hacked 
inlaad by pine-forestsL 

' That la, tiM Una at which, owing to the severity of the cold, the snow 
never meltB. The heli^ of the anow-Una in the Alps is between 8,000 and 
9^000 fael 

• JToitf SfaiM fa OB the fifoottor-llDa of Ftaaoe and Italy. 



(4) The Cevennes are a long chain of hills in the east of France, on 
the western side of the valley of the Rhone. 

(5) The Vosges are farther to the northward, on the border of Germany. 

(6) The Mountains qf Auvergne are a gronp of extinct volcanoes in 
central France. 

2. Bivera.— France has four considerable rivers, besides 
many of less me. The four great rivers are :— the Seine, flow- 
ing into the English Channel ; the Loire and Garonne^ flow- 
ing into the Bay of Biscay ; and the Mhone^ flowing into the 
Mediterranean. 

The Seine, Loire, and Oaronne, are entirely within the French terri- 
tory. The npper part of the Rhone (above the Lake of (Geneva) belongs 
to Switzerland. The npper portions of the Moselle and Meuse, both of 
which are afflnents of the Rhine, are within France. 

Climate.— France is, on the whole, a warmer country than 
England, especially in the south. The air is generally drier 
than in our own country. In the north of France, howeyer, 
the winters are often severe. 

Prodnctions,— The productions of northern France re- 
semble those of England, but its forests are much more 
extensive; and many wild animals are still found in the 
mountainous districts. 

1. The vine is abundantly grown in the east, centre, and south of 
France ; and the olive, the mulberry, and the^, in the south. 

2. In mineral produce France is inferior to England — eoal especially 
being less abnndant. Iron, however, is plentifully distributed. 

Inhabitants.— At the last census, (December, 1876) the 
total number was 37,000,000, or 180 to the square mile. 

1. Baoe and Language.— The greater number of the people are 
French, and the French language, which is mainly derived firom the 
Latin, is widely used by the higher classes all over Europe. 

2. Bdncatton. — Public education \b well advanced, and \b directly 
under the control of the government. 

8. Religion.— The great majority of the French nation are followers 
of the Church of Rome. 

Industry.— Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are all 
extensively pursued, and the productions of French industry 
are of high value Wines and brandy are two of the charac- 
teristic articles of produce. Of textile &brics, silk takes in 
France the first place in importance. The silk manufacture 
is chiefly pursued in the south ; the tooollen manufacture, and 
also the making of linen and lace, principally in the north ; 
the cotton manufacture in the north and east 

1. Lyons, Nismes, and Avignon are noted for their silk goods; 
Rouen, Amiens, and Abbeville for their wooUen fabrics ; LiUe and 
Valenciennes for their laces and muslins ; Paris for its artificial flowen^ 
gloves, jewellery, and other works of taste and ornament. 

2. Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Havre are the three great seats of the 
foreign export trade. The first-named is on the Mediterranean ; Bor- 
deanx is on the estuary of the Gironde (as the outlet of the river 
Oaronne is called), and is the chief emporium of the wine trMla ; 
Havre is at the month of the Seine, and fonns the port of PlariM. 
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PHIUPS ELEMENTARY ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 



Qoyemment.— The present government of France is repub- 
lican in form; the Franco-German war of 1870-1 having involved 
the downfall of the imperial dynasty. 

Divisions and Towns.— France is divided into eighty-six 
departments, which are generally named according to the 
rivers which flow through them. 

1. Twelve of the departments are included within the basin of the 
river Seine, which corresponds (among the older divisions of France) to 
the provinces of Champagne, Isle of France, and Lower Normandy. 
The most considerable towns within the basin of the Seine are Paris, 
Rouen, Havre, Troyes, and Rheims. Paris, the capital of France, is in 
the department of Seine. It stands upon either bank of the river Seine, 
and contains nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants. Rouen, on the Lower Seine, 
has large woollen manufactories, and Ilavref at the mouth of the same 
river, is the port of Paris. Troyes is on the Upper Seine. 

2. Seventeen of the departments are within the basin of the river 
Loire, which comprehends the ancient provinces of Auvergne, Berry, 
Orleanois, Touraine, Maine, Aiyou, and parts of Poitou and Brittany. 
The chief towns within the basin of the Loire are Nantes, Tours, 
Orleans, Poitiers, Moulins, Clermont, and St. Etienne. Nantes is a 
flourishing port on the Loire, a few miles above its mouth. Tours and 
Orleans are both on the Loire. Moulins is on the Allier. St. Etienne, 
near the Upper Loire, is the chief seat of the iron-works of France. 

8. Thirteen of the departments are within the basin of the river 
Garonne, which includes the ancient Guienne, with parts of Gascony 
and Languedoc. The most important towns within the basin of the 
Garonne are Toulouse and Bordeaux. Toulouse is on the Upper Garonne ; 
Bordeaux, the great wine port, at the head of the estuary which the 
river forms above its outlet. 

4. Seventeen of the departments are within the basin of the Rhone, 
which comprehends the ancient Burgundy, Franche-Comte, Lyonnais, 
Dauphin y, and the chief parts of Provence and Languedoc. The principal 
towns within the basin of the Rhone are Lyons, Dijon, Besanfon, Avig- 
non, and Nismes. Lyons, at the junction of the Saone with the Rhone, 
is the second city of France in population, and the great seat of the silk 
manufacture. Avignon is on the Rhone, lower down its course. 

6. Four of the departments are within the valleys of the Moselle and 
the Meuse (Rhine-basin). The principal town within this region is 
Nancy, on the Meurthe, an affluent of the Moselle. Alsace and a lai^ 
portion of Lorraine, previously French, were transferred to (Germany 
in 1871. 

6. Three of the departments lie to the north of the Seine valley, and 
include the ancient Picardy, Artois, and French Flanders. The most 
important towns in this portion of France are Amiens, Abbeville, 



Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, Lille, Valenciennes, and Arrat. Both A\ 
and Abbeville are on the river Sonmie, which flows into tht Rngliah 
Channel Creasy and Aginconrt, names weU-known in hktoiry, are in 
this part of France, the former near the Somme, and Agincourt fnithcr 
to the north. Calais, on the strait which divides the French and 
English coasts, is only 21 miles distant from Dover. 

7. Seven of the departments are between the basins of the Lower 
Seine and Loire. They lie along the shores of the channel and tha 
neighbouring ocean, and include the chief part of the ancient proviDcet 
of Brittany and Normandy. The principal towns .in this division of 
France are Rennes, Caen, Cherbourg, St. Bfalo, and Brest Cherbourg 
and Brest are important naval stations. 

8. Four of the departments occupy the tract of country between the 
Lower Loire and the mouth of the Gkironne, corresponding to the ancient 
Saintonge and Angoumois, with the chief part of Poitou. The principal 
towns in this part of France are La Rochelle, JRoch^ort, and Cogiuu, 
The two former are seaports ; Cognac, in the valley of the river 
Charente, is famous for its brandies. 

9. Three departments are south-west of the Garonne basin. Tliey 
include the ancient Beam and Navarre, with part of Gascony. The 
chief towns are Bayonne and Pau. Bayonne is at the mouth of the 
river Adour, which enters the Bay of Biscay. 

10. Three departments lie south-east of the Ghironne basin, along 
the coast of the Mediterranean, and for the most part within the 
ancient Languedoc. The chief towns are MontpellieTf Cette, and 
Narbonne. 

11. Upon the coast of the Mediterranean, to the east of the Rhone, 
and within the ancient Provence, are Marseilles and TotUon, the former 
a flourishing conmiercial city ; the latter an important naval station. 

12. The Island of Corsica includes the towns of Betstia and AJaedo, 
the latter distinguished as the birthplace of Napoleon I. 

Oolonies.— France possesses the following colonies and 
foreign dependencies : — 

1. In Africa. — Algeria ; St. Louis, at the mouth of river Senegal ; 
Goree, near Cape Verde ; Reunion, or Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean. 

2. In Asia. — Pondicherry, in India ; French Cochin Chinay in tbt 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

3. In America —Islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St Bar> 
tholomew, in the West Indies ; French Guiana ; Islands of St. Piexn 
and Miquelon, in the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

4. In Polynesia.— New Caledonia, Loyalty Islands, MarqneiBf 
Islands, and Society Islands. 



Examination Questions. 



1 Name, and point out on the map, the boundaries of France. 

1 What proportion does the size m France bear to that of England and 

8. What lines of sea-coast does France possows T 

4. Where are the Channel Islands T To what country do they belong ? Name 
the different islands. 

6. What mountains form part of the frontier-line of France ? 
e. Is Prance generally a level or a hilly coontrv 7 

7. In what part of France is the district called the lAndesT What are its 

features ? 

8. Name the four great rivers of France, with the seas into which they 

flow. 

9. What kind of climate has France, compared with that of England ? 

10. What productions of the vegetable kingdom characterise the south of 

France? 
11 In what parts of France is the rine most extensirely grown for the pur- 

poee of whie produce ? 
It. What is the population of France? From what language is the modem 

French mainly derived ? What is the prevailing religK»n ? 
1ft. What branch of manufacture is most characteristu: of French industrr? 
14. In what parts of France are the silk, woollen, linen, and cotton manuiao- 

turse. ehiefl V pursued ? 
lAw What other artkles enter into the list of French manufacturing produce ? 



16. What articles are moet extensivelT exported tram France f 

17. Name the three great ports for the foreign c(Mnmerce of F^raaee^ aad 

point them out on the map. 

18. Under what form of government is France? 

19. Into how many departments is France divided, and trcm what are their 

names in many cases derived ? 

20. Name some of the most important among the former prorinoea of FVanoe. 

21. On what rivers are the following places situated :— Paris, w^*«»^n. Troyes, 

Amiens, Orleans, and Nantes? 

22. Name the principal sea-ports on the French shores of the Chaaaal t 

23. In what parts of France are Creasy. Aj;inoonrt, and Poitiers ? 

24. Where Is Lyons, and of what branch of industry Is it the seal T 

25. Where are Rheims, La BocheUe, Bochefort, Montpeliier, D^^oii, sad 8t 

Etienne ? 

26. On what river is Bordeaux, and for what is it dIstingnishedT 

27. On what rivers are Toulouse, Bayonne, Avignon, Bwangon, Naaey, tM 

Verdun ? 

28. Point on the map to Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon, the three great naval 

arsenals of France. 

29. Where Is Marseilles, and for what is it noteworthy T 

80. What towns does the island of Corsloa contain ? 

81. For what is the town of Ajaodo noted? 

82. Enumerate the foreign poesesslnns of F^anoa 
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BELGIUM. 

Belgium is a small country in the west of Europe, adjacent to France. 



Boundaries.— It is bounded on the north by Holland ; on 
the ecut by Prussia; on the soiUh by France; and on the 
west by the North Sea or (German Ocean. 

Extent. — Its area is 11,000 square miles, which is nearly 
one-fifth the size of England and Wales. ^ 

Surface.— The greater part of Belgium is level ; but in its 

eastern division the ground becomes hilly, and includes the 

wooded region of the Ardennes. 

RlTem.— The Mettae (or Maas) and the Schddt are the two chief 
rivers of Belgium, but both of them paas thence into Holland, and have 
their lower courses in that country. 

Olimate.— The climate is temperate, and generally re- 
sembles that of England. 

Productions.— The most valuable of the natural productions 
are coal* and tron, which Belgium contains in rich abundanca 

Inhal)itants.— Belgium has above 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
and is, for its size, a very populous country. 

1. Language. — ^The language of the lower orders of the Belgian popu- 
lation is Flemish, but the upper classes of society speak French. 

2. Religion. — Nearly all the Belgians belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, There are only about 13,000 Protestants. 

Industry.— The Belgians are highly distinguished by their 
industry. 

1. Nearly every part of the country is well cultivated. Cam, JUix, 
hemp, madder, tobacco, and clover are grown. 

2. The 1000^^, linen, lace, cotton, and silk manufactures are largely 
carried on, and the iron-^uforks* are very extensive. The Jine laces 
of Bmsfiel^ Mechlin, and Antwerp are particularly celebrated. 



> Its greatest extent^ from east to west, Is about 100 milee, and from north 
to sooth about 116 milM. Its feo-eocwt Is only 40 mUes in length. 

' Belgium sapplies more coal than any other country in Europe, excepting 
Britain. The two diief ooal-fleldi are those of HainauU and JAdge. 

* Ironrworks are numerous in the eastern part of the kingdom, towards the 
banks of the Menae. 



3. Commerce.— The principal imports are colonial produce and wool ; 
the chief exports are coal, iron, manufactured goods, and agricultural 
produce. The chief ports are Antweip, Ostend, and Broges. 

%* The internal trade and industry of Belgium are greatly facilitated 
by excellent roads, numerous canals, and an extensive system of 
railioays, radiating from Mechlin.^ 

Goyemment.— Belgium is a kingdom under constitutional 
forms, and prior to the revolution of 1830 was attached to 
the neighbouring kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Divisions and Towns.— Belgium is divided into nine pro- 
vinces, which, with their chief towns, are as follow : — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


West Fulndebs 

East Flandsbs 

Hainault 


Bruges, Ostend. 
Ghent, St Nicholas. 
Toumay, Mons. 
Brussels, Louvain. 
Antwerp, Mechlin. 
St. Tron, Hasselt 


South Bbabaitt 

Antwebp 


LiMBUsa 


Lib'ob 


Li^, Verviers. 
Namur, Dinant 
Arlon, Marche. 


Namub 


Luxembubo 



Bbussels (population 376,000) is the capital of Belgium.* It stands 
on the river Senne, in the centre of the kingdom, and is a well-built and 
attractive city. Ten miles to the south is the battlefield of Waterloo. 

Anttoerp, on the river Scheldt, is the principal port of Belgium, and 
the chief seat of its foreign trade. Mechlin is the centre of the railway 
system of Belgium, and is noted for its lace manufactures. Ostend, on 
the North Sea, is a port of secondary importance. lAige, in the eastern 
part of the kingdom, on the river Meuse, is the chief seat of tiie iron- 
works of Belgium. Afons and Namur are within the principal coal 
district. Ohent, on the Scheldt, is the chief seat of the cotton mano. 
facture. 

*«* Belgium formed part of the region known in former ages as the 
Low Countries, and was the frequent theatre of war. The sites of 
numerous battle-fields are, therefore, within its limits. Among them 
are :— Steinkirk, Landen, Fontenoy, Quatre-bras, and Waterioo. 



•> Or Malines. 

* Nearly aU the great cities of Belgium were more populous at a former 
period— during the lath and Uth centuries— than they are at the preseol 
I day. 



Examination Questions. 



1. Where is Belgtum, and how Is it bounded T 

2. What la its extent, compared with that of England and Wales T 

5. What kind of oonntry la Belgium, as to its sur&oe? 

A Name the diief riven of Belgium. Into what sea do they flow? 
fu What kind of dimate has B^umT 

6. In what kind of mineral produce ifl Belgium rich? 

7. What la the populatioB of Belgium? 

a What are the people of Belgtmn pnqperly caUedT What language la 
gMianUy spoken T 



9. What articles of industrial produce does Belgium supply ? 

10. What is the form of government ? 

11. Into how many provinces is Belgium divided T Name them. 

12. Point on the mi4> to the capital of Belgium. On what river doea 11 

stand? 
18. Name the chief sea-port of Belgium. On what river doea it stand? 
14. For what are Mechlin, Ghent, Bragea, and liege respectively noted ? 
16. Where are Mons and Namur? 
le. What battle-flelda are included within the Umita of Belgfaun T 
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HOLLAND, OB THE NETflEBLABDS. 



Boundaries.— Holland is bounded on the north and west 
by the North Sea, on the east by Germany, and on the south 
by Belgium. 

Extent.— The area of Holland is 20,000 square miles, which 
is about three times the size of Wales. 

Coasts.— Holland includes the Zuyder Zee^ and the DoUart 
Zee,' both of them arms of the North Sea. The coasts are 
low and flat, and consist, in many parts, of islands formed 
by the mouths of the great rivers. 

Ifllands. — Two principal groaps : one in the norili-wert (Tezel, kc.\ 
ftnd another in the south-west (Walcheren, kc.) 

Surface.— Holland is a flat country, and large parts of it 
are naturally marshy. 

Along the coast the land is, in some places, below the level of the 
adjacent sea, which is only prevented from overflowing it by means of 
dykeSf or mounds of artificial construction. Many tracts, now fertUe, 
have been by like means reclaimed from the sea. 

Biyers.— The three principal are the Rhine^ Meuse, and 
Scheldt, all of these flowing into the North Sea 

The Rhine and the Meuse form a united delta, and their various 
channels render the country, in that part, a complete net-work of water- 
courses. Besides these rivers and their branches, Holland is also tra- 
versed by a vast number of canals. 

Olimate.— The climate is temperate, but rather colder, and 
also moister, than that of England. 

Productions.— There are no metals, and but few mineraU, 
The country is chiefly famous for its dairy and farm produce. 

Inhabitants.— In 1877 the population of Holland numbered 
3,800,000, — an average of 190 to the square mile. 

1. Race and Language.— The people mostly belong to the Teutonic 
or German race ; but the common language is Dutch. 

2. Education. — In an advanced condition. 

3. Religion.— The Protestant religion is foUowed by about two- 
thirds of the inhabitants — ^the rest are Roman Catholics. 



Industry.- The people of Holland are distinguished for 
their industry, frugality, and cleanliness. They are among the 
best farmers and most successful traders in the world. 

Farm and dairy produce (cattle, butter, cheese, kc), and /ortiffm 
commerce, are the things which chiefly engage the attention of the Dutch 
nation. They have a huge carrying-trade in the productions of other 
lands. The fisheries are also of value, and there are also some important 
manufacttirts. 

*•* The internal trade of Holland is carried on mostly by the riven 
and canals. Of the latter, the principal are the North Holland Canal, 
from the Helder to the Y, and the deeper North Sea Canal, from 
Amsterdam to the North Sea. 

Ooyemment.- The kingdom of the Netherlands is an 
hereditary manarchyy under constitutional form& 

Provinces and Towns.— Holland includes tm proyincesy 
besides portions of Limburg and Loixemburig The last is 
properly a part of Germany, but is attached to the Dutch 
crown. Their names, with the chief towns in each, are : — 



> The Zuyder Zee was formed by an irruption of the sea in 1282. 
* Hit DoUart Zee was formed by two inundations in 1877 and 1287. 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


North Holland .... 


Amsterdam, Haarlem, Horn, Alkmaar. 


South Holland .... 


Rotterdam, The Hague, Leyden. 


Zbeland 


Middlebuiig, Flushing. 
Hertogensbosch, Breda. 
Utrecht. 


North Brabant .... 


Utrecht 


Oubldrrland 


Nimeguen^ Zutphen. 


OVERTBSBL 


Zwoll. 


Drknthb 


Meppel. 


Fribsland 


Leeuwarden. 


Oroninobn 


Gronin^en. 


LlMBURO 


Maestncht. 


LUXRMBURQ 


Luxembuig. 



Amsterdam (population, 300,000) is the largest dty of the Nether- 
lands, and the great seat of its foreign trade. It stands at the eotranco 
of the river Amstel, into an estuary of the Zuyder Zee. But The Hague 
is the seat of government, and forms the political capital of the king- 
dom. Rotterdam is on the river Meuse. Leyden, on a hrandi of the 
Rhine, to the south-west of Amsterdam, is famous for its university. 

Colonies.— The chief foreign possessions of Holland are : — 

1. In the Bast Indies -.—Java, parts of Sumatra, Borneo, &c 

2. In the New Worlit:— Part of Quiana, and soom of the Wert 
India Islands. Of the latter the piino^Md it Cwrt^aon 



Examination Qusstion& 



1. How is Holland, or the kingdom of the Netherlands, hoonded? 

2. What is the area of Holland? 

8. What arms of the sea occur on the coast of Holland? Point th«m oat 

upon the map. 
4. What kind of country is Holland, as to its surface? 
6. Name the three principal rivers of Holland. Into what 
e. What kind of climate has Holland? 
7 By what qualities are the Dutch people distinguished ? 

8. What is t!ie population of Holland? 

9. Of what do the productions of Dutch induatry chiefly consist, and what 

kind of trade do the Dutch carry on? 



do they flow? 



10. Name the two great canals of Holland. 

11. Under what kind of government iflHoUand? 
li. What is the prevailing rdigion? 

18. Name the provinces into which HoUand is divided? 
14. How is Amsterdam sitoated, and for what is tt distiwgikhed t 
16. Name some of the other principal towns of Holland. Wbleh la Iht Msl 
of government? 

16. By what characteristics (as to appearance) are tba towaa U HoOfvd 

generally distinguished ? 

17. Name the chief foreign po s s e s si ons of Holland. 
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SWITZERLAND. 



Bonndaries.—SwiTZSBLAKD ittm entirely inland country, 
and is bounded on the north by Germany, on the ecui by 
Austria, on the sotUh by Italy, and on the west by France. 

Extent.— Its area is nearly 16,000 square miles— little more 
than a third part of the size of Ihigland and Wales. 

llonntaina.— Two-thirds of the surface of Switzerland con- 
sist of high mountains and intervening vaUeys : the remain- 
ing third is an elevated plaia It is, therefore, a mountainous 
country. 

The Alps cover the greater part of Switzerland, and form a stupen- 
dous chain along the Swiss and Italian border. Mont Blane, the 
highest summit of the Alps, is not in Switzerland, but within the 
a4jacent province of Savoy. The highest of the Swiss Alps are Mont 
HoM, Mont Cervin (or the Matteriiom), Finster-aar-homf and the 
Jwnqfrau, All the higher portions of these and other lofty summits 
are covered with perpetual snow. 

Rivers.— The four principal are the Ehiney the Rhone, the 

Aar, and the Inn, 

The Kkine flows through the Lake of Constance ; the Rhone through 
the Lake of Geneva. The Aar is a tributary of the Rhine ; the Inn is 
a tributary of the Danube. 

Lakes. — ^The largest are Geneva and Constance; next come Ne^f' 
ehatel, Lucerne, and Zurich, 

Climate.— The air of the higher open country is cool, but 

on the shores of the lakes and in other sheltered localities 

the climate is warm, more so than that of England. 

Produotloiis. — The vine flourishes in the lower vaUeys and plains. 
But Switzerland is rather pastoral than an agricultural country. Some 
metals and minerals are found, but not much worked. 

In]iabitant8.~Switzerland had in 1880 above 2,800,000 

inhabitants— an average of 180 to the square mila 

1. Baoe and Laagnsge. -The Swiss are partly of French and partly 
of German descent, and speak respectively the languages of France and 
Germany.^ 



2. Eduoation.— Education is compnlsoTy, and highly advanced, espe* 
cially in the Protestant cantons. 

8. Religion.— Rather more than half the Swiss people are Protestants ; 
the rest belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Industry-— The Swiss are a frugal and industrious raoa 

Mani{faeturea are extensively pursued, chiefly silk and cotton goods, 
watches, > and musical boxes. In the mountain-tracts the rearing <^ 
cattle and the produce of the dairy are the chief features of Swiss 
industry. In spite of great natural disadvantages, the commerce of 
Switzerland is extensive. Communication with Italy is carried on by 
means of several magnificent roads across the Alps, and the railway 
systems of the two countries are now united by the recently completed 
great St. Oothard Tunnel, which is upwards of nine miles in length. 

Qoyeniment.— Switzerland is a federal republia Each 
canton has a government of its own, and the whole are joined 
in a federal union, governed by a Diet 

Divisions and Towns.— Switzerland comprehends twraty- 
two cantons, the names of which, with the principal towns in 
each, are as follow : — 



> In one of the Swiss cantons— that of Tessin, to the south of the Alps— 
the people are of Italian origfai, and speak the Italian language. 



Cantons. 


Towns. 


Cantons. 


Towns. 


Berne 


Berne. 

Soleure. 

Basle. 

Aareau. 

Zurich. 

Schaffhau<(en. 

Frauenfeld. 

AppenzelL 

St. Gall. 

Glaros. 

Schwyz. 


Zuo 


ZoK 

Lucerne. 

Stanz. Samen. 

Altorl. 

Fribourg. 

NeufchateL 

Lausanne. 

Genera. 

Sion. 

Chur or Colre. 

Bellinzona, Lugano. 


SOLEUBE 

Bast.r 


Lucerne 

Unterwalden . 
Uri 


Aaroau 

Zurich 

schaffhausen.. 

Thuroau 

appenzell 

St. Gall 

GlJkRUS 

SCHWYZ 


Fribouro 

Neufchatel .... 
Vaud 


Geneva 

Valais 


Grisons 

Tessin .. 



Bebns (population 36,000) is the capital of Switzerland. It stands 
on the river Aar. Geneva, Zurich, and Basle are next in importance. 
Oenevaf the laigest town in Switzerland, is on the Rhone, at its outlet 
from the Lake of Geneva. Zurich is at the foot of the Lake of Zurich, 
at the outlet of the river Limmat, which joins the Aar. Bcule is on 
the Rhine, and is the seat of a considerable trade. 

%* The Lake of Lucerne, in the heart of the mountain country, is 
enclosed by the four forest cantons of Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and 
Lucerne — the cradle of Swiss independence. 

^ About half a million watches are made annually, occupying above 
85,000 workmen. 



Examination Questions. 



1. Name the boimdaries of Switzerland. What natural features do they 

t. 

s. 

4. 



What, in round numbers, Is the arsa of SwitserlandT 
What kind of surface does Switserland exhibit? 
Name some of the principal Alpine summits that are within or on the 
borders of Switseriandl Which Is highest of the number T 
6u Mention the principal riven of Swltceriand, tracing their oonrses on the 

map. 
S. Name the principal lakes? 
7. OeMribehrieajtheoliBate: 



a What productions of the soQ belong to Switzerland 1 
0. What was the popuhtUon of Switserland in 1880 ? 

10. What languages are commonly spoken by the Swiss people? 

11. What industrial pursuits distinguish the Swiss nation ? 

12. Under what form of government is Switserland ? 

18. How many cantons does Switzerland embrace? Which, among them, 
contains the seat of the general government 7 

14. In what parts of the country are the cities of Geneva, Zurich, and Baals? 

For what are the two former distinguished ? 

15. Name the four " forest cantons " of Switzerland. 
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PHILIPS ELEMEKTABT ATLAS AND QEOORAPHT 



THE GEBMAN EMFIBE. 



Boundaries.— On the north by the North Sea, Denmark, 
and the Baltic ; on the south by Switzerland and Austria ; 
on the east by Austria and Russia ; and on the toest by France, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

Extent.— The total area of the (German Empire as now 
constituted is 212,000 square miles, or about three and a-half 
times that of England and Wales. 

Ooasts.— The total length of the coast-line is about 1,200 
miles. There are numerous inlets, but few good harbours. 

1. Inlets. — ^The principal inlets are the Jahde, estuaries of the Weser 
and Elbe, Gulf of Lubeck, Stettiner Haff, and Qulf of Danzic, with Frische 
HafTand Kurische HafT. 

2. Islands.— The Frisian Islands, Nordemey, &c., in the North Sea ; 
Rngen, kc, in the Baltic. 

Natural Features.— Germany is for the most part level, 
but includes many detached groups of high ground within its 
southerly and westerly divisions. 

1. Mountains. — ^The chief mountain-ranges are the VoageSf on the 
left bank ; and the Schwarz Wold, Tauniu, and Westa^vxUd, on the 
right bank of the Rhine; B6hmer Wold, Erz Odnrge, and Riesen 
Oebirge, on the Austrian frontiers ; and the Han Mountains, Teuto- 
burger WcUd, VogeUUrg, and Hiiiringer Wold, between the basins of 
the Elbe and the Rhine. 

2. Rlvvrs. — ^The principal rivers are the Rhine, Ems, Weser, and 
Elbe, flowing into tiie North Sea ; the Oder, Vistula, and NievMn, 
flowing into the Baltic ; and the Danube, flowing into the Black Sea. 

8. Lakes. — Lake Constance, or Boden See, on the south ; Ammer 
See and Wurm See, K6nig See and Chiem See, in Bavaria. 

Olimate.— The climate of C^ermany resembles, on the whole, 
that of Britain ; it is, however, somewhat colder, and the 
winters are more severe. 

Productions.— The foresis are extensive, and give shelter 
to numerous wild animala The minerals include coal^ with 
iron and other metals. 

Inhabitants.— The total population of the German Empire 
was, according to the last census (1880), 45,194,000— an 
average of more than 200 persons to the square mile. 

1. Baoe and Language.— Nearly 90 per cent of the people are 
Otnnans, and the Gkrman language is almost universaUy spoken. There 
are about 2,500,000 Poles, and 500,000 Jews. 

2. Eduoatlon. — Education is general, and compulsory throughout 
the empire. 

8. Rellglon^The majority of the Prussians are Protestants, but 
south Germany is chiefly Roman Catholie, 

Industry. — Germany in general is rather agricultural than 
manufacturing. 

1. Agrlcnltora employs three-fourths of the German population. 
Various grains, /ax, and the vine are extensively grown. 

2. Kannflaetiiras. — The linen manufacture is extensively pursued in 
Silesia ; the cotton, teoollen, and silk manufactures, with various works 
in metal, in the western half of the kingdom. Beriin is especially noted 
for its glass, porcelain, jeweUery, and fancy goods in general 



8. Ctommeroe.— The imports are cotton and wooUen goods ; ixtm, 
coals, hemp, tallow, &c., and colonial produce. The exports are coin, 
oxen, sheep, and horses; raw sugar, wool, timber, linen, and pro- 
visions, ^e trade of the Empire is under the control of the ZoUoereim 
or Customs League, which at present embraces aU the G^rmaii States^ 
except Hambuig and Bremen. 

Qoyeminent.~By the constitution of April, 1871, all the 
(German states '* form an eternal union for the protection of 
the realm, and the care of the welfiftre of the (German people." 
The supreme direction of all affairs is in the hands of the 
Edng of Prussia, who is thus the Emperor of (Germany. 

Up to 1866, Germany was politically divided into numerous states, 
united into a body called the Germanic Confederation, but each of 
them with a government of its own. Austria ranked first amongst the 
German States in size and importance — Prussia second. The Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866 efiected a material alteration in the aiEurs of 
Germany, and raised Prussia to the foremost place amongst the German 
States. The former Confederation was dissolved, and a new Confedera- 
tion — consisting of the States of North Germany, with Prussia at their 
head, Austria being expressly excluded — formed in its place. This 
latter was terminated by the issues of the Franco-German war of 
1870-1, which resulted in the creation of a new German Empire, under 
the hereditary headship of the royal house of Prussia. It involved, 
besides, the transfer from France to Germany of the territory of Alsace- 
Lorraine, embracing an area of 5,600 square miles (nearly the site of 
Yorkshire), and a population of above a million and a half. Alsace- 
Lorraine is under the immediate administration of the Empiro : each of 
the other States comprehended within it has a distinct government 
of its own. 

Divisions.— The following table sho¥ni the states included 
in the present (German Empire : — 



states. 



1. Kingdoms of 



Grand 
Duchies of 



/Prussia .... 
Bavaria .... 
wurtembero 
Saxony .... 

Baden .... 
Mecklbnburo-Schwkrin 



8. Dachieaof 



Oldenburg . 
Saxe-Weimar 
, Meckubnburo-Steblitz 

Brunswick . 
Saxb-Meiningen , - . 

.AJfHALT 

Saxe-Coburg^Goiha ! 
Saxb-Altenburo 



4 Prindpalltlea 
of "* 



/Lippe-Detmold . . . . 

Waloeck 

schwarzburg-rudolstadt 
Schwarzburo-Sonderhausbn . 
Reuss (younger line) 

SCHAUMBURG-LlPPE . 

Reuss (ELDER LINE) 

(Hamburg. 
LUBECK. 
Bremen. 



e. Beichsland of ALSACE-LoRRAuni 






{ 



GapiUla 



Berlin. 

Mnf rtch. 

Stattprl 
Dresden. 

CarismlMi 

Schwerin. 

Darmstadt. 

Oldenburg. 

Weimar. 

NewStreltta. 



Meiatngen. 



Gotbaand 
Altenborg. 

Detmold. 



Rndolstadt. 



Qera. 

Backelmn. 

Qieia. 



Mela. 

Coliaar. 
Stnwbuf. 



Besides the German provinces of Austria (which are described in a 
succeeding section), the little territories of LnxtmlmiV and liditaa- 
■tain are not included within the Empire. The fonner, a Orand-dnchv, 
is attached to the kingdom of the Netheriands. lichtenftain is a pettf 
principality on the east border of Bwitserland. 



THE OEBMAN EMPIBE. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Boiindarie8.~Pra88ia Ib bounded on the north by the Baltic 
Sea, Denmark, and the (German Ocean ; on the east by Russia 
and Poland ; on the south by Austria, Saxony, various small 
(German States, and France ; on the west by the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and Belgium. 

Extent.— Area, 137,000 square miles — nearly two and a half 
times that of England and Wales, or two-thirds that of the 
whole empire. 

Inhabitants.— Prussia has a population of 27,260,000, of 
whom about 2,500,000 are Poles; the remainder are Germans. 

Qoyemment.— The kingdom of Prussia is an hereditary 
monarchy, in most respects under military forms of adminis- 
tration. 

Most of the people are Protestants ; but there are numerous Roman 
Catholics and Jews. Education is in a highly advanced state. 

Divisions and Towns.— The kingdom of Prussia includes 
the following provinces and towns : — 



ProTinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


Brandenburg . 


Berlin, Potsdam, 


Westphalia . . 


Miinster, Min- 




Frankfort -on - 




den. 




the-Oder. 


Hessen-Nassau 


Frankfort-on- 


Pmssia Proper 


Eonigsberg, Dan- 




the-Main, Cas- 




zig, Memel. 




sel, Hanau. 


Pomerania . . 


Stettin, Stral- 


Rhine Province 


Cologne,Aachen, 




sund. 




Elberfeld^ Cre- 
feld, Coolenz, 


Posen . . . 


Posen. 




Silesia . . . 


Breslau. 




Treves. 


Saxony . . . 


Magdeburg, 








Halle, Erfurt. 


Lauenberg . . 


Lauenburg. 


Schleswi^- 








Holstem . . 


Altona, Kiel, 


Jahde Territory jWilhelmshafen. | 




Tonning. 






ELanorer . . 


HanoYer, G^t- 


HohenzoUem . 


Hechingen, Sig- 




tingen. 




manngen. 



Bkrun, the capital of the Prussian monarchy, and also of the new 
German Empire, stands on the river Spree, which joins the Havel, an 
affluent of the Elbe. Breslau, on the river Oder, is the second city of 
Prussia in point of size ; Cologne, on the Rhine, comes third in point 
of population ; and Frankfort-on-the-Main, fourth. Danzig, on tb« 
river Vistula, near its mouth, and Stettin, on the river Oder, are seats 
of great foreign trade. Magdeburg, on the Elbe, with Barmen, Elber- 
/eld, Dusseldorf, Coblenz, and other towns on or near the Rhine, are 
large and flourishing seats of industry. Altona, on the Elbe, imme- 
diately adjoins Hamburg, and is viriiually a suburb of that city. 

Smaller States of the German Empire. 

The principal of these are : — Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 

Baden, Hesse, Alsace-Lorraine, and the Hanse Towns. 

Bazony lies between Prussia and Bohemia, and is traversed by the river 
Elbe. Its chief towns are : — Dresden (the capital), which stands 
beside the river Elbe, and Leipzig, near the river Elster, a tributary 
of the Elbe. 

Bavaria, in point of size, comes next to Prussia in the list of German 
States. Its chief town is Munich (the capital), which stands on the 
river Isar, an affluent of the Danube. 

Wurtemberg lies to the west of Bavaria. Its capital, Stuttgart, lies 
near the left bank of the Neckar. 

Baden lies on the east bank of the Rhine. Its capital, Carlsruhe, lies 
a few miles east of the Rhine. 

Hesse includes two detached portions of territory. The chief cities are 
Darmstadt (the capital) and Mentz, 

Alsace-Lorraine lies between the Rhine and the Vosges Mountains. 
Part of the Moselle Valley is also within its limits. Strasburg, the 
chief city of Alsace-Lorraine, lies near the left bank of the Rhine, 
beside the tributary stream of the 111, and is of much note in 
history. Muhlhausen, to the southward (in the plain between the 
Rhine and the Vosges, and also on the 111), has laige cotton and 
other mills. Metz is a strong fortress and military arsenal, on the 
river Moselle. Before 1871, Alsace-Lorraine formed part of France. 

The Hanse Towns.— The "free cities" of Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Bremen, are among the most important commercial centres in the 
empire. Hamburg stands on the Elbe, sixty miles above its mouth. 
Lubeck stands on the little river Trave, which enters the Baltic 
Bremen is on the river Weser, forty miles above its mouth. 



Examination Questions. 



1. How Is the Gennaa Empire bounded T 
t. What Is its total area 7 

5. Name the principal inlets and iaUnds. 

4. Describe briefly the natoial features of Germany, noting the position of 
the chief moontain ranges and the courses of the larger rivers. 

6. Name the chief lakes. 

0L What kind of dimate has Germany ? 

7. What are the chief natural productions T 

8. What was the totsl population of the empire in 1880T To what race do 

the people mostly belong T 
0. Mention the chief industrial pursuits of the German people, 
la What is the JTottserein f 
11. What Is the form of the general government? 
IS. Mention a few of the great events which led to the formation of the 

prsesnt Qennan Empire. 
UL Name the diief states UMiiidsd hi the empfae. 



14. What are the boundaries of Prussia, and what proportion of the total 
area of the empire does it embrace ? 

16. What does the population of Prussia amount to? 

10. Mark on the map the mountains and rivers that strictly belong to Prussia? 

17. Name the provinces of Prussia, and a few of the chief towns in each. 

18. On what rivers are Berlin, BresUn, Cologne, Danzig, Magdeborg, and 

Altona? 

19. Name some of the larger towns on or near the Rhine. 

20. Name some of the smaller states of the German Empire. Which of 

them rank as kingdoms? Which form grand-duchies, duchies, or 

principalities? 
2L Name the capitals of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg. 
22. In which states, respectively, are Leipzig, Darmstadt, and Carlsmhef 
28. Where is Alsace-Lorraine ? Name its chief cities. 
84. Point out on the map to the three Hanse Towns, naming the rivers cm 

which they are situated. 
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PHIUPS ELEMENTABT ATLAS AND OEOOBAPHT. 



THE AnSTBO-HUNOABIAN EMPIRE. 

Besides part of (Germany, the " Austrian Empire ^ embraces several large countries of middle Europe, lying beyond 
the German Umits. 



Boundariea. — ^Austria-Hungary is bounded on the north 
by Saxony, Prussia, and Poland ; on the east by Russia and 
Roumania ; on the south by Roumania, Servia, the Adriatic 
Sea, and Italy ; on the toest by Switzerland and BavariiL 

Extent. — Including Bosnia and Herzegovina, the empire 
has a total area of 266,000 square miles, about four and a half 
times the area of England and WalesL 

Ooasts.— The only sea-coast of Austria is at the head of 
the Adriatic Sea. Total length, 500 miles. 

1. Capet. — Pnntas de Promontore, and CSai>o de Istria. 

2. Inlets. — Gulfs of Trieste, Qnarnero, and Cattaro. 
8. Telamli. — Numerous small islands along the coast. 

Natural Features. — The Austro-Hungarian Empire in- 
cludes a large portion of the Alps, and the whole of the 
Carpathian AfourUaitu, 

The Alps stretch over great part of its German provinces ; the well- 
defined and elevated plain of Bohemia, to the north of the Danube, is 
enclosed by the Bohmer Wald, the Erz-gebiige, the Riesen-gebiige, and 
other mountains. The Carpeithians extend round the north and east 
of Hungary. The chief part of Hungary is an extensive plain, watered 
by the Danube and its tributaries : Transylvania, to the south-eastward, 
ia altogether a mountain-land. Dalmatia, which borders on the Adriatic, 
ia traversed by the south-eastwardly extensions of the Alps. 

Riyers. — The principal rivers are the Danvhe and the 

Dniester y flowing into the Black Sea; the Adige, flowing into 

the Adriatic Sea; the Oder and Vistula^ flowing into the 

Baltic ; and the Elbe, flowing into the North Sea. 

The Danube is the great river of Austria. Of its tributaries the Inn, 
the Drape, the Save, and the TTieiss,* are the most considerable. 

Lakes. — Hungary contains the considerable Lake of Bala- 
ton, or the Platten See, the water of which is salt The 
Neusiedler See has disappeared within recent yeara In the 
Julian Alps is Lake Zirkintz, the waters of which occasionally 
disappear. 

Olimatd. — The climate is generally dry, temperate, and 
healthy. Hungary, and the eastern provinces in general, are 
distinguished by extremes of heat and cold at opposite 
seasona The warmest portions of the empire are those lying 
south of the Alps, towards the coast of the Adriatia 

Prodnctiona — The natural productions are extremely 
varied. Every plant indigenous to Europe is found in 
Hungary alone, while the mineral wealth of the empire is 
said to be greater than that of any other European country. 

The vine thrives in Hungary, and to the south of the Alpe. The 
Jig, olive, and mxdbeny are found on the shores of the Adriatic. The 
mineral produce is of high value; it includes gold, silver, iron, lead, 
quiekailver, and mUt—itie last in Galicia ; the others chiefly in Hungary 
and the lUyrian provinces (Carinthia and Camiola). 

1 The TKeim is the laifest strictly Anstriaa river. 



Inhabitants.— The Austro-Hungarian Eminre has above 
37,000,000 inhabitants — fewer than one-fourth of them 
Germans, the other three-fourths composed of Sdaves, Poles, 
and other races. 

1. Eduoation.— Rather backward, but improving. 

2. Religion .—The majority of the people are Roman CathoUet, bat 
there are numerous Protettantt and members of the Oreek Ckwreh in 
the Hungarian countries. 

Industry.— The industry of Austria is chiefly agriculturaL 
Manufactures are mostly pursued in the Grerman provinces, 
where linen, woollen, and other £Eibrics are largely made. 
Bohemia is famous for its glass worka 

Foreign conunerce is restricted by the limited extent of sea-coast, 
which is confined to the Adriatic. Trieste, at the head of that sea, is 
the chief seat of maritime trade for the German provinces of the empire ; 
FiuTne for the Hungarian countries. 

Goyemment. — The administration is dual in form. The 
German provinces, with Galicia and Dalmatia, are under the 
immediate rule of the ''reich," or Empire ; the other pro- 
vinces are under the Hungarian crown. Both divisions of 

the monarchy now ei\joy representative institutiona 

The Empire, as a whole, has no nationality. The ruling power is 
German ; but four-fifths of the subjects of Austria are of races diflering 
in language, habits, and ideas, from the Germans, whose mle they 
reluctantly obey. This division of races is a source of political weak- 
ness to the empire, and necessitates the maintenance of a large standing 
army. 

Divisicms and Towns. — Austria includes the following:— 



German Provinces. 


Polish Province, 


Austria Proper ...Vienna, Lint 


Galicia Lembeig, Cracow. 


Salzburg Salzburg. 




Styria Gratz. 


Hw^garian Provinces, 


Carinthia Klagenfurt 

Camiola Laybach. 


Hungary Pesth,Boda, Pres- 

burg. 


The Littoral or) m-i^tiL 
Coast-Region / ™®***- 


Transylvania ...Kronstadt. 


Sdavonia Peterwardein. 


Tyrol Innsbruck. 


Croatia Agram, Flume. 


Bohemia Prague. 




Moravia Briinn, Olmiitz. 


Dalmatia Zara, Ragusa. 


Silesia Troppau. 


Bakowina Caemowitch. 



VisiiHA,' the capital of the empire, is a populous and commercial city 
on the south bank of the Danube. Prague, the chief city of Bohemia, 
ranks next to Vienna in size and population. PisiB and Buna,' «paa 
the opposite banks of the Danube, form together the laigeat city of 
Hungary, and the seat of government for the Hungarian proviaoesi 
Presbmg, also on the Dannbe, was the former capital of Hungary. 
Cracow, on the Vistula, was the ecclesiastical capital of Poland while 
that unfortunate country maintained its place as an independent natioii. 

The provinces of Bosnia and Htnsgovlna, which formerly belonged 
to Turkey, were in 1878 occupied by Austria. Tliey have an ansa of 
about 24,000 square miles, and a population of 1,900,000. The chief 
towns are Bosna-Serai, the capital, and Moslar, tha chief town of 
Herzegovina. 



* Population, l,OS0.O0a 



* Total popolalioB. 160^000. 
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Qtjestions on the Austro-Hunoabian Empibe. 



1. 



Bt what ooantrlet Is the Anatro-Hniuniiaii Empire bounded T 

What ooontries beyond the limita of Gennany doea the Austrian Empire 

embrace? 
What two mountain systems are (one of them partly, the other wholly) 

within the limits of Austria T which of the two (s the loftier T 
What plains are within the limits of the Empire? 
Name the chief riTers and lakes of the Austrian Empire 
Which portions of the Austrian Empire are distinguMhed by the greater 

warmth of their climate? Name some of the fruus that belong to these 

provinces? 
T. What descriptions of mineral wealth does the Empire contain, and in 

which of its provinces 7 



4 
6. 

0L 



8. What races of people are included among the subjects of Austria? 

9. What branches of Industrv are most cluuracteristic of the people ? 
10. Name the chief ports for the foreign commerce of the Empire. 
11 What is the form of govemment in the Austro-Hungarian Empire ? 

How many of the provinces of Austria iaH within the limits of Germany T 

Name the other provinces of the Empire. 

Which of the Austrian provinces was formerly a part of Poland, and 

what iB its chief city? 
On what rivers are the dtiea of Vienna, Presburg, Prague, Pesth, and 

Cracow, respectively situated ? 
State what you know of Bosnia and Hem^ovina. 



12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 



16 



Divisions. 


Towns. 


The Islands 


Copenhagen, Elsinore. 
Aalborg, Aarhuus. 


Jutland ,..,.,,.... 


1 



DENMABE. 

Denmark consists of the peninsula of Jutland, and the neighbouring group of islands lying at the entrance of the 
Baltia The largest of these islands is Zealand; the second in size is Funen, Of the others the principal are Laaland^ 
Bcmholm and FaUter. 

Bonndaiida. — The boundaries of Denmark are— on the 
north, the Skagerrack ; on the east, the Kattegat, and the 
Baltic Sea; on the west, the North Sea; on the south, 
Germany. 

Extent — The present area of Denmark is 14,500 square 
miles — about one-fourth that of England and Wales. 

Ooasta — The coast-line is very extensive, and is broken by 
numerous inlets.^ 

Surface. — Denmark is a flat country. 

The peninsula of Jutland fonns an outlying portion of the great 
European plain, and exhibits merely gentle undulations of surface. 
Birvrs. — ^The rivers, though numerous, are all of small size. 

Glimate and Prodnction&— The climate of Denmark is 
somewhat colder than that of Britain, and is also moister. 
The chief sources of national wealth are found in the rich 
pastures, and in the fisheries carried on in the a(^'acent seaa 

Inliabitanta.— Denmark has nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
The Danes, properly so called, are of Scandinavian race. 
Education. — Widely diffused ; numerous government schools. 
Beliglon. — Nearly aU the Danes are Lutherans. 

Industry. — The industry of Denmark is chiefly agricultura]. 

CattU, with butter and cheese, and other faim produce, are the most 
valuable productions. The Danes are good sailors, and carry on con- 
aiderable maritime commerce. 

Goyenunent. — Denmark forms an hereditary monarchy. 

Divisions and Towns.— The kingdom of Denmark in- 
cludes the following divisions and towns : — 

* One of these (the Lilm FiordX which penetrates the eastern shore of the 
pi»«fa»"«'«^t stretdies across its entire breadth, spreading out to a consider- 
able magnitude. Its western end is connected with the North Sea by the 
n^boroa Canal, 



CoPENHAOXN,^ the capital of Denmark, is on the east coast of the 
island of Zealand, beside the strait of the Sound. Elsinore lies soma 
distance to the northward, on the same channel. AcUborg and Aarhuus, 
the laigest towns of Jutlsiid, are both of small size. 

The group of the Faboe IsLAin)s, and the large island of 
Iceland, belong to Denmark. 

The Faroe Islands are situated in the North Atlantic, 200 miles to 
the north-westward of the Shetland Islands. Their inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in fishing and fowling (that is, collecting the feathers 
and down of the numerous birds which frequent their steep and rugged 
cliffs). The chief town is Thor8?iavn, 

Iceland is, next to Great Britain, the laigest of European Islands. 
Its northern coasts just touch the border of the frigid zone. The 
climate is cold, and the surface generally barren — exhibiting a succession 
of volcanic mountains, and plaiuH covered with lava. Several of the 
volcanoes are in occasional eruption — ^amongst them Mount Hekla, 
upwards of 5,000 feet high. 

The most remarkable feature of Iceland, however, consists in its 
boiling springs, or geysers, situated near Mount Hekla. The geysen 
are fountains which at intervals throw up columns of hot water and 
spray. The largest of them — called the Great Geyser — ^throws up a 
column of water to the height of 80 feet. 

Iceland has about 70,000 inhabitants. The chief town b Reikiavik, 
on the south'West coast. 

Foreign Possessions. — The foreign settlements belonging 
to Denmark, besides Iceland, consist of the island of Santa 
Cruz, with St Thomas and St John, in the West Indies ; 
and a few stations on the west coast of Greenland, in North 
America. 

> Population, 108,000. 



Examination Questions. 



1. How Is Demnark bounded? Pofait to its place on the map. 

S. What is the p r eas n t area of Demnark T 

a. Is Denmark a flat or a hilly ooontry. and what kind of climate has itt 

4. What is the present population of DenmaricT 

5. In what braaefaas of iadnstry are the Danes ehiefly encaged? 

A NaiM Iks gnal dltfiiona of Denmark, and name the <»lef towns? 



7. On what island Is the capital ol Denmark situated? What strait doea II 

a4)oin? 
a Where are the FlurBe Islands ? What town do they contain? 
0. Where is Iceland? What kind of natural featurss does U azhnrft ? 

10. What an the Geysers, and where are they situated? 

11. What foreign poiessions belong to Denmark? 
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SWEDEN MD NOBWAY. 



Botuidarie8.~Sweden and Norway form one kingdom, and 
are together known as Scandinavia. Its Jboundaries are, on 
the norths the Arctic Ocean ; on the west^ the Atlantic ; on the 
iouth, the Skager-rack, the Kattegat, and the Baltic Sea ; 
on the eaUy the Baltic, the Gulf of Bothnia, and part of 
Russia. 

Extent.— Sweden and Norway have an area of about 300,000 
square miles, or more than five times that of England and 
Wales. 

Coasts.— Sweden and Norway have a very extensive coast- 
line, indented on the side of Norway by numerous narrow 
inlets, which are called /ord*. 

1. Capes.— The North Cape and the Naze, both belonging to Nor- 
way. The North Cape Ib the northernmost point of Europe. 

2. Tulanrts. — ^The Lofoden Islands^ off the west coast of Norway ; the 
islands of Gothland and Olandf in the Baltic Sea, to the east of Sweden. 

Surface- — The whole of Norway is a vast mountain region, 
which rises steeply above the waters of the Atlantic, and 
declines with a gradual slope to the eastward. 

1. MountnliiB. —The highest portions bear the name of Ymesjield, 
and reach 8,500 feet above the sea. Sneehatten, in the Dovrtfieldf is 
upwards of 7,600 feet high. 

2. Biven. — ^The two principal rivers of Sweden are the Dal and the 
CRUa. The Dal flows into the Gnlf of Bothnia ; the Gota into the 
Kattegat The longest river of Norway is the Olommen (400 miles long), 
which flows into Christiania Fiord. 

8. LakM. — Extremely numerous in both countries.' The largest 
lakes in Sweden are Wener (the third laigest lake in Europe), Wetter, 
and MaHlar, The laigest in Norway is Lake Midten. 

01i2nate.~The climate is colder than that of England, owing 
to the higher latitude. 

The winters are long, but the cold is less severe than is elsewhere the 
ease under similar parallels. The air of both countries is dry and 
healthy. More rain falls in Norway than in Sweden. 

' In Norway alone the lakes are estimated to number 80,000, while in 
Sweden they cover nearly a tenth part of the total area of the country. 



Productions. — Vast forests, and valuable ores of copper and tftMS, 
with other metals, form the natural sources of wealth in Sweden and 
Norway. The Jisheries are also of high value. 

Inhabitants.— Sweden has 4,500,000 inhabitants ; Norway, 
l,8(X),000i Both countries are thinly populated, comparatively 
to their size (Norway, 14 to the square mile ; Sweden, 26X 

Education. — Compulsory, and well advanced, especially in Sweden. 

Religion,- The people of both countries are nearly all Lviherans. 

Indnstiy.— With both Swedes and Norwegians, the pursoits 
of industry are found chiefly in connexion with their mines, 
their forests, and their fisheries, the produce of which is ex- 
tensively exported. 

The Laplanders, who dwell in the extreme north of the peninsula, 
have their wealth in their herds of rein-deer, which furnish them alike 
with food and clothing. 

Qoyemment.~Sweden and Norway form together a king- 
dom, under constitutional forms. 

Divisions and Towns.~Sweden and Norway include the 
following divisions and towns : — 



In Swedkn. 


In Nobwat. 


Divisions. 


Towns. 


Divisions. 


Towns. 


Sweden Proper 
Gothland . . 

Nordland . . 


Stockholm, Upsala. 
Gottenboigy Oarls- 

crona. 
SundsvaL 


Sondenfields . 
Nordenfields . 

Norlandens . 


Christiania. 
Beigen, Dron- 

theim. 
Hammerfeit 



Stockholm,* the capital of the Swedish monarchy, lies at the entianos 
of Lake Maelar, near the coast of the Baltic. Oottenborff, at the month 
of the river Gota, is the second city of the kingdom in oommveiil 
importance. UpstUa is the seat of a famous university. 

Chbibtiania,' at the head of a long fiord called by its name, is the 
capital of Norway. Bammet/est, only a short way from Che North 
Cape, is the most northerly town in Europe. 



> Population, 178,00a 



* Population, 116,OO0l 



Examination Questions. 



1. In what part of Europe are Sweden and Norway sltnatedT Name their 

boundaries. 

2. Bj what are the coasts of Norway distinipiishedT 

B. WhMi capes form respectively the extreme north and south points of 

Norway? 
4. What islands belong to Norway, and where are they situated? What 

islands to Swedt-n, and where 
6. What kind of a country is Norway, as to the features of its surface? 
e. Name the prinHpal riven of Sweden and Norway, with the seas into 

which they flow, 
r. Mention the three principal lakes of Sweden ; also the largest lake of 

Norway. 



8. What natural productions of value do Sweden and Norway 

9. In what does their commerce chiefly consist ? 

10. What is the form of government, and what the "itiimal reUgSsa, In 

Sweden and Norway? 

11. Name the three divisions of Sweden, with the principal town of nrh 

12. What dty forms the capital of Sweden, and how is it sitaated ? 
18. Name the three divisions of Norway. 

14. Point on the map to the chief city of Norway. At the bead of whal 

inlet does it stand? 

15. Where are the foUowing places :— Carlscrona, Bergen, DronthsAB, and 

Hammerf est ? Point them out on the map. 



8WEBBHa.R«IlKir. _ 
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BUSSIA. 



Bonndariea — European Roflaia is bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean ; on the loest by the Baltic Sea, Prussia, 
and Austria; on the south by Roumania, the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and Mount Caucasus; on the east by Siberia or 
Asiatic Russia. 

Extent — European Russia includes upwards of 2,000,000 
square miles — more than thirty-four times the area of England 
and Wales. 

Coasts. — Russia possesses a coast-line upon four inland 
seas, the Baltic, Black, Caspian, and White Seas, besides 
part of the shores of the Arctic Ocean. The Sea of Azov is 
an arm of the Black Se& The Gulfs of Finland and Biga 
are both arms of the Baltic. 

lalandi. — Waigatz, Nova ZenMa, and SpUAergen, in the Arctic 
Ocean ; Aland, Dago, and Oead, in the Baltic ; and several small 
islands in the Qtfpian Sea. 

Natural Featnrea — Russia is chiefly a level country. It 

consists principally of vast plains, which slope respectively 

towards the Baltic, Black, Caspian, and White Sea& 

The most perfectly level of these plains are in the sonth-east, where 
they are called steppes. The steppe is an open plain, withont trees, 
and generally withont any perennial streams. Its surface, daring the 
dry season of the year (the period of summer and antnmn), is parched, 
arid, and often sandy, the vegetation burnt up by the intense heat ; 
but at other times it exhibits a luxuriant expanse of grass, upon which 
the inhabitants pasture immense herds of horses and cattle. 

1. Kountalns. — ^The only mountains belonging to European Russia 
an the Ural and the Cauca^its, The Ural are on the eastern, Mount 
Caucasus on part of the southern, border-line. The Caucasus is covered 
in its higher portions with perpetual snow. The VakUii Hills, in the 
centre, contain the sources of the Volga and Dvina. 

2. Blven. — The following are the principal rivers : — 

(1.) Flowing into the Baltic Sea, the Neva, Dvina, and Niemen. 

(2.) Flowing into the Black Sea, the Dniester, Dnieper, and Kouban. 

(8.) Flowing into the Sea of Azov, the Don. 

(4.) Flowing into the Caspian Sea, the Volga and Ural. 

(5.) Flowing into the White Sea, the North Dvina and Onega. 

(6.) Flowing into the Arctic Ocean, the Petchora. 

8. Lakes.— The two laigest are Ladoga and Onega; next are 
Saima, Peipous, Enara, Bieloe, and Jlmen. In the Steppes, east of 
the Volga, is the salt lake of Jelton, 

Climate. — Russia has great variety of climate, owing to 
its vast extent 

Its northerly, portions are very cold, compared with Britain, but 
towards the south it becomes warmer. Throughout Russia, however, 
the winters an excessively severe, and the summers are intensely hot 

Prodnctionfl. — The extensive forests of Russia fiimish 
some of its most valuable productions — timber, tar, pitch, 
turpentine, and potash. Its mines of iron and platinum, 
within the Ural district, are also of high valua 

Inhabitants.— European Russia has nearly 74,000,000 

inhabitants, which is a small number compared to its vast 

mie. It is, on the whole, a thinly-peopled country. 

1. Baee. — More than flve-sizthB of the entire population belong to 
the Sclavonic race ; the rwt arB Finns, Lapps, Tartars, &c. 



2. Language. — ^The mi^'ority of the people speak the Russian 
language, of which there are thiee principal dialects. 

3. Bellgion.— In religion the majority of the people of Russia are 
followers of the Cfreek Church. 

4. Education.— Very backward, except in Finland. Numerous 
government schools, and six universities. 

Industry.— Agriculture is the chief industrial pursuit 

Immense crops of the finest lohcat are annually raised and exported. 
Bye is the grain chiefly consumed by the Russian population. Hemp, 
tallow, hides, and bristles, with timber and other forest produce, are 
likewise articles of export. Some metal works are carried on within 
the valleys of the Ural ; but Russia is not, upon the whole, a manu- 
facturing country. 

Government. — Russia is an empire, under despotic govern- 
ment, the sovereign bearing the title of Czar, or Emperor. 

Until within a recent date the great mass of the people were serfs, 
attached to the land, and rated as the property of their owners, like so 
many head of cattle. Serfdom was, however, abolished in 1861. 

Divisions and Towns. — Russia is divided, for adminis- 
trative purposes, into governments and districts, which are 
generally grouped under eight great divisions. 

These divisions, with their principal towns, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. 



DirisioDS. 


Chief Towns. 


Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


1 

Baltic Provinoes. 

Finland 

Great Russia, •< 


St Petersburg. 

Cronstadt. 

Riga. 

Revel. 

Helsingfors, Abo. 

Moscow, Tonla. 

N\jni-Novgorod. 

Smolensk. 

Archangel. 


Little Russia, 
West Russia, 
Poland, 

South Russia, I 
East Russia, \ 


Kiev, Poltava. 
Wilna, Minsk. 
Warsaw. Kalisch. 
Odes8a,Nikolaev. 
SevastopoL 
Kertch. 

Astrakhan. 
Perm. 



St. PETERSBxmo,^ the capital of the Russian Empire, stands at the 
mouth of the river Neva, which enten the Gulf of Finland. Cronstadt, 
situated on an island a few miles to the west, is the chief naval arsenal 
of the Russian empire. Biga is a great commercial city on the southern 
Dvina, a few miles above its mouth. Helsingfors, on the north side of 
the Gulf of Finland, is the provincial capital of Finland. Archangel, 
the chief port of northern Russia, is at the mouth of the northern 
Dvina. 

Moscow, situated on the river Moskva (a tributary of the Volga), 
in the heart of the country, was the ancient capital of Russia. Kiev, 
on the Dneiper, is another city of ancient fame in Russian history. 
Nijni-Novgorod, at the junction of the Oka with the Volga, is an 
important centre of inland commerce. 

Warsaw, the former capital of the Polish monarchy, is on the river 
Vistula, and is stiU a large city, though fallen from its former greatness. 

Odessa, on the coast of the Black Sea, is a great seat of Russian com- 
merce. Nikolaev, on the river Bong, is now the chief naval station of 
Russia in the Black Sea. Sevastopol, famous for its prolonged siege by 
the united armies of France and England in 1854-5, is on the south- 
west coast of the Crimea. Kazan is a large city to the east of the 
Volga, and is the centre of the trade with the Siberian provinces. 
Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga, commands the commerce of 
the Caspian Sea. 

t Population, 088,000. Founded by Peter the Great in 1702. 
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Questions 

1. Name the bonndariee of BoflsU, pointing to them on the map. 

2. In point of size, what proportion does Boaaia bear to England and 

Wales? 

8. What seas adjoin the ooast-Une of Rossia? In what waj are they con- 
nected with the ocean? 

4. What are the general features of Bassia, as to its snrfaoe ? 

6. What are the steppes, and in what part of Russia are they? 

6. Name the principal rirers of Russia, with the seas into which they flow. 

7. Mention the chief lakes. Which two of them are largest in siie. 
& Bt what is the climate of Russia distinguished? 

0. what articles of utility are derived from the extenrire forests of Russia? 
la In what part of Russia Is mineral produce abundant? Of what articles 
does it consist? 



ON Russia 

U. To what number does the total population of RnsaiA amount? Is thfe 

, or small, as compared with the size of the oountry? 
pursuits employ the greater number of Ihe Wws ris n 



IS. 



relatively large, or small, as compared with the size of the oountey? 
What industriia i ' 
population? 



IS. What articles ofcommercial produce does Russia export? 

14. What form of government has Russia, and what Is the n a timi al religloBT 

15. What eight great divisions has Russia? 

le. On what river does the capital of Russia stand ? Point to tt on tlM nap. 

17. What city was the ancient capital of the Russian Empire? 

18. In what part of Russia are Hehringfon, Niini- Novgorod. Kiev, OdeHa, 

Nikolaev, and Sevastopol ? Point out their places on the map. 
10. On what rivers are Riga, Kiev, Warsaw, and Astrakhan? 



TUEKEY IN EUEOPE. 



Bonndariea — Turkey in Europe is bounded on the north 
by Austria, Servia, and Roumania; on the west by the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean ; on the south by Greece, the 
Archipelago, and Sea of Marmora ; on the east by the Black Sea. 

Extent— The area of Turkey is 128,000 square miles, or 
more than twice the size of Eng^d and Walea 

Coasts. — The Dardanelles and the Channel of Constanti- 
nople, which form (with the intervening Sea of Marmora) the 
entrance to the Black Sea, both belong to Turkey. 

lal andi. — Most of the islands in the Archipelago belong to the 
kingdom of Greece ; but Candia (the ancient Crete) belongs to Turkey. 

Monntains.— The chief mountains of Turkey are the 

Balkan and the range of Mount Pindus, The easternmost 

portion of the Alpine system, known by the name of the 

Dinarie AlpSy is partly within Turkey, stretching along the 

coasts of the Adriati& 

Plains.— The eztensiye plain of Bulgaria is in the north of Turkey, 
within the valley of the Danube. The plain qf Thesaaly, east of 
Mount Pindus, is drained by the Salembria. 

Rivera — The chief river of European Turkey is the Danube, 
The Maritza, Kara-sUy Struma, Vardar, and Salembria^ 
all flow into the Archipelaga 

LakM. — The chief lakes are Skntari, Ochrida, and lanina. 

Olimate. — Turkey has, in general, a warm and delightful 

climate — much warmer than that of England, especially in 

the provinces to the south of the Balkan mountainsL 

Produotlont.— The productions of the vegetable kingdom are rich 
and varied. The vine grows luxuriantly to the south of the Balkans, 
and the fiff, olive, mulberry, and the orange also thrive. 

DiTisions.— By the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Bulgaria and 
£<ut Boumelia were formed into self-governing tributary 
states ; Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over to Austria ; 
JioumaniOy Serviay and Montenegro became independent states^ 
and acquired additional territory. 

TURKEY PROPER. 

Turkey Proper extends south of Eastern Roumelia, Servia, 
and Montenegro, and has an area of about 60,000 sqtuure miles, 
scarcely half its area before the war with Russia. 



IiilialiltaBts.~In 1880, the actual population wis estimated at 
4,275,000. Before the Rnsso-Torkish War of 1877-8, Enropean Turkey 
contained upwards of 8,000,000 inhabitants. The Tnxks themselves are 
followers of Mohammed, but the rest of the population of Turkey are 
members of the Greek Church. 

Indaftrj.— Industrial pursuits are at a low ebb in Turkey, for tha 
country is badly governed. The culture of the soil is the most im- 
portant occupation. Fruits, olive-oil, wax, honey, wool, and wtortfeoo 
leather, constitute the ezporteble produce. 

GoTemiiiiat.— Turkey is a despotic monaxchy, the sovereign of whidb 
is entitled the Sultan. The government of ^e various provinces is 
admimstered by pashas. 

Divliloiis and Towns.— Turkey Proper includes :— 



Divisions. 



1. ROUMILIA 



{ 



Chief Towns. 



2. Albania . 

3. Candia or Crete 



Constantinople. 

Adrianople, Gallipoli, Bodosto. 

Salonica^^ Drama, Seres. 

lanina, ^rat 

Prisrend, Divra. 

Khania, Retimo, Candia. 



OoireTAirmropLB (population, 700,000), the capital of the Tnrirish 
empire, is finely situated at the entrance of the channel called by its 
name, and hence commands the passage to and from the ^ack Sea. 
Adrianople, the second city in rank, is on the river Marita. OeUlipoU 
is on the Dardanelles ; Salonica, at the north-west comer of the Archi- 
pelago, is a place of considerable trade. 

Bulgaria. — ^The principality of Bulgaria extends from the 
Danube on the north, and Senria on the west, to the l^^f itiit 
on the south, and the Bkdc Sea on the east Its arta is esti- 
mated at 24,000 square miles, and its population at about 

2,ooo,ooa 

The chief towns are Sofia, the capital ; Tama, the port on the Black 
Sea ; Tlmora, the old capital of the Bulgarian kingdom ; aad tha 
famous fortresses of Wlddln, Buttohiu^ Shninla, and Slliitrta, memar- 
able in connection with the war between Russia and Turkey. 

Eastern Roumelia. — ^This province has an turea of 13,000 

square miles, and 9^ population estimated, in 1880, at 800,00a 

The chief towns are Phillppopfdls, the capital, and Bovsaa, tha 
port In the Balkans, on the north, is the famous SUpha Pass, 

Bosnia and Hebzbqovina.— These provinces, which for- 
merly belonged to Turkey, are now occupied by Anstriai and 
are virtually annexed to the Austrian Empiia 



MONTENEGRO— SERVIA — ROUMANIA. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

This amall state lies to the north-west of Turkey Proper, 
and has an area of 3,500 square miles, and a population of 
300,000. The capital is Cettiiy'e, a small village with about 
1,400 inhabitants. Its only ports are Antivari and Dvldgno, 



SERVIA. 
Servia includes the territory on either side of the Morava, 
and extends to Bulgaria on the east, and Bosnia on the west 
The Danube forms the boimdary on the nortL Its area is 
20,000 square miles, or rather less than half that of England 
and Wales. 

Natural Features. — Servia is decidedly mountainous, 
being traversed in all directions by spurs of the Dinaric Alps 
and Balkans, It is well watered by numerous tributaries of 
the Danube, of which the largest is the Morava, 

Olimate. — Servia is subject to extremes of heat and cold. 

Productions. — Immense herds of swine are reared, and 
form the principal article of export Grain, tobacco, silk, 
wine, and timber are also exported. 

Inhabitants. — The population is estimated at 1,670,000, 
nearly all of whom are Servians or Sclavs. 

GoTemment. — Servia is an independent principality, 
governed by a Prince, aided by a Senate and a National 
Assembly. 

Divisions and Towns. — Servia is divided into eighteen 
districts, which are named after the chief towns in each. The 
principal towns are Belgrade, the capital ; and Kruschevatz, 
the ancient capital 



ROUMANIA- 

Roumania occupies the plain between the Carpathians and 
the Danube. Its area is about 50,000 square miles, nearly 
equal to that of England. 

Natural Features. — The western districts are hilly, but 
the greater part of the country is level, and well watered by 
the AltUa, Prahova, Sereth, and other tributaries of the 
Danube. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate is strictly a 
continental one, i.e,, subject to extremes of heat and cold. 
The productions comprise the various kinds of grain^ and 
immense herds of cattle and sheep are reared. Various 
minerals are abundant, but are not much worked. 

Inhabitants. — Roumania contains about 5,300,000 inhabi- 
tants. The entire population, with the exception of 1,000,000 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, are members of the Greek 
Church, 

Industry. — Cattle and sheep rearing, and agriculture, are 
the chief industrie& Wheat, wool, and timber are the chief 
articles of export Manufactures on a limited scale in a few 
of the larger towna 

Government. — Roumania has recently^ been erected into 
a kingdom. The government is a limited monarchy. 

Divisions and Towna — ^Wallachia is divided into eighteen, 
and Moldavia into thirteen, districts, each under a prefect or 
governor. The chief towns are Bucharest, the capital and 
seat of the government; Jassy, the chief town of Moldavia; 
and GcUatz, the principal port. BraUa and Ismail are two 
other important jwrts on the Danube. 
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Examination Questions. 



L How is Turkey bounded? What Is its area 7 

5. What islaiids belong to Turkey 7 

a What mountain-chains are within the limits of Europe and Turkey? 
Point to them on the map. 

i. Trace on the map the course of the rirer Danube, and name the 
principal streams by which it is Joined. 

b. What five rivers flow through Turkey into the Archipelago? 

6. What kind of climate has Turkey? Name some of its vegetable pro- 

ductions? 

7. What were the chief provisions of the Treaty of Berlin ? 

a Give the area and boundaries of Turkey Proper. Name its principal 
industries and productions. 

a Give in round numbers the population of Turkey in Europe before and 
after the war of 1877-8. 

10. What form of government prevails in Turkey, and how is the sovereign 
styled? 

XL What is the religion of the Turks themselTes, and what is that of the 
majority of the population of Turkey? 

It. Bow is Turkey divided for administrative purposes ? Name its divisions 
and chief towns. 

U. Ib what vrovinoe of Turkey is Constantinople dtnate? What advantages 
ol posttioo bekag to ito site? 



14. What do you know of Adrianople, Oallipoli, and Salonika ? 

15. Which of the provinces are now semi-independent principalities? 

16. What form of government prevails in Bulgaria and Eastern Boumelia? 

17. Give particulars of the situation, productions, Ac., of these two 

provinces. 

18. What three states became completely independent of the Porte in 1878? 

19. Where is Montenegro? State what you know of the country and its 

inhabitants. 

20. How hi Servia bounded? Wliat is its present area ? 

21. Describe the physical character of Servia, its climate and productions. 

22. How is Serbia divided? Name the chief towns. 

23. What is the present form of government? 

24. Where is Roumania, and what are its boundaries? 

25. What is ito area? 

26. What part of the country is (a) mountainous, (Jb) level? 

27. What is meant by a " continental " climate? 

28. Name the principal industries and productions of Ronmsnia. 

29. What is the population of Roumania? 

80. What is the prevaUing form of religion ? 

81. What is the present (1881) form of government? 

82. Where are Bucharest, Jassy, Galatx, Braila, and IsmaU ? 

C 
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GfiEEOE. 



Boimdarie& — Greece is bounded on the north by Turkey, 
on the west and south by the Mediterranean, on the east by 
the^gean Se& 

Extent. — Including the Ionian Islands, and the territory 
recently acquired from Turkey, the total area of Greece is 
25,000 square miles, about half that of England. 

CoastB. — Greece has a very irregular outline, and includes 

a great number of gulfs and narrow channels. 

Its southern portion forms a peninsnla, called the Morea, which is 
united to the rest of the mainland by the Isthmus qf Corinth. The 
Oulf qf Corinth washes the north side of the Morea. 

Capes.— The two most important are^Cape Matapan, the southern- 
most point of the Morea, and Cape Colonna, the south point of Attica. 

Islands. — A great part of Greece consists of islands. 

1. The largest of these is Negropont, or Eulxsa. Among those of 
smaller size are Kiduri (ancient Salamis), Egina, Hydra, Spezada, 
Syra, Paros, Santorin, and many others. 

2. The Ionian Islands are situated to the west and south of Greece. 
They consist of seven principal islands, viz.: — Corfii, Paxo, Santa 
Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo, These islands e^joy a 
delightful climate, and are famous for their abundant produce of the 
small species of grape which furnishes the dried currants of commerce. 
The olive and the vine also flourish. The population numbers 250,000. 
These islands were formerly a dependent portion of the British Em- 
pire. The town of Corfu is the capital. 

Mountains. — Every part of Greece is mountainous, and its 

highest elevations reach more than 8,000 feet above the se& 

The interior of the Morea (the ancient Peloponnesus) forms a high 
plain, or table-land, bordered by mountain -ranges. (Eta, Parnassus, 
Helicon, and Citheeron, are among the most famous mountains of 
ancient Greece, and are still commonly referred to by those names. 

Blven.— There are no rivers of any size within the modem kingdom 
of Greece. The streams are merely mountain-torrents, the beds of 
which are often dry. 

Olimate.— The climate is warm and delightful, and v^;eta- 
tion is abundant in the valleys and lower grounds. 



Prodnetlons.— The vine, olive, orange, lemon, citron, Jig, and «mi^ 
berry, are among the native fruits. The honey of Attica It stUl oaI*> 
brated, as it was in ancient times. 

Inhabitants.— Greece has about 1,800,000 inhabitaots. 

1. Baoe and Language.— Three-fourths of the people are probably 
descended from the old Oreeks, and their language closely rescmbka 
the ancient Greek tongue. The Greek race is found in every part of 
the Levant or Eastern Mediterranean. 

2. Bellglon and Education.— The great migority of the peoplt 
belong to the Oreek Church, The Albanians or Amauts ars mostly 
Mohammedans. Public education is backward, bat improving. 

Indnstry. — The industry of the greater part of Greece is 
pastoral Currants and other fruits^ with olivt-oil^ honey, 
tobacco, and com, are exported. 

Government.— Modem Greece forms akingdom» only estab- 
lished in 1832, previous to which the country had formed part 
of the Turkish dominions. 

Divisions and Towna— Greece contains the following :— 



Divisions. 


Towns. 


Northem Greece 


Athens, Livadia. Thebes, Lepanta 

Nauplia, Oorintn. Pktras. 

Syra, £gnpo (or Negropont), Oorfo. 


The Morea 


The Islands 





Athsnb' is the capital of modem Greece. It is on the west side of the 
peninsula of Attica, five miles distant from the harbour of the Pineoii 
its port The site of ancient Marathon is about twenty miles north- 
east of the capital. Thebes (the ancient metropolis of Boeotia) is to 
the north-west of Athens. The village of Kastri, further to the weA, 
represents the ancient Delphi. 

Nauplia and Patras, both situated within the Morea, an, next to 
Athens, the most important seats of Greek oonunerce. Syra fa the 
chief commercial town among the Greek Islands. 

' Population, 46,000 ; or including the PiiKUs, 6<,O00l 



Examination QuEsnoNa 



L In what part of Europe fa Greece f How fa it bounded f 

2. What fa the area of Greece f 

8. What peninsula forms part of Greece, and by what fa it Joined to the 

mainland? 
4. Name the two most important capes of Greece, and point them out on 

the map. 
ft. Name some of the Greek Islands. 

6. Where are the Ionian Islands T Mention them by name. 

7. What article of commerce fonns the chief produce of the Ionian Islands f 
I. How are the Ionian Islands govemedf What town constitutes the seat 

of guTSvument 7 



0. What monntafais, weU known in daasieal antiquity, aie wfthia tbeUB&s 
of modem Greece T 

10. What kind of climate and soil has Greece T Name some ol the trails Ual 

are native to its soiL 

11. To what pursuits fa the industry of Greece ddefly dsfvotedT WM 

articles of produce does it export? 
11 What are the three dlvisioBs of modem Greece? Fotnt to then on the 
map. 

18. What dty forms the Gi4>ital of Greece? Point to its place on the aspi 

14 Whattwoplaoesare-nextto Athena—the chief seatsofGreekeoBBMeaT 
1ft. WherefaSyra? 
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ITALY. 

Italy is a large country of southern Europe. The greater portion of it forms a peninsula, which advances fiur into the 
Mediterranean. 



Bonndariea — Italy is bounded on the north by Austria 
and Switzerland ; on the west by France ; on the south-west 
and sotUh by the Mediterranean Sea; on the east by the 
Adriatic Sea. 

Italy is divided from France, Switzerland, and Austria by the Alps, 
and from Turkey and Greece by the Adriatic Sea. 

Extent. — The total area of Italy, including the islands, is 

estimated at 110,000 square miles, or nearly twice that of 

England and Wales. 

The greatest laigth is about 700 miles. The breadth varies from 350 
miles in the north to between 80 and 140 in the centre, and less than 20 
miles in the extreme south. 

Coasts. — ^Very extensive, and includes a great number of 
good harbours. The principal capes, inlets, and straits are : — 

1. Capes. — Cape Spartivenio, the most southerly point of the Italian 
mainland ; and Cape Di Leuoa is the extreme souUi-east point. 

2. Inlets. — ^The Adriatic Sea (the northerly pait of which forms the 
Gnlf of Venice), the Oulfqf Taranto, the Bay of liapUs, and the Qui/ 
4lf Oenoa—aU of them arms of the Mediterranean. 

S. Straits. — ^The Strait of Otranto, at the entrance of the Adriatic ; 
Che Strait of Meuina,*^ between Italy and the island of Sicily ; and the 
Strait of BonifadOj between the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. 

Islands. — The three large Italian islands are Sicily, 

Sardinia, and Corsica. The smaller islands are Malta, Gozo, 

Comino, the Lipari Islands, Elba, Ischia,' and several others 

of less note lying near the western coast 

Sicily is the laiigest island in the Mediterranean. Its shape is tri- 
angular, and its surface is extremely uneven. The next in size is 
the mountainous island of Sardinia. C^orslca belongs to France. The 
Maltese Islands have belonged to England since the year 1800. Blalta 
is highly valued as a naval station. The chief town is Valetta. 

Mountains.— The Alps encircle the north of Italy, dividing 
it from France, Switzerland, and Austria. The Apennines 
stretch, in a long chain, through the peninsular portion of 
Italy, branching off from the Alps near the head of the Gulf 
of Genoa. 

AU the higher portions of the Alps are covered with unmelting snow. 
M(nit Blanc, which is the highest summit of the Alps, is on the border 
of Italy and France. The Apennines are much less devated than the 
Alps. Their highest point is Monte Como, or Oran Sasso d^ Italia, 
" the great rock of Italy," in the Central or Neapolitan Apennines. 

Volcanoea — Mount Vesuvius^ near the city of Naples, is 
an active volcano — the only one upon the European mainland. 
Mount Etna, in the island of SicUy, is also a volcano, and of 
much greater height Stromboli^ one of the Lipari Islands, is 
a volcano in constant activity. 

Plains — The plam o/ Lonibardy, in the north of Italy, is 
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among the most fertile portions of the country. The coast 
plains^ especially in the south, are also exceedingly fertile. 

Bivera — The principal are the Po, Adige, Amo, and Tiber. 

The most considerable of these rivers is the Po, which, like the Adige, 
rises in the Alps and flows into the Adriatic Sea. The Amo and Tiber 
rise in the Apennines, and flow into the Mediterranean. The Tiber iB, 
historicaUy, the most famous river in Europe. 

Lakes. — The principal Italian lakes are Maggiore, Lugano, Cowu>, 
and Oarda, situated among the southern valleys of the Alps ; with 
Perugia, Bolaena, and Bracciano, in the middle portion of the penin- 
sula. Albano and Nemi are small lakes near Bome. 

Climate. — Italy, like all the countries that border on the 
Mediterranean, has a warm and generally healthy climate, and 
a rich and luxuriant vegetation. 

Productions.— The vegetation of Italy has the tnne, olive, 
fig, and mulberry, among its fruits ; and crops of the finest 
wheat are raised. The Neapolitan territory, in the south of 
Italy, yields the chief supply of sulphur to Britain and other 
countries. The island of Elba furnishes iron-ore, which has 
been worked from the times of the Romans. 

Inhabitants. — Italy has above 28,000,000 inhabitants. 
Lombardy, in the north, is more thickly populated than any 
other part of Italy, and is, indeed, one of the most populous 
portions of Europe. 

1. Race and Language.— Although the modem Italians are a dis- 
tinct people, they have descended from numerous and widely-different 
races. The Italian language is derived from tha Latin. 

2. Religion and Edacatlon.— In religion, the Italians are members 
of the Church of Rome. The higher classes are weU educated ; bat 
the great majority of the people are almost entirely illiterate. 

Industry. — The industrial produce of Italy is varied, and 
large in amount Wheat, olive-oil, silk, straw plait, and wines, 
are its most important itema 

Lombardy is especially distinguished for the culture of the mulberry, 
reared for the purpose of supplying the food of the silkworm. Piedmont 
and Tuscany are noted for their otive-oU ; Tuscany also for its straw 
hats and plait. The silks and vdvets of Italy rival those of France. 
The silk manufacture gives extensive employment in most of the towns 
in Lombardy, and also to a less extent in other parts of the country. 
Coarse woolUn and linen goods are made, both in Lombardy and else- 
where, and supply the ordinary clothing of the pea^ntry. But the 
wealth of Italy consists principally in its raw produce ; and the chief 
supply of manufactured articles, whether of luxury or necessity, is 
derived liom abroad. 

Oovenunent— The kingdom of Italy is a constitutional 

monarchy, under an hereditary sovereign. 

Prior to 1860, Italy was divided into several states (kingdoms, duchies, 
kc) One of these was the kingdom of Raittinia, to which, in accordance 
with the national will, the people of the other states allied themselves ; 
and the prerioos ruler of Sardinia has become, bi virtoe of sabseqaeal 
events, the recognised sovereign over the whole oonntrj. 
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Divisioiia— Before the year 1860, Italy was politically divided into nine distinct states. The pubHc events of that year, 
however, resulted in the union of all these states — wiih the exception of the Venetian and Roman territories, the small 
republics of San Marino, and the principality of Monaco— under a single sovereignty. In 1866 the transfer of Venice, and 
in 1870 of Rome, completed the imion of all Italy under a single ruler. Italy includes the following divisions and towns : — 



DiviBioDS. 


Towns. 


Divisions. 


Towns. 


RoMAir Tbrritq] 
Tuscany . 

PlKDMONT . 
LlODBLA. . 
LOMBARDT 

Vbnbtia . 

Emilia 

Thb Mabchbs . 


RT . 






Rome, Ciyita Vecchia. 
Florence, Leghorn, Pisa. 
Turin, Alessandria. 
Genoa, Spezzia. 
Milan, Pavia, Bernmo. 
Venice, Verona, Padna, Mantua. 
Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, Parma. 
Ancona. 


Umbria .... 
Campahia .... 
Abruzzo akd Moubb 
Apulia .... 
Babiucata 

Calabria .... 
Sicily .... 
Sarduoa .... 


Perogia, Spoleto. 

Naples, Capua, Caseita, Salsnio. 

ChietL 

Foggia, Baii, Brindisi, Taranto. 

Potenza. 

Palermo, Messina, Catania, Marsala. 
Cagliari, SassarL 



Bomb (population 250,000), now the capital of Italy, is situated on 
the river l^ber, a few miles above its mouth. It is famous for its 
matchless treasures of art, as well as its cathedral church of St. Peter, 
and is the residence of the Pope. The area included within modem 
Bome is marked by the walls of the ancient city, which are still stand- 
ing ; but great portions of the included space is a mere wilderness of 
ruin. The Coliseum, which is beyond the populated portion of the 
city, is the most imposing amongst the many magnificent works of 
ancient art which belong to Borne. CfivUa Vecchia is the port of 
Bome. 

FloreneCf one of the most beautiful of Italian cities, is situated on 
the bank of the river Amo, and is distinguished for its collections of 
works of art. Leghorn, on the Mediterranean coast, is the chief sea- 

Sort of Tuscany. Pwa, on the Amo, a short distance above its mouth, 
as a great name in mediieval history, and is famed for its leaning 
tower. The island of Elba lies off the coast of Tuscany. 

Turin f on the river- Po, is the chief city of Piedmont, and, prior to 
1864, the capital for a time of the Italian kingdom. Aleseandria is a 
strongly fortified town, to the southward of Turin. Oenoa, at the head 
of the gulf to which it gives name, is one of the most considerable of 
Italian seaports, i^pena is an important seaport and arsenal, to the 
south-east of Genoa. Milan, the chief city of northem Italy, lies in the 
heart of the Lombard plain, midway between the rivers Ticino and Adda, 



and beside the stream of the Olona— all three tributaries of the Pa 
Pavia, on the Ticino, is to the southward of Milan. 

Venice lies on the shore of the Adriatic, amidst eztenaiTe lagoons. 
Canals divide its different quarters, but the city itself is now aocesdblo 
by the railway, which, crossing the lagoons, connects it with Milan and 
other places in northem Italy. Verona is an inland city, on the zivcr 
Adige, and is an important fortress. MarUva is on the Mindo. 

Bologna, a laiige city, lies in the plain to the eastward of the Apeak- 
nines. Ferrara is near the right bank of the Po. Parma azid Modena 
are also situated within the plains between the Apennines azid the Po — 
the former on the banks of a river called by its name. Ancona, on the 
Adriatic coast, is a flourishing seaport. Perugia is an inland town. 

Naples (population 450,000), situated on the shore of the beantiftil 
bay of that name, is the laigest city in Italy. Mount Vesuvins is only 
a few miles distant from it, to the south-eastward. The disinteiTed 
city of Pompeii, buried eighteen centuries since, under the ashes injected 
firom the mountain, is beside the shore of the bay. Taranto is near the 
head of the gulf which intervenes between the two extreme peninsulas 
of southern Italy. Brindisi is an important packet-station. 

Palermo, the laigest city of Sicily, is on the north ooatX of that 
island. Mesaina is at the north-easten extremity of Sidl j : iforsote 
at its opposite or western extremity. CagUari^ the diief oity ol 
Sardinia, is on the south-east coast of Sardinia. 



EXAMINATIOK QUESTIONS. 






How is Italy bounded T 

Name the gulfs, bays, and straits, which belong to the Italian coasts, 
and point them out upon the map. 

Where are Cape Spartivento, Cape di Lenca, the Upari Islands, Elba, 
and Malta T Point to each on the map. 

To what nation does BfalU belong T What is its chief town called T 

What mountains belong to Italy? Which among them are active vol- 
canoes, and where are they situated 7 

Name the chief riven of Italy, and trace their coursee on the map. 

Enumerate the principal lakee. Which of the number belong to the 
Alpine region? 

8. What kind of climate has Italy ? 

9. Mention some of the chief productions of Italy in the vegetable and 

mineral kingdoms. 
10. What is the present population of Italy 7 
U. For what articles of industrial produce is Italy chiefly noted T Which 

portion of the country is espedaUy distfnguished Un Its sUk? 



L 



A. 

e. 

7. 



IS. Name the great dlTiilons of Italy. 

IS. Under what form of government is Italy In the pi we nt dayf 

14. What city forms the coital of the Kingdom of Italy, and how Is tt 
situated? 

Ifi. Name the chief towns, respectively, of Piedmont, RardlBla, 

and Emilia. 
19. Point to the following upon the map :— Tenlee, Genoa, 

Cirita Vecchia, and Anconai 

17. On what rivera are Verona, Ma n t aa, Turin, Florenoe^ 

18. Where are the provinces of the Bomagna and UmbrlaT WhaA are the 

names of their chief cities ? 

19. In what parts of Italy are Bologna* Ferraia, Taimnto, and BriBdisIf 

20. In what parts of Italy are Salerno, Messina, Oatania. and Manala? 
n. Where are Palermo, OsgUaii, and Baasari? 

22. What dtiee of Italy are parttcnlarly distingoishad fer their wniks ei 
art, and their reinains oif antiquity? 
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SPAIN. 

Spain is an extensiye country in the south-west of Europe. It includes the greater part of a peninsula which lies 
between the Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Bay of Biscay. The western and smaller portion of this 
peninsula forms the kingdom of Portugal 



Bonndariea — Spain is bounded on the north by France 
and the Bay of Biscay ; on the wut by the Atlantic Ocean 
and the kingdom of Portugal; on the south-west by the 
Atlantic ; on the sotUh and east by the Mediterranean Se& 

Extent— Spain is above three times larger than England 
and Wales, and nearly as large as France — ^its area being 
nearly 200,000 square miles. 

Coasts.— The coast-line of Spain is 1,300 miles in length, 

of which 600 miles are formed by the Atlantic, and 700 miles 

by the Mediterraneaa It is, however, much less varied than 

the coasts of Italy or Greece, and the Spanish peninsula has 

a more solid shape than belongs to either of these countries. 

The StraU of Gihraltar^ which connects the Atlantic with the 

Mediterranean, washes the extreme southern coast of Spain. 

Gapes. — ^The principal are : — Cape Ortegal, the north-west point of 
Spain ; Cape Finitterre, on the west coast ; Cape Trafalgar, on the 
sooth- west coast ; Cape Tar\fa, the southernmost point of Spain, and of 
Eozope ; Cape Cretise, the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees. 

IslaadB. — ^The Balearic Islands^ in the Mediterranean, and 
the Canaries, in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of AJfrica, 
belong to Spain. 

The Balearlo lalaads are five in number, viz., Migorea, Minorca, 
Iviia, Formentera, and Cabrera. The Canary Talanda are situated in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 60 miles off the west coast of Africa. 

Natural Features. — ^The interior of Spain is a high table- 
land. The whole peninsula is crossed by mountain-chains, 
which have the general direction of east and west These 
chains are — 

1. The Pyrenees, on the borders of France and Spain. 

2. The Cantabrian MourUaintf extending west from the Pyrenees to 
Oapes Ortegal and Finisterre. 

8. The CoMtilian Mountains, Mountains of Toledo, and Sierra 
Moreno, stretching across the interior of Spain. 
4. Sierra Nevada, in the south, along the Mediterranean coast. 

Riven. — ^The chief rivers are the Minho, Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquivir, all of which flow west into the 
Atlantic ; the Ebro, Xucar, and Segura, which flow east into 
the Mediterranean. 

*«* The Douro, Tagus, and Gnadiana, have their lower courses 
through the kingdom of PortugaL The Tagus is the longest river of 
the peninsula. The Guadiana, at a distance of 10 miles, disappears, 
and for 14 miles flows underground, re^merging in the two small 
lakes called Los Djos de Chiadiana. The current of the Ebro is rapid, 
and its navigation consequently difficult. 

OUmate. — The climate of Spain exhibits great varietie& 

The north is temperate : the middle parts are liable to great extremes 
of heat and cold — ^parched in summer by intense heat, and piercingly 
cold in winter: the south and south-east are hot, like southern Europe 
IngeiMnL 



ProdnctionA.— The natural productions of Spain are rich 
and varied. 

1. The vegetation is equally various as the climate. In the north, 
upon the shores of the Bay of Biscay, ihid fruits common to the south 
of England flourish. In the south and south-east, along the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, the foliage is eveigreen, and the fruits are such as belong 
to southern lands. The orange, lemon, citron, tjudjig, are here abun- 
dant ; the sugar-cane thrives, and the rich foliage of the banana and 
other tropical fruits is seen beside the groves of myrtle, oleander, and 
Indian Jig, 

2. The mineral wealth of Spain is very great The quicksilver mines 
of Almaden (on the north slope of the Sierra Morena) are among the 
richest in the world. The Imd mines are also of great value. Silver, 
iron, copper, tine, and tin occur in various parts of Spain, and valu- 
able mariles and building stones abound. 

Inhabitants.— Spain is one of the least populous among 
European coimtrie& Its population amounts to 16,600,000, 
an average of 86 persons to the square milei 

Bace and Language.— The Spaniards are the descendants of the 
old Iberians, laigely mixed, however, with other races. The Spanish 
language is of Latin origin. The Basques of the north are the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal Iberians, and still speak the old Celtic 
language. 

ReliglOB and Education.— The Spanish people are nearly all 
followers of the Church of Rome. Public education is very backward. 

Industry. — ^The pursuits of industry are not generally in a 

flourishing stata Indeed the whole country exhibits, in 

nearly every respect, a great decline from its condition at a 

former period. 

Agriculture is less an object of national pursuit than the rearing of 
sheep — vast numbers of which are reared on the interior plains. The 
sUk manufacture is pursued, principally at Valencia. The chief articles 
of produce which Spain supplies are urines, fruits (raisins, oranges^ 
figs, &c), u)Ool, salt, barilla, quicksilver, lead, and ccbcUt ; with lecUher, 
dive-oil, and cork. The foreign trade carried on with France and 
England is considerable. The sherry wines so laigely consumed in the 
latter country are the produce of the south-west of Spain, in the 
vicinity of Cadiz. 

Government. — Spain is at present a kingdom : the long 
period of misgovemment under which the country has laboured, 
until within a recent time, has injured its resources and 
retarded its progress. 

Divisions and Towns. — Spain is now divided into forty- 
nine provincea But the older division into thirteen pro- 
vinces — some of them formerly separate kingdoms — is more 
generally followed; and (as in the case of France) the names 
of these provinces are inseparably mixed up with the historio 
records of the country. 
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The thirteen older provinces of Spain, with the chief towns in each, are as follows : — 



Proyinces. 


Towns. 


Provincea. 


Towns. 


NewCastilb 

Old Castilb 

IiRON 


Madrid, Toledo, Cuidad-Real. 

Buivofl, S&ntander. [Rodrigo. 

Valladolid, Salaixumca^ Coidad- 

Badajos. 

Sevillo, Malaga, Granada, Cordova, 

Cadiz, Xeres, San Lacar. 
Mnrcia, Cartagena. 


Valrncia 

Catalonia 

Araoon 

Nayarrb 

BiSOAT 


Valencia, Alicant. 

Barcelona, TamgonA. 

Saragosaa. 

Pamplona. 

BUbao, St. SebastiaQ. 

Oviedo. 

Comnna, Santiago, Feirol, Vigo. 


ESTRBMAOURA 

Andaluaia 

MURdA 


ASTURIAB 

Galioia 



Madrid (population, 475,000), the capital of Spain, lies in the centre 
of the kingidom, upon the little stream of the Manzanares, a tributary 
of the Tagns, in the midst of an arid plain, which is upwards of 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea.^ ToUdo, an ancient city to the south- 
west of Madrid, is on the Tagus. TcUaveraf also on the Tagus, lower 
down its stream, is famons for the victory gained in 1809 by the British 
over the French army. Burgos, the capital of Old Castile, is on the 
Arlanzon, one of the small tributariea of the Douro. Santander is a 
port on the Bay of Biscay. Valladolid, the chief city of Leon, and 
the former capital of the Spanish monarchy, is in the valley of the Douro. 
Seville, now chiefly noted for its extensive trade in oranges, stands 
beside the nver Guadalquivir. At the mouth of that stream is San 
Lucar, the port whence (in 1519) Magellan sailed on the first voyage of 
circumnavigation round the globe. Polos, a small port to the westward, 
is yet more noteworthy in the annals of discovery: Columbus sailed 
thence (in 1492) on the great voyage in which he discovered the New 
World. Cadiz, one of the chief seaports of Spain, is on an island 
which immediately adjoins the Spanish coast. The town of Xeres 
(whence the name of sherry is derived) is in the midst of the wine dis- 
trict, to the north-east of Cadiz. Cordova, greatly decayed from its 
former splendour, is on the Guadalquivir. Oranada stands in a beauti- 
fy plain at the northern foot of the Sierra Nevada. Malaga is a 
flourishing port on the southern coast. The town of Murcia is on the 
river Seguja, on the eastern side of the kingdom : Cartagena is on the 
coast of the same province. Alicant, also on the Mediterranean coast, 
if to the northward. Valencia, still further north, is a short distance 

^ The loyal palace of the Escorial, built by Philip 11, ia to the north- 
west of the capital, at the foot of the Mountains of Castile. 



inland : it has flourishing silk manufactures and extensive trade. Bar- 
celona, situated on the coast of Catalonia, commands the Mediterranean 
trade of Spain. Saragosaa, the chief city of Aragon, on the river £bro^ 
is noteworthy for its memorable sieges in 1808-9, during the PeninsnUr 
War. Santiago, the chief city of Galicia, like many oUier of the cities 
of Spain, has greatly decayed from its former importance. Corunna 
and Ferrol, at the opposite extremities of an extensive bay, and Vigo, 
on a fine bay further south, are important seaports. 

Colonies. — Spxain possesses the following foreign depen- 
dencies — a mere fragment of those which, until within the 
last half-century, owned her sway : — 

1. In the West Indies : — Cuba and Porto Rico. 

2. In the £ast Indies : — ^The Philippine Islands. 

S, On the North coast of Africa ;— Ceuta, opposite to Gibraltar. 

*«* The Canary Islands, off the west coast of Africa, are considered aa 
an integral portion of the kingdom. 

Gibraltar, in the extreme south of Spain, is a possession of 

the British Crown. It was captured by an English squadron 

in 1704, and has ever since remained a Bntish possession. 

The town of OibraUar occupies the western declivity and base of a 
lofty rock, which advances a length of four miles into the sea, and 
terminates to the southward in Europa Point. A narrow and sandy 
isthmus connects this rock with the mainland of Spain. The natural 
strength of Gibraltar is increased by extensive fortifications, and its 
position at the entrance of the Mediterranean renden it of great im- 
portance as a naval station. 



Examination Questions. 



L How ia Spain bounded ; and what is its size as compared with that of 

Pwj^UnH and Wales T 
2. In what particular does the coast-line of Spain differ from that of the 

Ita.ian or the Grecian peninsulas ? 
t. Name the principal capes of Spain. Point to them on the map. 

4. What ia ands in the Mediterranean Sea belong to Spain? Which ia the 

Urgeet among them? 
ft. Name the mountain-chains by which Spain is crossed from east to west. 
Which of them are highest? 

5. What kind of country (as to physical features) does the interior of the 

Spanish peninsula form? 

7. Enumerate the principal riyers of Spain. Which among them flow into 

the Atlantic, and which into the Mediterranean? 

8. By what is the climate of Spain chiefly characterised ? 

9. What productions of the vegetable kingdom belong to the southern and 

eastern shores of Spain ? 
la What minerals doea Spain posMss? Which among them ia furnished by 
the mines of Almft^*", and whera ia that place? 



11. What branches of industry chiefly distinguish Spain T 

12. Name the thirteen provinces into which Spain ia hiatoriesJly divided. 
IS. Which of these provinces is most to the southward ? Wliich in the noctb^ 

west angle of the peninsula? Which in the north-eaat? Which two 
in the central parts of the kingdom ? 

14. In which of the provinces are the foUowing towna,— Madrid, Boifo^ 

ValladoUJ, SevUle, Cadiz. Cartagena, and Alicant? 

15. In which provinces are Saragossa, Corunna, and Santiago? 

16. Upon what rivers are the follovring towns situated,— Madrid, Toledo, 

Cordova, Saragosaa, and Oranada ? 

17. Upon what portions of the Spanish ooaata are Cadis, ^*'*g«^ Gartageoak 

St. Sebastian, Ferrol, and Vigo? 

18. For what is Saragossa historically noteworthy? 

19. By what events have the ports of Palos and San Lncar bee& diatli|g«khed? 

In what part of Spain are they situated? 

20. What foreign poaseasions belong to Spain ? 

2L In what part of Spain is Gibraltar? What are the pacnUaritlea of its 
situation (aa to natural featuresX and to what natioB doaa it balom? 



(39) 

PORTUGAL. 

PoBTUOAL Is a small country in the soath-west of Europe. It lies on the western side of the Spanish continent, and is 
thus the most westerly portion of continental Europe. 



Boundaries.— Portugal is bounded on the tuyrth and the 
eatt by Spain ; and on the south and the west by the Atlantic. 

Extent.— Portugal has an area of 36,000 square miles, or 
nearly three-fifths that of En^nd and Wale& 

Coasts.— The coast-line of Portugal belongs wholly to the 
Atlantic, and is remarkably regular and unbroken. 

1. Capes.— The principal are Cape Jtoca, the most westerly point of 
the European continent, and Cape St, Vincent, its sonth-westem point. 

2. Inlets.— The Bay of Lidxm and the Bay of Setvbal, 

Mountains.— The high grounds of Portugal are extensions 
of the Spanish mountain-chains. The highest are the Sierra 
d^£8trellay to the northward of the Tagus. 

BivexB.— The principal rivers of Portugal are the i/tnAo, 
DourOy MondegOf Tagtcs^ and GuadUana^ all flowing into the 
Atlantic 

Only one of the number— the Mondego — is wholly Portuguese. The 
four others have the larger portion of their courses in Spain. 

Climate.— The climate of Portugal is warm and equable 
Lisbon, its capital, exhibits remarkably little variation of 
temperature throughout the year. 

Prodnctions. — The natural productions resemble those of 
the south and south-east coasts of Spain. 

The vine and the otive, the orange^ lemon, citron, almond, nudjig, the 
myrtle and the cork-tree, abound. The mineral resources of the country 
comprehend copper, lead, and numerous other metals; very few of 
them, however, are worked. 

Inhabitants.- The populationof Portugal is about 4,800,000, 
exclusive of the colonies 

1. Race and Toiiignsge.— The Portuguese are of the same origin as the 
Spaniards, and speak a dialect of the same language. 

2. Education and Religion.— Public education is in a very backward 
The Roman Catholic religion is almost uniformly followed. 



Indnstry.— Industry is in a backward condition. 

The most important article of produce is port wine, and the foreign 
trade consists in the export of wine, with l^nont, almonds, and other 
fruite. The valley of the Douro, above Oporto, constitutes the wine 
district. The chief ports are Lisbon and Oporto. 

Oovemment.— The kingdom of Portugal is an hereditary 
and limited monarchy. 

Divisions and Towns.- Portugal includes the following: — 



Provinces. 


Towns. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


KSTRRMADURA 

Alemtejo . . 
BeiraAlta. . 
Beira Baixa . 


Lisbon, Setubal. 
Evora, Elvas. 
Coimbra. 
Castello Branco. 


tra.z os montes 
Entrb Douro b ) 

MiNHO . . . ) 

Aloauve .... 


VUlaReaL 
Oporto, Braga. 
Faro, Tavixa. 



Lisbon and Oporto are the only two considerable cities of PortugaL 
Lisbon (population, 280,000), at the mouth of the river Tagus, is the 
capital, and Oporto, near the mouth of the Douro, is the seat of the 
wine trade. ** 

*«* The Azores and Madeira Islands are also considered parts of 
the home country, and are directly represented by deputies in the 
Portuguese Parliament 

1. The Asores are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 800 miles west of the 
coast of Portugal. They consist of a group of nine islands, the laigest 
of which are St. Michael and Teroeira. The island of St Michael fur- 
nishes great numbers of oranges, which (with some com) are the chief 
articles of export. Angra, on Teroeira, is the capital ; but PonU Dd* 
gada, on St Michael, is commercially more important 

2. Hadeira is a beautiful and fertile island, off the west coast of 
Africa. The climate of Madeira is particularly celebrated, and tiie vege» 
tation is rich and luxuriant The chief town of the island is FuncJuU, 
on the south coast The small island of Porto Santo^ to the eastward 
of Madeira, also belongs to PortugaL 



Colonies. — ^The foreign possessions of Portugal comprehend the Cap§ 
Verde Islands ; Angola and Benguela, on the west coast of Africa, 
with St. Thomas and Prince's Islands (in the Gulf of Guinea) ; Jfoaom- 
bique and other territories on the east side of the African continent ; 
together with Ooa (on the coast of India), Macao (in China), and part 
of the island of Timor, in the East Indies. 



Examination Questions. 



L How Is Poitngal bounded? What is Ita size as compared with that of 

ii^glaad and Wales T 
S. Naioe the chief capes and inlets, 
a Which are tlie highest of the Portuguese mountains? 
4. Name the riven of PortugaL Which of the number has Its course entirely 

within tha^ country ? 
ft. What kind of climate haa Portugal? What tnlia are among its produe- 

tioos? 
^ Whelie the pcgolaUon of Portugal? * 



7. What branch of Indnstry is most important In Portugal? In what doea 

its foreign trade chiefly consist? 
a Under what form of government is Portugal? What religion Is almost 

uniformly foUowed? 

9. In which of the provinces of Portugal are Lisbon and Oporto respectively 
situated ? On what rivers are they ? 

10. Where are Coimbra and Setubal? What article of commerce does Setubal 

furnish ? 
IL State what you know of the Aiores and Madeira. 
IS. What foreign possessions belong to Portugal? 
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ASIA. 

Asia is largest among the divisions of the globe, and is the most eastwardly of the three continents which constitute the 
Old World. The continent falls entirely within the northern hemisphere.^ 



Boundaries.— Asia is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the east by the Pacific Ocean ; on the south by the 
Indian Ocean ; on the west by the Red S^ the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Black Sea, Mount Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, the 
river Ural, and the Ural Mountaina 

Extent.— Asia measures more than 6,000 miles across in 

the direction of east and west, and about 4,000 miles in its 

average dimensions from north to south. 

Its area is 17,500,000 square miles, so that it is nearly five times 
lai^r than Europe. Asia thus embraces more than a third part of all 
the land, or a twelfth part of the entire surface of the globe. 

Ooasts.— Less irregular than those of Europe. Total length 
of coast line, 35,000 miles ; about 1 mile of coast to every 500 
square miles of area. 

1. Inlets— The principal are : — 

(1) The Arctic Ocean, on the north, has the Ou^f qf Obi, and the 
Ou^ of Yenesei. 

(2) The Padfc Ocean, on the east, has the Sea qf Kamchatka, the 
Sea of Okhotsk, the Japan Sea*, the Yellow Sea, and the China Sea. 

(3) The Indian Ocean, on the south, divides into the Bay of Bengal 
and the A rahian Sea. The Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf are also 
arms of the Indian Ocean. 

2. Straits. — The most important straits of Asia are . — 

(1) Strait qf Bab-el-Mandeb, forming the entrance to the Red Sea. 

(2) Strait qf Ormuz, forming the entrance to the Persian Gulf. 

(3) Strait of Malcuxa, forming one entrance to the China Sea. 

(4) Strait qf Sunda, forming another entrance to the China Sea. 

(5) Behring Strait, between Asia and North America. 

Besides these there are the Dardanelles, and the Channel qf Constanti- 
nople, which are European as well as Asiatic ; the Ou{f qf Aden, be- 
tween the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Indian Ocean ; and the Ou^ 
qf Oman, leading to the Strait of Ormux. 

3. Capes. — The principal capes are : — 

(1) The Sorth Cape of Asia, the most northerly point of the con- 
tiueut. 

(2) Cape Romania, the most southerly point. 

(3) Kant Cape, the most easterly point. 

(4) Cape Baba, in Asia Minor, the most westerly point. 

Peninsulas.— The following peninsulas belong to Asia : — 

Kamchatka, Corea, the Indo-Chinese Peninstda with Malaya, India 
proper, Arabia, and Asia Minor. 

Isthmuses.— The two principal are : — 

(1) Isthmus qf Suez, which unites Asia to Africa. 

(2) Isthmus of K rah, joining the Malay peninsula to the mainland. 

Islands.— Numerous and important The principal are : — 

(1) In the Arctic Ocean :— The Liakhov and Bear Islands. 

(2) In the Padflc Ocean :— The Aleutian Islands; Kurile Islands; 
Satjoiirn; the Japanese Islands (Jesso, Niphon, Sikok, and Kiusiu); 
L*>**-Choo Islands, a group midway between Kiusiu and Formosa; 
Hainan ; and the Malay Archipelago, which embraces the Philippine 
Islands, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, with the Moluccas, and 
tlie Lejtser Sunda Islands. 



(3) In the Indian Ocean: — Ceylon; the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, in the Bay of Bttigal ; and the Laecadive and Maldive Islands, 
off the south-western coast of India. 



(4) In the Kedltemnean Bmn'— Cyprus (in the Lerant), wtth 
Bhodes, Chos, Samo, Mytilene, and other islands of the Archipelago. 

Natural Features. — The mountains of Asia are the 
highest in the World; but they are, notwithstanding, of 
inferior importance to its vast and elevated masses of table- 
land. The moimtain-chains of Asia generally form the outer 
borders of these interior plateaus. 

1. Tablelanda— The principal tabldands, or highlands, of 
Asia are: — 1. Tibet; 2. Mongolia; a Afghanistan; 4. Iran, 
or Persia; 6. Armenia; & Asia Minor; 7. The Deccan, 
(India) ; 8. Arabia 

*k* These regions are of various heights, ranging between 2,500 and 
16,000 feet The most elevated of them is Tibet, the plains of which 
are 16,000 feet (or upwards of three mUes) above the aea. Tibet ii^ 
hence, comparatively to its latitude, a cold country. 

2. Monntains. — The principal mountain-chains are : — 

(1) Himalaya Mountains, between India and Tibet. 

(2) Hindu-Kush, between Afghanistan and Torkestan. 

(3) Altai Mountains, between Mongolia and Siberia. 

(4) Kuen4uen, between Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. 

(5) Thian-shan, through Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia. 

(6) Mountains qf Armenia, on the plateau of Armenia. 

(7) Mount Taurus, in Asia Minor. 

(8) Mountains of Lebanon, on the east coast of Syria. 

(9) The Ohauts, on the eastern and western coasts of Indie. 






The highest of these chains is the Himalaya, all the upper 
portions of which rise above the line of perpetual mow. The most 
elevated of the Himalaya peaks is Mount Everest, which reaches 
29,000 feet above the sea, and is the highest known mountain on the 
globe. This is nearly double the altitude of Mont Blanc, the hi^iest 
of the Alps. 



3. Plains. — The chief plains are as follow : — 

of Siberia, occupying all the north of Asia. 
oj Turkestan, extending south and east of Lake AnL 
qf China, in the N.E. of China, along the Yellow See. 
qf Tonquin, in the N. of Anam, along the Oolf ofTonquiiL 
qf Siam, at the head of the Gulf of Siam. 
of Pegu, in Farther India, to the south of Bormah. 
of Hindustan, the northerly portion of India proper. 
qf Mesopotamia and Babylonia, in Asiatic Torkey. 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
W 
(5) 
(«) 
(7) 
(8) 



The Plain 
The Plain 
The Plain 
The Plain i 
The Plain 
The Plain 
The Plain 
The Plain 



4 Deserts. — Asia contains some extensive deserts, vix. :— 

(1) Desert qf Oobi or Shamo, in Mongolia (Chinese Empire). 

(2) Indian Desert, in India, between the Indus and Gangee. 

(3) Deserts of Seistan and Makran, to the south-weet of Afjghanistao. 

(4) Great Salt Desert (Dasht-i-kavir), in Persia. 

(5) Desert of Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and the Enphrates. 

(6) Syrian Desert, in the east of Syria, Asiatic Turkey. 

(7) Desert qf Arabia, in the interior of Arabia. 



' Some of the islands of Asia extend south of the equator. 



* The northern part of the Japan Sea is caUed the OW qf Tmrtary. 



ASIA. 
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6. Biven. — ^The principal rivers of Asia are : — 

(1) Tlawiag Into tlM Arotlo Ocean : the Obi, Yeneaei, and Lena. 

(2) nowlnff Into tbo Padfle Ocean : the Amur, ffoaitg-ho, Vang- 
ine-kiang, Choo-kiang or Canton river, Mehon, and Menam, 

(3) Flowing Into tbe Indian Ocean : the Saluen, Irawady, Brahma- 
ptUra, OaiigeSf Mahanuddy, Oodavery, Krishna, Cauvery, and Tapty ; 
the Nerbudda, Indus, Tigris, and Euphrates, 

(4) Flowing into the Caspian : the Kur, 

(5) Flowing into tlie Boa of Aral : the Amu, and the Syr, 

(6) Flowing into tbo BlaCk Sea : the Kizil-Irmak and the Rian. 

(7) Inland Biyen, of which the principal are the ffelmund, the 
Jordan, and the Tarim or Ergheu. 

*•* The longest river in Asia (and the longest in the Old World) is 
the Yang-tsxe-kiang, in China, which has a course of more than 8000 
miles. The great rivers of Siberia — Obi, Ycnesei, and Lena — come next 
in length, but they flow through a cold and barren region. The three 
chief rivers of India — ^the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra — are 
among streams of the highest importance. The Euphrates and the 
Tigris are also important rivers. 

6w Lake& — The principal lakes of Asia are as follow : — 



Aral Turkestan. 

Baikal Siberia. 

Balkash I>o. 

7A<att«g MongoUa. 

Onbsa Do. 

Lop-nor Do. 

Koko-nor Do. 

Te&Kri-nor Tibet 

BooJca-nor Do. 

Palto Do. 



Tong-ting China. 

Poyang Do. 

Hamum Persia. 

Urumiyah Do. 

Van Turkish Armenia. 

Ooukcha, or Sevan. Russian Armenia. 

Koj-hissar Asia Minor. 

Dead Sea Syria. 

Galilee, or Tiberias. Do. 



•»• The two largest lakes of Asia (if we except the Caspian Sea, which 
is partly European) are Aral and Baikal. Lake Aral is bo large as to 
be sometimes called a sea, and, like the Caspian, consists of salt water. 
Lake Baikal is the lai^st fresh- water lake in the Old World. 

Climate.— Asia comprehends a greater variety of climates 
than any other division of the globe. This results from its 
vast extent of land, and its great range of latitudei 

1. The extreme south of the Asiatic continent nearly touches the 
equator, and its northernmost portions are within 12 degrees of the 
pole. Hence there are exi)erienced, within different portions of its vast 
extent, every variety of temperature, fh}m the burning heat of the tropics 
to the intensest cold of the frigid zone. 

2. In general, the eastern parts of Asia are colder than the western, 
and they have greater extremes of heat and cold at opposite seasons ; 
that is, they have hotter summers and colder winters. Similar extremes 
distinguish the high plains of Central Asia. 

3. The quantity of rain that falls in most parts of Southern Asia is 
very great — vastly greater than is the case in any part of Ehirope. But 
it falls at particular seasons only, and within a brief space of time. 

4. Three natural divisions, in respect of climate, may be marked out 
upon the map of Asia — (1.) A southern belt of countries, in which the air 
is hot and moist ; (2.) A middle belt, which is generally cold and dry, 
but with great extremes of summer and winter temperature ; (3.) A 
northerly zone, which is a region of intense and prolonged cold. 

Productions.— The productions are varied and important 

L Metals and Minerals.— Asia furnishes some of the most 
valued productions of the mineral kingdom, including the 
diamond and other gems, and the precious metals : — 

OM is found in Siberia (Ural and Altai mountains), Indo-Chinese 
eonntriea, China, and Japan. Silver and lead in Siberia and China. 
Iron and copper in southern and western Asia in general. Tin, in the 
island of Banca (East Indies). Coal, in India, China, Bunnah, Labuan 
Islaiid (near Borneo), Asia Minor, Syria. 



2. Vegetation.— Many of the food-plants most extensively 
used were originally derived from this quarter of the globe. 

(1) Rice, and probably vfheat, among the cereals ; the date. Jig, vine, 
plum, cherry, peach, aj^fkU, pomegranate, olive, mvJberry, lime, rocUnui, 
almond, cocoa-nut, orange, lemon, citron, and banana, amongst fruits — 
t(^ther with the tea-plant and various spices — are all native to the soil 
of Asia. The s%igar-cane, indigo, cotton, and hemp plants are also 
natives of Asia. There are, besides, an immense variety of forest trees, 
as the teak, ebony, iron-wood, sandal-wood, rosewood, cedar, and many 
other valuable woods, besides abundant varieties of the oak^ birch, 
cypress, and others. 

(2) Rice is the chief food-plant of southern Asia, and is the prime 
support of life to the immense population of China and India. The 
friiit of the eUUe-palm supplies a like place to the people of Arabia and 
other parts of south-western Asia. The cocoa-nut palm is charac* 
teristic of the islands of southern and south-eastern Asia, with the 
shores of the two Indian peninsulas. The tea-plant is a native of China 
and Japan, and scarcely reaches beyond their limits. The high plateaux 
of central Asia are distinguished chiefly by the abundance of their 
grasses: boundless pastures stretch through the whole middle belt 
of Asia, from the diores of the Caspian to the banks of the river 
Amoor. 

3. Animals.— Among domesticated quadrupeds belonging 
to Asia are the camel, the elephant, the horse, and the ox. 
Among carnivorous quadrupeds, the lion, tigevy leopard^ hyena^ 
wolf, and jackal, 

(1) The camel ranges fh}m the coasts of the Red Sea to the extremity 
of the Gobi and the shores of Lake Baikal. The elephant belongs to the 
warm and watered regions in the south-east of the continent, including 
th6 two Indian peninsulas and the island of Ceylon. Animals belonging 
to the ox tribe, and also antelopes, are particularly numerous. 

(2) The range of the lion is now restricted to the countries lying 
between the Euphrates and the Indian desert. The tiger frequents the 
woods and jungles through all southern and south-eastern Asia. The 
hyena and jackal belong chiefly to western Asia : the u^to the colder 
districts of the north and west. Numerous fur-bearing iiTiimi^]if are 
native to the extreme north of Asia — among them the bear, glutton, 
badger, wolf, fox, lynx, poU-cat, weasel, ermine, marten, otter, and 
sable. 

Inhabitants.— The population of Asia comprehends at least 

half the human race, and probably numbers about 830,000,00a 

China alone is said to contain more than 300,0CX),0CX) of people, 

and India has upwards of 250,000,000. 

The Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, and the Mongolian tribes belong to 
what is called the Mongol variety of the human race. They have a 
yellowish -brown (or olive) complexion ; a broad and flattened face, with 
obliquely-set and deeply-sunk eyes (the inner comer slanting down 
towsxds the nose); lank and black hair, with little beard ; a broad, 
square, and thick-set frame, with a stature considerably below that of 
Europeans. The Malays, who inhabit the Malay peninsula and the 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago, belong to a distinct stock 
of nations. 

Divisions.— Asia is divided into the following coimtries : — 



1. Turkey in Asia. 

2. Arabia. 

3. Persia. 

4. Beluchistan. 



5. Afghanistan. 

6. India. 

7. Further India. 

8. Chinese Empire. 



9. Turkestan. 

10. Asiatic Russia. 

11. Malay Archipelaga 

12. Japan. 



*•* By far the laiiger portion of Asia is held by three powers, two of 
which are European. The Russian dominions embrace the whole of 
the northern part of the continent, a large portion of Central Asia, and 
the Caucasus. Under British control, diftct or indirect, is the vast 
peninsula of India. The CAtneee Empire comprises China Proper and 
the adjacent regions. 
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Examination QussTioNa 



1. In what position ii Asia with respect to the other diTiaions of the Old 

World? 

2. By what oceans is Asia bounded on the north, east, and sonth? 

8. What are the dimensions of Asia in the direction of east and west, and 

also in that of north and south ? 
4. How many square miles of surface does Asia embrace T What proportion 

does tUs Dear to the whole extent of the land upon the globe? 
6. What characterises the coast-line of Asia, as compared with that of 

Euro; eY 

6. What two gulfs does the Arctic Ocean, on the north of Asia, form? Point 

them out upon the map. 

7. What seas occur on the east side of Asia ? Of what ocean do they form 

portions ? 
& Whit two great arms has the Indian Ocean, to the south of Asia? 

9. What two inland seas belong to Asia ? Which is the larger of the two T 

10. Point on the map to the following :— the Oulf of Obi, the Sea of Okhotsk, 

the Gulf of Tartary, the China Sea, and the Bay of Bengal. 

11. Name the five principal straits of Asia, and point to their places on the 

map. 

12. What strait forms the entrance to the Red Sea? What to the Persian Gulf 7 
18. Wliat two straits lead from the Indian Ocean into the China Sea? 

14. What strait divides Asia from North America? 

16. TMicre are the channels called the Gulf of Aden and the Gulf of Oman ? 
Point them out upon the map. 

IL 

1. Name the principal capes of Asia, and find out their places on the map. 

2. How near does the most northerly cape of Asia approach to the pole ? 

8. Which is the most southerly point of Asia, and how near is it to the 

equator? 
4. Asia has six considerable peninsulas. Name them, pointing to their 

places on the map. 
6. Which twu of the Asiatic peninsulas are on the east side of Asia? 

6. Which three pen nsulas are in the south of Asia? 

7. What peninsula is hi the west of Asia ? By what seas is it washed on the 

north and south ? , 

8. What smaller pcninnila forms the southwardly portion of Further liidia? 

9. What isthmus joins Asia to Africi ? How many miles is it across? 

10. Wiiat isthmus joins the Malay peninsula to the mainland ? 

11. What group of islands is situated to the north of Asia ? In what ocean 

are they ? 

12. y>h it isluids lie off the east coasts of Asia? 

18. Of what archipelago do the Philippine Islands form a portion? 
14. What islands (besides the Philippines) are included within the Malay 
Archipelago ? Which is largest amongst them ? 

16. What islands are to the southward of Asia, in the Indian Ocean? Which 

U the largest of the number ? 
18. What islands are to the west of Asia? In what sea are they situated ? 

17. Point out on the map to the following :- Japan, the Kurile Islands, For- 

mosa, Sumatra, Ceylon, the Andaman Islands, the Maldive Islands, 
and Cyprus. 

IIL 

1 What is meant by a table-land or plateau? 
2. How many principal table-lands are there in Asia? Name them. 
8. Point on the map to the table-lands of Tibet and Mongolia. What is 
their situation with respect to the rest of the Asiatic continent? 

4. Point in succession, to the plateaus of Afghanistan, Persia, Armenia, and 

Asia Minor. 

5. Where is the region called the Deccan? Point it out upon the map. 

6. Which of the table-lands of Asia is most elevated ? What height does it 

reach? 

7. Name the principal mountain-systems of Asia. 

8. Point out the following upon the map— the Himalaya, Altai, Taurus, 

Ghauts, Hindu-Knsh, and Mountains of Lebanon. 

9. Which is I < i^hest among I he mountain-systems of Asia ? What is the name 

of its lnftie}*t summit ? 

10. What proportion does the altitude of the highest peak of the Himalaya 

bear to t lat of Mont Blanc, in the Alps? 
IL How many lowland-plains does Asii comprehend? Name them, pointing 

to each upon the map. 
11 Name the deserts of Asia, and point to them on the map. 



IV. 



1. An extenslTe region of Asia is watered by riTera whldi have no cmtlet to 

the sea. What portion of the continent doea this comprise? Point it 
out upon the map. 

2. Howmanyof the great riTen of Asia flow into the Arctic Ocean? Point 

out their courses on the map. 
8. How many of the Asiatic riTera hare their courses towards the Paciflo 

Ocean ? Name them. 
4. Name as many as you can of the riverB that flow into the Indian Ocean, 

pointing them out upon the map. 
6. What two rivers of Asia flow into the Sea of Aral ? What two into the 

Caspian Sea? And what two into the Persian Gulf ? 

6. Which is longest amongst the riren of Asia? Which three rank next in 

order of length ? 

7. What three rivers rise in the mountain-system of the Himalaya ? 

8. What are the two largest among the lakes of Asia? What characteristid 

difference is there between them ? 

9. What lakes are situated on the plateau of Armenia? 

10. Name the lakes that are situated within Mongolia. 

11. What three lakes are situated on the plateau of Tibet? 

12. What two lakes are within China? 
18. What two lakes are in Syria? 

V. 

1. Why is so great a variety of climates experienced within the limits of 

Asia? 

2. Besides latitude, what else serves to account for the extreme heat and 

cold of opposite seasons experienced in many parts of the Asiatk 

continent? 
8. Which portions of Asia are within the Torrid Zone ; which in the Tem< 

perate, and which in the Frigid Zone ? Pohit them out upon the map. 
4. What characteristic difference is there between the flimatfts of eastern 

and western Asia in similar latitudes? 
6. Dividing Asia into three belts or zones, what kind of climate is ^larao- 

teristic of each ? 

6. What parts of Asia are distinguished by abundance of rain ? 

7. In what countries of Asia is gold found, as an article of native prodaee? 

8. In what countries does silver occur? 

9. Over what parts of Asia are iron, copper, and other naefol metals distil* 

buted? 

10. In what island of the East Indies is tin found? Find out the i^aee ol 

this island on the map. 

11. In what countries of Asia does coal occur ? 

12. Name some of the fraits that are native to the soil of Asia. 

18. Mention some of the forest-trees that belong to this division of the globeL 
14. Among the eertali (comX what grain forms the chief lood*plaiit of 

southern and south-eastern Asia? 
16. To what parts of Asia is the tea-plant native? 

VL 

1. By what kind of vegetation are the table-lands of centnl Aak distin- 

guished? 

2. Of domestici^ed quadrupeds, name some of those that are natlvia of Asia* 

8. Within what portions of Asia Is the camel found ? Bfark oat, ■• well sa 

you are able, its limits of range upon the map. 
4. Among carnivorous animals, name some that are natives of Aaia. 
6. In what part of Asia is the lion now found in a native state ? 

6. In what parts is the tiger found ? 

7. To what regions of Asia do the hyena and Jackal chiefly bekng ? Tb what 

parts the wolf? 
8 In what r^on of Asia are fur bearing animals common? Name sons sf 
them? 

9. To what (in round numbers) is the population of Asia sn|»poeed Is 

amount? 

10. Which two countries of Asia contain the largest number of lahabltaalB? 

11. In what particular of appearance do the Chinese snd the people of sooth* 

eastern Asia differ from other varieties of mankind ? 

12. Point on the map to some of the countries that are reqMctlTclj nBrijl ii 

by the MongolLin and the Malay varieties of the hnaan 
18. Name the principal ooontries of Asia. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Boundaries.— Turkey in Asia is bounded on the w/rth by the Black Sea ; on the west and sotOh-west by the Mediter- 
ranean ; on the south by the Arabian Desert ; and on the east by Persia and the Russian territory of Transcaucasia. 

Extent— The area is estimated at 700,000 square miles, or about twelve times greater than that of England and Wales. 

Divisions.— Turkey in Asia comprehends three distinct regions :— (1) Asia Minor; (2) Syria; and (3) the coimtries on the 
Euphrates and Tigria 



L Asia Minor is an extensive peninsula, enclosed on three 
sides by the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Archipelago, 
and the Mediterranean. 

Coasts. — The DardanelUs and the Channel of Constantinople divide 
Turkey in Asia from Ehiropean Tarkey. On the west coast of Asia 
Minor are the ChU/s ofMjftUenej Smyrna, Samoa, and Kos ; on the south, 
the Makri and Adalia ; in the south-east (on the borders of Asia Minor 
and Syria), the OuLf of Scanderoon, 

Islands. — Cyprus, Rhodes, Samo, Eio (or Chios), and Mytilene. 

Surface. — The interior of Asia Minor is a high tableland. The 
principal mountains are : — 

1. Mount Taurus, on the south side of Asia Minor. 

2. Mount (HympuSf in the north-west comer of Asia Minor. 

3. Mount ArgtJtuSf on the interior table-land. 

Elvers. — ^The lai^gest river of Asia Minor is the Kizil-Irmak, which 
flows into the Black Sea. 



IL S YKi A extends along the coast of the Mediterranean, from 

the Gulf of Scanderoon southward to the border of Egypt 

The S. W. portion of Syria is the Palestine of sacred history. 

Capes. — The chief headlands are Cape Khanzir and Cape Carmel. 
Cape Carmel is on the south side of the Bay of Acre. 

Surface. — ^The mountains of Syria consist principally of two chains, 
which constitute the Mount Lebanon of the Bible, and were known to 
the Greeks and Romans by the names of Libanus and Anti-Libanus. 
Between the two is a narrow valley, through which the river Orontes flows. 

Blvers. — ^The two chief rivers of Syria are the Orontes and the Jordan. 
The former enters the Mediterranean ; the latter flows south, and falls 
into the Dead Sea. 

. — ^The principal are the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias. 



m Countries ok the Euphrates and Tigris. — These 

comprehend a high table-land — the plateau of Armenia — and 

an extensive lowland plain. 

Surface. — ^The plateau of Armenia is crossed by mountains whose 
highest summit, Mount Ararat, is 17,000 feet above the sea. Below the 
mountain region, to the south-eastward, are the plains of Al-Jezireh and 
JroM-Arabi, through which the Euphrates and Tigris flow. 

BlTtrs^ — ^The Euphrates and Tigrris are the chief rivers of this 
region. The Euphrates, which is 1700 miles long, is the most con- 
siderable river of western Asia. The Tigris joins the Euphrates about 
100 miles above the Persian Gulf ; the united stream bears locally the 
Dame of 8hatt>el-Anib, or river of the Arabs. 

LakM.— Hie laxgest is Lake Van, which lies at an elevation of more 
than 5000 feet It has no ootleti and consequently its waters are salt. 



Climate.— The climate is generally warm, excepting on the 
upland plains and in the mountain regions. 

Productions.— Among the natural productions are a variety 
of rich fruits and other valuable plants, and some minerals. 

1. The vine grows luxuriantly in the watered valleys, and the date- 
palm flourishes on the borders of the desert. Wlictit, barley, rice, and 
maize, with tobacco, hemp, and jtox, are articles of culture. 

2. The mineral produce includes coal (found on the north coast of 
Asia Minor, and also on the slopes of the Lebanon, upon the Syrian 
coast), together with ores ot iron, lead, and copper. 

Inhabitants.— The population amounts to 16,000,000. 

1. Race.— Besides Turks— the ruling people— it includes Greeks, 
Syrians, Jews, Arabs, Armenians, Turkomans, Kurds, Druses, &c. 

2. Rellgrlon.— The Turks are followers of the Mohammedan religion. 
The Greeks, Armenians, and others of the x>opulation, are Christians. 

Industry.- The pursuits of industry are generally at a low 
ebb. The bulk of the population are engaged in agriculture, 
which, however, is pursued in a very inefficient manner, and 
scanty harvests are of frequent occurrence. 

The amount of foreign trade is considerable. It is carried on chiefly 
with Britain and other European countries, from various ports upon the 
coasts of Asia Minor and Syria ; and with the countries to the eastward 
of Turkey by means of caravans which cross tlie Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. Smyrna, on the coast of the archipelago : Trebizond, on the 
Black Sea ; and Bcyrout, on the Syrian coast, are the principal seats of 
maritime trade. The cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and Bagdad are the 
chief centres of caravan trafhc. 

Government.— Turkey in Asia is under the same general 
government as European Turkey. Constantinople is the 
capital of the whole empire. 

Divisions and Towns.— The principal towns in the three 
great divisions of Asiatic Turkey are shown in the following 
table : — 



Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Asia Minor 


Smyrna, Brasa, Kntaya, Koniyeh, TVeW- 

K(>n(i, Adana, Taisos. 
DainaHCUB, Aleppo, lloms, Hamah,Beyront 

Acre, Jeniaalem, Gaza. 
Bagdad, Krzeroom, Diarbeker, Orfah, Mo 

stu. 


Syria 


COUNTRIESON THE EUPHRATES 



*•* Each of these dirisioni embraces nmneroos governments or pashalika 
called from being under (he role of Paahaa. 
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Smffma is the largest city of Asia Minor, and the chief emporium for 
the commerce of the eastern Mediterranean. It is also of great historic 
fame, and was one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse. Tr^nzondf 
on the Black Sea, is also an important seaport Koniyeh, in the 
interior of the peninsula, represents the ancient Iconium, and is inter- 
esting in connection with the history of St Paul. Tanua was the 
birthplace of that apostle. 

*«* Nearly every part of Asia Biinor (and, indeed, of western Asia in 
general) exhibits remains of antiquity ; its plains and hill-sides, its 
rivers and mountain-passes, are richly stored with historic associations, 
and its towns — now often in ruins— ^splay the abundant traces of 
former splendour. Troy stood in the north-western comer of this pen- 
insula ; Smyrna, Ephesus, Miletus, and other famous cities of Ionia, were 
on its western shores; Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Nice, Angora, 
Iconium, Caesarea, upon its interior plains. The invincible phalanx of 
the Macedonian conqueror, in ancient times, and the armies of the 
Crusaders, in a more recent period, have munched through its plains, 
and the footsteps of Christian apostles have imparted sanctity to its 
soil. 

The chief cities of modem Syria are Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Hamah, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Nablous, and Tiberias — all of tiiem inland ; with 
Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Jaffa, and Graza, which 
are on or near the coast. Jerasalem, Nablous, Tiberias, Jaffa, and Gaza, 
fall within the former limits of the Holy Land. 

DatfuuctUf the largest city of Syria, stands in a fertile plain near the 
eastem foot or An ti- Lebanon, on the little river Barrada, (the Abana of 
Scripture). Aleppo, in the north of S}Tia, has declined from the im. 
portance it formerly possessed. Beynyui is the chief port on the Syrian 
coast The ancient Tyre and Sidon —now insignificant fishing towns— are 
to the southward of Beyrout Acre (the Accho or Ptolemais of Scrip- 
ture, and the St. Jean d'Acre of the Crusaders) is further south. 

The south- western portion of Syria embraces Palestine, or the Holy 
Land. The most important locality in Palestine is Jerusalem, the scene 
of our Saviour's sufferings, which stands on a rocky platform — enclosed 
on three sides by deep ravines — about midway between the Mediter- 
ranean and Dead Seas. Bethlehem, the birthplace of our Lord, is a 
village lying a few miles south of Jerasalem. Hebron is further south. 
JaJ'a, on the coast, is the port of Jerusalem, and a place of some trade. 
It represents the ancient Joppa. 

HaUous, the Shechem of Scripture, is to the north of Jerusalem. 
Naxareih is further north, and not far from the base of Mount Tabor. 



Tiberitu is a small city lying on the wettem shore of the beautifti] lake 
of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee. 

%* Among the numerous remains of former greatness which belong 
to Syria, two sites command especial notice on account of their archi- 
tectural beauty. These are BaaUbek and Palmyra, The foimer iiee to 
the north-west of Damascus, in the valley which is enclosed between 
the parallel chains of labanus and Anti-Libanus ; it represents the 
ancient dty of HeliopoUs, and still exhibits the remains of its magnifi- 
cent temples. Palmyra, the Tadmor of Scripture, is to the north- 
eastward of Damascus, within a small oasis in the heart of the Syrian 
desert It has the beautiful remains of an ancient temple of the sun. 

The desert which borders the highlands of Syria to the eastward, and 
which stretches thence to the banks of the Euphrates, exhibits features 
which differ in some essential particulars from those that are commonly 
associated with the idea of the wilderness. It has no perennial streams, 
and hence, during the summer and autumn months, when it is parched 
by the sun's buming rays, exhibits an arid and comparatively lifeless 
surface, excepting only where an occasional spring of water creates a 
surrounding oasis. But at other seasons, when the rains of winter and 
early spring refresh the thirsty ground, Uie desert becomes a carpet of 
verdure, strewn with wild flowers of the most brilliant hue. This is 
the "glory of the wildemess," destined to pass away with the returning 
heats of summer. 

Bagdad, on the Tigris, is superior in size and importance to any other 
place in the eastem division of Asiatic Turkey. Erztroom is an 
important city, situated near the source of the Euphrates, on a high 
pUin, 6000 feet above the sea. MotuL is on the western or rig^t bank 
of the Tigris. 

%* The plain of Irak-Arabi (as the lower portion of the region watered 
by the Euphrates and Tigris is called) is the Babylonia of ancient geo- 
graphy. It is now a marshy tract, even more thinly peopled than other 
parts of Asiatic Turkey, and the sands of the adjoining desert press 
closely upon the river's western bank. But every portion of the plain 
exhibits remains of former population and culture. 

Among the many ancient sites which belong to the lands watered by 
the Euphrates and Tigris, two attract especial notice. These are 
Nineveh and Babylon, the former capitals of the Assyrian empire. The 
remains of Nineveh are found upon the east bank of the TlgTi% 
opposite MosuL The mins of Babylon lie upon either bank of the 
Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of the smaU modem town of Hillah. 



Examination 



4. 

6. 



1. How is Turkey in Asia bounded T 

1 What three great divisions does Turkey in Asia embrace? Point to each 

upon the map. 
8. What straits and intervening sea divide the coasts of Asia Minor from 

those of the European continent T 
What islands a<!Uoin the western shores of Asia Minor? 
What kind of country (as to physical features) is the interior of Asia 

Minor? What mountain-chain forms the southward border of this 

region? 
A. In what part of Asia Minor are Mounts Arg»us and Olympus? 

7. Name the principal river of Asia Minor, and the sea into which it flows. 

8. Point out upon the map the limits of Syria. 

9. What mountain-chainii adjoin the coast of Syria ? 

10. Name, and point out upon the map, the two principal lakes that belong 

to the valley of the Jordan. 
IL What kind of region do the rivers Euphrates and Tigris water ? Point on 

the map to the courses of those rivers. 
ISL What Uke is within the Turkish portion of Armenia? Point to it upon 

the map. 
18. State what yon know concerning the climate of Turkey in Asia. 
14. Mention some of the fruits and other plants that are among the prodno- 

tions of Asiatic Turkey. 
Ifi. In what parts of Turkey in Aaia is coal found? What other metaboccur ? 
le. What other races, besides Turks, form part of the population? 
17. What thne dties are the chief seats of the maritime commerce of Turkey 

iBAsIa? What three of its inland tMMle? 



18. 
19. 

20. 

21, 

22. 

S8. 

24. 
25. 

S& 

27. 

28. 
29. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

88. 



Questions. 

How la Turkey in Asia dirided? 

In what part of Asia Minor are the following places Smyiaa, 

Koniyeh, Trebisond, and Adana? Find out their places on the 
Point out Tarsus on the map. By what is Tanns distingnlatiml, and oa 

what river does it stand ? 
Mention some of the great cities of antiquity that were sltaated within 

Asia Minor? 
What portion of Syria corresponds to Palestine, or the Holy Land ? Point 

to this part on the map. 
Name some of the chief inland dties of Syria, pointing out their plae« oa 

the map. Which amongst them are within Palestine ? 
Name the chief maritime dties of Syria. 
On what river does Damascus stand? By what name is this rivsrrsisrrid 

to in Scripture ? 
What kind of site does Jerusalem occupy ? 
WhereareBethlehem, Hebron, Nasareth, and Tiberias? Poinl thssn o«l 

upon the map. 
Where is the town of Nablous? What andeat dty does tt re pi estsit? 
Where are Erseroom, Kars, Bayarid, Van, and Diarbekhr? Point thsa 

out on the map. 
Where are the plains of Al-Jedreh and Irak-Arabi? 
Where is Bagdad ? For what is it noteworthy? 
What two great dties of antiquity, now in ruins, baloBf to Iha t^l^ of 

the Euphrates and Tigris ? Point out the locality ol each oo the BMfu 
Under what form of government is Aslatie Turkey ? 
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ABABIA. 



BonndarieB.— Arabia is bounded on the north by Turkey 
in Ajsia, on the toest by the Red Sea, on the soiUk by the Gulf 
of Aden and the Arabian Sea, and on the east by the Gulf of 
Oman and the Persian Gul£ 

£xtent.~Its area is estimated at 1,200,000 square miles, or 
about twenty times greater than that of England and Wales. 

CoasiB.— (1) The Bed Sea divides at its northern extremity 
into two gulfs—the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Abaka. The 
tract enclosed between them is the Sinai peninsula. The 
Strait of Bah^l-Mandeb connects the Red Sea with the Gulf 
of Aden and the Indian Ocean. (2) The Persian Gvlf is 
connected by the Strait of Ormuz with the GtUfof Oman^ 
which opens into the Indian Ocean. 

Natural Featare8.~Arabia consists of high plateaux in the 
interior, bordered on three sides by mountain chains. Be- 
tween the base of the mountains and the sea there is a low 
and narrow plain called the-Tehama, which is hot and arid. 
The group of the Sinai mountains, in the north-west of Arabia, 
fills the small peninsula of that name, and reaches upwards 
of 9000 feet in height 

The interior plains of Anibia are mostiy desert, and derive their 
partial Terdore entirely from the rains. Arabia has no rivers. Springs 
oocor in abundance within the mountain region, and also, at distant 
intervals, within the desert. The presence of a perennial supply of 
water within the wilderness diffuses verdure around, and creates an 



Cnimat«.^The climate is hot and dry, excepting in the higher parts 
of the mountain region. The low belt of the Tehama is intensely hot 
and arid: nin seldom falls there, and only occurs at distant intervals 
over large portions of the interior plateau. 

Prodaetioiis.— The most fertile portion of Arabia is in the south- 
west, which was distinguished by the ancients as Arabia Felix, or the 
Happy Arabia. The vine. Jig, peach, almond, and many other fruits 
flourish in this region, and the coffee shrub is abundantly cultivated. 
The daie-jfolm is found in every oasis of the Arabian wilderness. 

In]iabitaat0.~Arabia is supposed to have 12,000,000 in- 
habitants, but nothing certain is known on this head. 

The people of Arabia are divided between dwellers in towns and 
dweUers in the wilderness. The latter live in tents, and move their 
encampments fh>m place to place. These wandering inhabitants of the 
desert are called B^iouins, of whom there are numerous tribes. Their 
wealth consists in their flocks and herds — sheep, camels, goats, and 
horses. They look with contempt upon the dwellers in towns, and 
rejoice in the freedom of the desert 

Ftligl^?** — Most of the people of Arabia profess Mohammedanism. 
Vast numbers of Mohammedans annually resort to the sacred cities of 
Mecca and Medina— the former the birthplace, and the latter the burial 
place of Mohammed. 



Indnstry.— The industry of the Arabs is pastoral and 

commercial 

The traffic which passes through the country is considerable, and is 
carried on by means of caravans — that is, companies of persons who 
associate together for mutual protection in crossing the wilderness, 
consisting of merchants, guides, soldiers, and pilgrims. The camel is 
uniformly employed as a beast of burden, and is suited in a higher 
degree than any other animal for maVing the passage of the wilderness. 
The caravan traversing the desert with its train of camels is one of the 
most striking pictures of Oriental life. 

Oovemment.— The government common in Arabia is patri- 
archal in form. The Arabs are divided into diflferent tribes, 
each one of which has its own head, or sheikh^ who fills, in 
relation to the persons of whom the tribe consists, the place 
of the father of a family. 

Arabia, as a whole, has never been subject to any single power, and 
at the present time (1881) is politically divided into eight territories, of 
which M-Hejaz, Yemen, and El-Uassa are subject to the Sultan of 
Turkey ; the Sinai peninsula, included within the Egyptian dominions ; 
Hadramaut, occupied by independent Bedouin tribes ; Oman, subdivided 
into eight provinces, nominally subject to the Sultan of Muscat ; N^, 
comprising the districts still under the ruler of Riad, and the recently 
established sultanate of Jebel Shomer, the most powerful of the native 
states of Arabia. 



Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Divisions. 


Chief Towns. 


Sinai Region . 
El-Hejaz . . 
Yemen. . . . 
El-Hahsa . . . 


Tor, Akaba. 
Mecca. Medina. 
Sana, Mocha, Aden. 
Koweit. 


Hadramaut . 
Oman .... 
Nejd .... 
Jebel Shomek 


Makalla, Shehr. 

Muscat. 

Riad. 

Hail. 



1. The Sinai peninsula has few inhabitants ; it is a wilderness of rocks 
and mountains, alternating with arid plains and gravelly beds of 
torrents, destitute of water during three-fourths of the year. This 
region was the scene of the forty yeara' wandering of the Israelites. 
Mount Sinai, whence the law was delivered, is within the central and 
highest cluster of mountains, in the very heart of the peninsula. 

2. The region of El-Hejaz is the Holy Land of the Mohammedans. 
Mecca was the birthplace, and Medina the burialplace, of the Arabian 
prophet, Mohammed. Sana, the chief city of Yemen, is in the heart of 
the coffee district. Aden, on the south coast of Arabia — not far from 
the entrance of the Red Sea — belongs to England. Aden is an impor- 
tant station on the line of communication between England and India, 
by way of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

3. Muscat, on the opposite coast of the peninsula, is a flourishing 
seaport, the chief emporium of Arabian commerce. Hadramaut (on the 
south coast) and El-Hassa (along the shore of the Persian Gulf) contain 
no towns of any importance. Of the interior towns, the principal are : — 
Riad, the capital of the Wahabee empire, and Hail, the chief town of 
the sultanate of Jel)el Shonicr. 



Examination Questions. 



L How fa Arabia bounded Y 

fL Into what gulfs does the northern eatrem l tj of the Bed Sea dlvideT 

a What straitaecmnect the Bed Sea and the Persian Golf with the ocean T 

4. Wbal are Vm general featores of Arabia, as to mountains and plainsT 

a. MThere Is the raglon called the TehamaT What kind of traot is it T 

e. What kind of climate has ArabiaT 

7. Whleh portkn of the eonntrv was called Arabia Felix by the ancients T 

Wtaai are Ua prodn^onsf 
a Into wlial two olMMS ait the people of Arabia divided? 



9. What kind of commeroe does Arabia poMessT Throngfa what agency is 

it carried on ? 
la Under what kind of ffovenrntent are the people of Arabia t 
11. Name the divisions ox Arabia, pointing tnem oat upon the map. 

15. In which divisions of Arabia are the towns of Mecca and Medina T 
18. In which are Muscat, Sana, and Mocha? 

14. By what great event is the Sinai region distinguished ? 

16. which division of Arabia is distinguished as the Holy Land of the Mo- 

hammedans ? And why ? 
16. Where Is Aden? For what Is it noteworthy ? 



philips' EL£M£NTABT ATLAS AND QEOOKAPBT. 



FEB 

Bonndariea.— Persia is bounded on the north by the Caa- 1 
pian Sea and the deserts of Turkestan ; on the eatt hj Afghan- i 
istan and Beluchiston ; on the toulh by the Persian Gulf; 
and on the wett by Turkey in Asia. I 

Extent,— Its area b nearly 650,000 equare miles— above 
ten times greater than England and Wales. i 

Coasts-— The Caspian Sea on the north, the Persian Gulf ' 
and Gulf of Oman on the south, wash the shores of Persia, i 

Islands.— The princiiial are Ormiu, KUkm, and Karak, in 
the Persian Gult^ I 

Natural Features.— The interior of Persia is a high pla- 
teau, bordered on three sides— the north, west, and south — I 
by mountain-chains. These mountains divide the elevated 
interior from the low country which lies along the Caspian 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the banks of the Tigris. I 

]. Honntalni.— The Zoyna Mounlaiiu, »lonK the western border, | 
reach upwarJn of 11.000 Icet ia height ; Mount Dfmaeend, towards the 
Cupian, is atill more elevetel, being npnrsrds of 18,000 feet high. 

Z Daiert* — tn tlie interior or Persia there ia an eTtenaive and arid ' 
regiOD ulled Ihe Great t,jlt Dttert. 3outh-e««t of the Great Desert is ■ 
imatler arid and marshv tract called the DacH o/ Serman. 

3. Klvtn.— The Ktrkhak and the Kenm, both of which join the 
Enphrates ; and the t-tj^J-md, which flows into the Cupian. The 
Euphrates IbrmK part of the south-west bonier of Persia, and the Araa 
i* on its uorth-weat froutier. 

4- lAkss.— The largest lake ia Urumiyah, In tho north-west, the 
water of which is inlenwiy salt. Lalx Bakhtcgan or Nirit, in the 
south, ia alao salt. Lake Scistait ia on the eastern border. ' 

Climate.— The interior |ilateau is distinguislied by intensely 
hot summers, and eorrespondingly severe winteis. The low 
plains along the coast are intensely hot 1 

Productionfl.- The moiin tain- valleys of Persia, situated 
witliin the successive terraces through which its interior is 
reached, are its most favoured regions, both in climate and 
produce. The vine, the fig, the iBaler-tnelun, and the peaeA 
abound there, and a carpet of wild flowers covers the ground. ■ 
The interior plateau is generally arid and unproductive. | 



SIA. 

Inliabitasts.— Persia has about 4,500,000 inhabitanta. 
Abaat a fourth of the population of Pania an a people ailed lUfOlt, 
whose habits are paitoiaL Camels, bones, aod iheep rorm thalr wnllh. 
SdneatloB and Rallglon. —In no other eonnUy in Alia, Bxeept China, 

Li edacatioa ao ganeiallr diffused. The people an moatiy JloAam- 
medatu in nllglon. 

Indnstrr.— Most of the people an engaged in agriadtwvl 

and potior ai pursuits. 

Rice, barley, wKeat, and varions fruits are largely pown, and ths 
muUierry, vine, and coUoHplant are eilensiielj cultirated. There in 
few mBDuractares. Those of carpef, m/uobIi, enJiroidered tilla, aabrtt, 
aud/runiu are ths most important. 

Commerce.— The commerce, carried on by caravans, ia con- 
siderable, native produce and manufactures being exchanged 
for Indiim and European goods. The internal trade centres at 
Tabrett. 

Qovenunent.— The sovereign of Persia ia styled the Shah, 
and, as in all Oriental countries, exercises despotic power. 

DiTisloiu and Towna.- Persia is divided into twenty 
prorincea. The following are the most important : — 



KlIORjlSlN 



Beeht. 

Aaree. Balfnuh. 



Sbuter, DUaL 



Tehkrah is the modem capital of Penia, bnt /tpaAuH is of larger 
aiie, and of greater commercial importance. Ispalun, faowrnr, has 
declined from the splenilonr which it once possenied- £iuAtiT, on the 
Persian Gulf, is the chief seat of the foreign commerce ol Penia. 
Qombnm lies at the entrance of the gulf, on its northern shon- Nrer 
Gombmu is the island of Ormai, wliich gives its name to the stnit 
that connects the Penuan Onlf with the Indian Ocean- JfofiannimiA, 
at the junction of the river Kerun with the Enphntee, Is a place ol 
growing commercial importance. A few milei south-west Of Iti^iU Ls 
the mound of Sua, which marks the site of the ancient citj of Saso, ths 
Shushnn of Scripture (Dan. viiL S). 



EZAICNATIOn QCBSTIONS. 
' What seas wash iti ihorea T 
9o«s I'rnli exhibit, as to lis physical geogiapbjr : 



t upon the map. 
tlisTflow? 

Bir waten fieah Dr aalt F 
a Wtutklndof dlmaCshul'onlaf Which parts of the oouolT} tre ma 

adiantaseoasljr situated In this refanl I 
S. What Inilie and llowan beloni to the watered districts of Panla T 

a p-ople called lUrala : Wliat ai 



II. rndsrwliBt(onnotfDTeramentlipBnIarHowiatbSBOTer«l(BentllIsd< 
12 Into how manj piDTlncea la Persia dirlded f Kama as manf as 711a Ma 

of the nmnber. 
U. What dtj forma the capital of Pmiar Point to Ita place on the ma^ 
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BELUOHISTAN. 



Boii]idaries.~Belucliistan is bounded by Afghanistan on 
the twrth, Persia on the west, and British India on the east. 

Extent.— The area of Beluchistan is estimated at 106,800 
square miles, of which 60,000 belong to Persia 
Natural Features.— The chief physical features are :— 

1. M(m]italii8.^An irregular chain of mountains extends from east 
to west To the east the central plateau is bounded by the HcUa 
Mountains, which extends north to the Bolan Pass. 

2. Blven. — The only permanent river is the Bampur, in western 
Beluchistan. The Ikuht and the Atmini enter the Arabian sea. 

Climate.— The climate exhibits extremes of heat and cold, 
being intensely hot in summer, while in winter the cold is 
severe, snow lying on the ground for several montha 

ProdaotioxiB.— Several of the most useful minerals and metals are 
known to exist, but are not much worked. The vegetation resembles 
that of Persia. 

Inhabitants.- The people of Beluchistan number probably 
2,000,000, and belong to two entirely different races— the 
Beluchis and the Brahuis. 



Religion. — Both the Beluchis and Brahuis are followers of the 
Mohammedan religion ; the former belong to the orthodox Snnnite 
sect, the latter to the sect of Omar. 

Industry. — The bulk of the people are nomads, depending entirely 
on their flocks and herds. There are no manufactures of any import- • 
auce. The trade is carried on by caravans, there being no roads or 
navigable rivers. 

Government.- The western tribes are entirely independent, 
but those in the eastern provinces are nominally subject to 
the Ehan of Khelat 

Divisions and Towns.— The country is loosely divided into 

seven provinces, viz., Khelat, Sarawan, Kach-Gundava, in 

the north-east ; Kokistan, in the north-west ; and Jatatoan, 

LuZj and Mekran^ in the south. 

Khelat, the nominal capital of Beluchistan, is the summer residence 
of the KJian, who removes to OuncUiva, in tlie Indus valley, in the 
winter. Bampur is the capital, and ChaJbar the port of Persian Belu- 
chistan. The town and district of Quetta, near the northern entrance 
of the Bolan Pass, are occupied by the British. 



AFGHANISTAN. 



Bonndaries.— Afghanistan is bounded on the north by 
Turkestan, on the east by British India, on the south by 
Beluchistan, and on the west by Persia. 

Extent.— Its area is estimated at about 250,000 square 
miles, or about four times that of England and Wales. 

Natural Features.— Lord Lawrence pithily describes 
Afghanistan as a " country of mountain-ranges, narrow defiles, 
and valleys limited in extent'' 

1. MoimtainB — ^A vast range extends along the northern border, and 
is called the Hindu-Kush, or Hindn-Koh. The Suliman Mountains, 
on the east, divide Afglianistan from the low plains that bonier the 
Indus ; their highest summit, called Takht-i-Suliman, is 12,000 feet high. 

2. Pallet.— The principal passes are :— The Khyber Pass, the Kurum 
Pass, the Oamul Pass, and the Bolan Pass. 

X BlTen.— The chief rivers are:— The CaJbul, which drains the 
north-east valleys, flows into the Indus at Attock. The Helmund and 
its tributaries, of which the principal is the Argandab, drains central 
Afghanistan, and flows into the lake of Seistan. 

4. Lakes.— The only considerable lakes are the Lake of Seistan or 
Hamum, in the south-west ; and the intensely salt Lake Abistada. 

Climate and Productions.— The climate of both these 
countries is distinguished by intense extremes of heat and 



cold. The natural productions are like those of Persia, and 
the ground yields abundance of fruits and grain wherever 
water is sufficiently plentiful 

Inhabitants.— The population is estimated at about 5,000,000, 

consisting of over 400 ditferent tribes, of whom the Ghilsais 

and Duranis are the most powerful 

The Afghans generally are a bold and hardy race of mountaineers, 
warlike and hospitable, but treacherous and faithless. 

Religion. — Mohammedanism: the A'ghans proper belonging to the 
Sunnite sect, but the Uazaros and other tribes to the Sliiite si'ct. 

Industry. — The Afghans are mostly devoted to pa.storal pursuits. A 
considerable amount of transit trade passes through the country. 

Government.— Afghanistan has for a long time been in a 
most unsettled state. The Ameer of Cabul is nominally 
acknowledged as sovereign, and is recognised by the British 
Government as ruler of Ai'ghanistan. 

Dlvlsiosi and Towns. — The principal divisions are Herat in the 
west, Cabul in the centre, and Caudahar in the south. 

The chief towns are CaJbuly in the north-east, the capital and resi- 
dence of the Ameer ; Candahar, the largest town in south Afghanistan ; 
and Herat, iu the north-west. 



Examination Questions. 



L How to Beluchistan bounded, and what Is its area T 

t. Name the chief natural features of Beluchistan. 

8. Describe briefly the climate andproductions of Beluchistan. 

i. To what races do the people of Beluchistan b^ongT 

6. What form of religion do they profess? 
e. Name the chief divisions of Beluchistan. 

7. What town to the nominal capital? Where are the following towns :— 

Gtudftfa) Bannmr, Chaher r 

8. WlMre to the Boliui ftee? What town Is held by the Britlah near its 



t. Whereto Af^ifaAnletaB, and what ara its bonndaries r 



10. Name the principal mountain ranges and passes. 

11. What rivers belong to Afghanistan ? Point them oat on the map, and 

trace their courses. 

12. Name the two chief lakes. 

13. Describe the climate and productions of Afghantotan ? 

14. The inhabitants of Afghanistan belong to many different tribes which 

are the most powerful ? 
16. What form of religion do the Afghans profess? 

16. How are they generaUy employed ? 

17. What chief to nominally acknowledged as ruler of AfghsnJstan ? 

18. Name the three chief toi 
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PHILIPS KLEMENTARY ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 



INDIA. 



B<mndarie8.~The Himalaya Mountains bound India on 
the north; Burmah and the Bay of Bengal on the east ; 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and the Indian Ocean on the west 
To the south it terminates in Cape Comorin, a conspicuous 
headland which fronts the waters of the Indian Ocean. 

Extent.— India embraces an area of nearly 1,500,000 square 
miles, a magnitude twelve times greater than that of the 
British Isles, and which exceeds by upwards of twenty-five 
times the area of England and Wale& 

Coasts.— Regular and unbroken, and in many parts extremely 
dangerous to approach. 

1. Capes.— Cape Monze and Dia Head on the west, Cape Comorin on 
the south, and Calimere Point on the east. 

2. Inlets.— The Gulf of Cutch or Kach, leading into the Runn of 
CtUchy and the Gulf of Cambay, on the west ; and, on the south, the 
Gulf of Manaar. 

Islands. — ^The principal islands are Ceylon, and the Lacca- 
divey Maldivey and Nicobar Islands, 

1. The large island of Ceylon^ lying to the south of India, belongs to 
Britain, and forms a distinct colony. Ceylon is 25,700 square miles in 
area, or about three-fourths the size of Ireland. The interior of the 
island is a high mountain region, the loftiest summits of which exceed 
8000 feet ; a broad and fertile belt of lowland extends around the coast. 
The most characteristic products of the island are the cinnamon-plant 
and the cocoa-nxU palm. Coffee is also largely grown. Ceylon has 
nearly two and a half millions of inhabitants. These are called the 
8ingalese ; they differ in some respects from the people of the Indian 
mainland, and are worshippers of Buddha. The chief town is ColombOf 
on the western coast. TrinconuUee, a flourishing seaport, is on the 
north-east side of the island. Kandy, formerly the native capital, is in 
the interior. 

2. The groups of the l/iccadive and Maldive Islands lie in the 
Indian Ocean, to the south-west of India. The cocoa-nut is the chief 
article of produce in either group. The Andaman Islands are in the 
eastern part of the Bay of Bengal. The Nicdbar Islands lie to the 
■outh-east of the Andaman Islands. 

Natural Features.— The chief natural features of India are 
the vast range of the Himalayas, which rise abruptly from the 
great plain of Hindustan, watered by the Indus and Ckmges. 
South of this plain are a series of tablelands, crossed by several 
considerable chains, and bounded on the east and west by the 
Ghauts, between which and the sea is a narrow plain. 

India thus embraces two great divisions — the north, which is the 
extensive lowland plain of Ilindusian ; and the cenUe and south, 
forming the plateau of the Deccan. 

1. Monntains.— The chief mountain-chains of India are the 
Himalaya^ the Western and Eastern GhatUs, and the Vindhya 

Mountains, 

(1.) The Himalaya Mountains stretch in a well-defined line along the 
northern border of India, dividing that country from the tableland of 
Tibet. Their highest summit is Mount Everest, 29,000 feet, the highest 
elevation on the globe. 

(2.) The Western Ohauts extend along the Malabar coast of India, 
close to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Their highest summits do not 
exceed 8000 feet The detached portions of high ground which extend 
along the eastern side of the peninsula are called the Eastern Ohauts, 



(3.) The Vindhya Mountains lie in the direction of east and west, 
along the north side of the peninsular portion of India. Their height 
is moderate, seldom exceeding 9000 feet 

2. Tablelands.— The principal tablelands are : — 

(I.) The Northern Tableland, or plateau of Malwa and Bnndelkhand. 
(2.) The Souihem Tableland, or the Deccan, 

a Plains.— The principal plains are — 

(1.) The Ortat Plain of Northern India is naturally divided into the 
" Plain of the Ganges " and the " Plain of the Indus." 

(2.) The Eastern and Western Coast Plains lie between the Ghauts 
and the sea. 

4. Rivers.— The principal rivers are :— <a) The Brahmaputra, 
Ganges, Mahanuddy, Ckxlavery, Krishna^ and Cauvery, flowing 
into the Bay of Bengal, (6) The Indus, Nerbudda, and Tapty, 
flowing into the Arabian JSea, 

(1.) The Ganges rises on the south slope of the Himalayas, and flows 
through the great plain into the Bay of Bengal, after a conrae of 1500 
miles. 

(2.) The Indus rises in the tableland of Tibet, and flows tkroogh 
Cashmere, the Punjaub, and Scinde, entering the Arabian Sea by 
numerous mouths after a total course of 1700 miles. 

Climate.— The climate of India is hot, excepting in the MH 

regions, where a cool temperature results from altitude above 

the sea These elevated tracts are accordingly resorted to for 

sanitary purposes. 

The changes of the Indian seasons are from rain to drought, and the 
reverse. These changes are connected with the monsoons, or periodical 
winds of the Indian Ocean and neighbouring lands. The eastern side 
of India is generally hotter and more arid than the western coasts. 

Frodnctions.— The natural productions are rich and varied. 

1. The gold and gems for which India is traditionally celebrated are of 
less real value than the coal and iron which are extensively diffdsed 
through large portions of the country. Tin, copper, and other metals 
also occur. 

2. India supplies all, or nearly all, the /rusts that belong to aontliem 
Asia in general. Vast forests of teak and other trees clothe the 
seaward face of the Ghauts, and forests extend from the pUina of 
northern India far up the declivities of the Himalaya. The least 
productive part of India is the region known as the great Indian Desert, 
and the neighbouring tract entitled the Runn of Cutch. 

Inhabitants.— In 1681 India had upwards of 250,000,000 
inhabitants : the great bulk of whom are subjects of Britain, 
and the remainder, though under various native sovereigntieB, 
are virtually under the controlling power of Britain. 

1. Baoe. — The great mass of the people of India belong to the Hindu 
race — the various families of which, however, exhibit many points of 
difference. The inhabitants of the provinces that border on the lower 
Ganges are of small stature and lender Ihune : thoee of the mors 
inland provinces are a people of laiger proportions and greater strength. 
There are, besides, settled in various parts of India, and intermingled 
with the Hindoo population, descenoants of Arabs, Armenimu, Af' 
ghans, Turks, and Abyssinians; together with Parsscs,' Jetoi, and 
people of various European nations (principally British). 

2. Religion.— The Hindoos are uniformly followers of the Brmkmin- 
ical religion. Among their most charmcteristio social nssfes Is the 
division into castes. Those of the native populatioii not of Uiadi 
race are principally Mohammedans, 



INDIA. 
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Industry.— The induBtry of India is chiefly agricultural, but 
there are also some important native manufactures. 

1. JUce is the article of food most extensively consomed by the great 
mass of the populatioiL The culture of the poppy — for the purpose of 
extracting opium — is extensively pursued within the valley of the 
Ganges, and also on the plateau of Malwa. Indigo, cotton, sugar, coffee, 
tea, and the mulberry, are the ol^ects of culture in various parts of 
India. The tea-plant is mainly cultivated in Assam. 

2. Fine tilJe and cotton fabrics, with shawls and various articles of 
ornamental attire, constitute the chief produce of Indian manufacturing 
skilL But the import of manufactured goods (principally from Britain), 
and the export of raw produce— chiefly opium, indigo, cotton, rice, and 
lea — are the distinguishing features of Indian commerce. 

Qovemment.— Three-fifths of the whole vast region lying 
between the Himalaya Mountains and Cape Comorin, come 
under the appellation of British India, and are subject to the 



direct rule of authorities appointed by the British drown. 
The remainder is diyided between various native states, of 
which there are a vast number (many himdreds in all), attached 
to Britain by various ties, but all more or less dependent upon 
British power. 

Prior to the year 1858 all the provinces of British India that are 
situate on the mainland were under the rule of the Eaji India Company 
— subject only to a limited control on the part of the Crown. But la 
that year the political functions of the company were terminated by 
parliament, and the whole of their vast dominions brought under the 
direct authority of the British Crown. The Queen of England assumed 
the title of Empress qf India by an Act proclaimed at Ddhi before tha 
princes of India on January 1, 1877. 

Divisions.— India is politically divided into (I) British 
Possessions, (2) Native States, (3) Foreign Possessions. 



L BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

The territories under direct British rule were formerly divided into the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. The present divisions under direct British rule are : — 



Province. 


Capital. 


ProTlnoe. 


CapitaL 


Province. 


CapitaL 


ProTinoe. 


CapitaL 


L Bengal . 

p » N.-West Peovincbs 

*-iODDE 


Calcutta. 

AUahahad. 

Lacknow. 


8. PUNJAUB . 

4. Central Protikces 


Lahore. 
Nagpore. 


6. British Burmah 
6. Assam 


Rangoon. 
Gowhatty. 


7. Bombay 

8. Madras 


Bombay. 
Madras. 



1. Bengal includes the lower portion of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra vaUeys, and the former province of Cuttack, at the mouth of the 
Mahanuddy. The principal towns in Bengal are : — Calcutta (population 
895,000), the capital of British India, on the east bank of the river 
Hooghly (the principal arm of the Ganges), at a distance of a hundred 
miles from the sea ; Moorshedahad, also on the Hooghly ; Patna, on the 
Ganges ; and Cuitack, on an arm of the Mahanuddy. 

2. North-West Provinces and Onde now (1881) form one province. 
The North-West Provinces embrace the upper portion of the Ganges 
valley, and enclose Oude on aU sides but the north. The principal 
towns are : — Allahabad, at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges ; 
Benares, on the north bank of the Ganges (two of the lai^st among the 
inland cities of India) ; Cawnpore, on the Ganges ; Agra, on the 
Jumna ; Hurdwar, on the Ganges ; Lucknow (the capital of Oude), 
on the Goomtee, one of the afSuents of the Ganges. 

8. The Piinjaab embraces the north-western part of the great plain 
of India, and is so called from the "five rivers" which water it. The 
principal towns are : — Lahore, the capital, on the river Ravee — one of 
the five tributaries of the Indus ; Ddhi, on the Jumna ; Mooltan, on 
the river Chenab ; Pethaww, near the entrance to the Khyber Pass ; and 
Simla, which is much resorted to for sanitary purposes. 



4. The Central Provlnoes include the districts between the upper 
courses of the Nerbudda and the Mahanuddy. The principal towna 
are Jubbulpore, the capital, and Nagpore, 

5. Brltlsli Burmah is described under " Further India." 

6. Assam was included in the province of Bengal until 1874. It is 
chiefly famous for its tea plantations. The only considerable town is 
Oawhatty, the capital, on the left bank of the Brahmaputra. 

7. The Bombay Presidency lies whoUy on the western side of India. 
The laige province of Scinde, which extends over both banks of the 
lower Indus, forms part of this presidency. The principal towna are 
Bombay (645,000 inhabitants), the capital of the presidency, situated 
on the island of Bombay, which closely adjoins the coast Sural, at 
the mouth of the Tapty river. Baroche, on the Nerbudda. In Scinde 
is the rising port of Kurachee, and Hyderabad, on the Indus. 

8. Madras Presidency embraces a laige part of central and southern 
India. Its principal towns are Madras (397,000 inhabitants), the capi- 
tal of the presidency, on the Coromandel coast. Meuulipatam, near 
the mouth of the Krishna. Tranquebar, a seaport near the mouth of 
the river Cauvery; Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Madura are 
inland cities ; CoUicut, Cananore, and MangcUore are flourishing 
ports. Ootacamund ia a sanitary station in the Nilgherrie H»Uf . 



11. NATIVE STATES. 



The Native States of India (which number upwards of 460) have a total area of nearly 600,000 square miles, and a 
population of about 65,000,0(XX 



1. Of the Dependent Native States, the most important are .— 
Cashmere, Sikhim, Travanoore, Cochin, Cutch, and Quzerat 

(1) Gasluilirt includes the celebrated valley of that name, which is 
watered by the river Jelum. The capital is Siinagar. Its breed of goats 
alliards the fine heir which is woven into the celebrated Cashmere shawls. 



(2) SIkhlm.— This small state is traversed by the lofty ranges of the 
Himalaya. The native ngah resides at Tumlong. 

(3) TraTUioore extends along the south-western coast of India. The 
capital is Trivandrum, The greater portion of this state is covex«d witb 
forests, but the coast districts are well cultivated and productive. 
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(4) OoOhlB ii a email proTince north of Travaiicore, and ia bounded 
on tho east by the OanlainnTn Mountains. The capital is Coehm, 

(5) Ontoli is a small peninsula on the west coast The Rao, as the 
sovereign is termed, resides at Bhoqj, an inland town. 

(6) Chuarat is the general name for the territories east and west of 
the Gulf of Cambay. The sovereign (styled Guicowar) resides at Baroda, 

2. Of the TrUmtary Native States the principal are those of 
Rajpootana, Central India, Hyderabad, and Mysore. 

(1) Bajpootana, in the north-west of India, embraces numerous small 
states, of which the most important are Oodeypore (Oudipur), Jeyport 
(Jaipur), and Jhodport. Between Bcgpootana and the Butl^ lies the 
native state of Bhawulpcrt, 

(2) The states of Central India lie between R^jpootana and the 
Central Provinces. The laxgest state is that of Otoalior, governed by 
the Mahangah Sindia; but the British agent resides at Indon, the 



capital of the dominions of the Mahan^ah Holkar. Bhopal la a small 
Mohanmiedan state in the Vindhya Mountains. 

(8) Hyderaliad, the most extensive of the native states, is under a 
ruler who bears the title of Kizam, and is wholly inland. The capital, 
Hyderabad (Haiderabad), on a tributary of the Krishna, is strongly 
fortified. Not far from Aumngabad, in the north-west, is the little town 
of Astaye, where the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellaaley) 
gained one of his splendid victories. 

(4) The sUte of Vyaore is also inland. The present capital, Myten, 
lies about 20 miles south-east of the former capital, SeringapataoL 

3. The most important Independent States are Nepanl and 
Bhotan, on the southern slopes of the Himalaya^ 

(1) Nepanl is separated from the British provinces by the pestilantial 
Tend (Tarai). Khaiaimandu is the capitaL 

(2) Bhotan (Bhutan or Bhootan) lies between the main ridge of tha 
Himalayas and the British provinces. The chief town is ToitimtdmL 



ni FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 



Two other European nations possess a few and oompaiatiYely unimportant stations in India These are Fnmoe and 
Portugal 



1. ^To the FBKiroH belong : — Pondieherry, a seaport town lying to the 
south of Madras ; Mahi^ on the Malabar coast (a few miles north of 
Calicut); and Chondemagoref a small town on the Hooghly River, 
north of Calcutta. These are the remains of a power which long con- 
tested with Britain the sovereignty of India. 



2. The PoBTUOUSSi possessions consist of Ooa, a small territofy on 
the west coast of India ; the port of Damaw^, to the north of Bombay ; 
and the town and port of IH%i, further north. The dty of Cka was 
once a splendid emporium of commerce — the chief mart of the 
world, but its importance has wholly passed away. 



Examination Questions 



1. How is India bounded, and what is its areaT 

1 Describe briefly the coasts of India. 

8. By what names are the opposite coasts of India distinguished f 

4. Give a brief aoooont of the natural features of Ceylon. What two articles 

oottstitnte its most characteristic products T 

6. Point on the map to the places of the f oUowing :— Colombo, Ttinoomalee, 

the laocadive Islands, the Bfaldlve Islaads, and the Andaman Islands, 
e. What mountain-chains and table-lands belong to India? 

7. What portion of India is the Beocan, and what ara its natural featnrest 

8. Where is the Great Indian DeaertT 

9. Describe the two principal riTers of India, 
la What kind of climate has ludiat 

IL Mention pome among the natural productions of India, minenl and 

vegetable. 
IS. Where is the tract known as the Bunn of CutchT 

15. What is the total population of India t 

14. Besides Hindns, what other races are tpcl n ded amongrt the population 
of India? 

16. What f onn of religion is professed by the great mi^)orit7 of the Hindu 

people? 

16. Give some particulars concerning the industrial productions of India. 

17. How is India divided? What portion of tha whole comes under the 

designation of BHtish India? 

18. What are the limits of the province of Bengal ? 

19. Whsve are the Noith-West Provinces and Onde? 
iOi What is Assam chiefly noted for? 



2L Where is the PunJanb, and why Is It so caned? 

22. What do yon know of the Central Previnces? Namathecfalsfi 

28. Upon what riven are Calcutta, Benares, AfiMii^ii^ Loekaow, Oi«» 

pore, and Agra situated? 
84. Where Is Shnla, and for what Is it noteworthy? 

26. In what part of India are Delhi, lAhore, Mooltaa, and ^ahawnr? 

out their places on the map. 
20. What part of India Is indnded within the Bombay PraaldsMf t 

27. Where is the city of Bombay? 

28. WhereisSdnde? Which Is its port? 

29. What part of India is within the Madras Presidsncy? 

80. Where is the dty of Bfadns? 

81. Where are Masulipatam, Tranqnebar, Trlddnopoly, and T^u^yoreT 

82. Where Is Ootacamund? For what is it noteworthy? 

88. Where are Calicut, Cananore, and Mangalcra? 
84. Enumerate as many as yon can of the** dependent' 

86. In which of the above states are the towns of 

Cochin, BhoGJ, Bfandivee, and Baroda, respectively? 
80. Point on the map to the locality of Cashmere. F6r what bnaeb e< ia> 
dustry Is it noted? 

87. Name the principal "tributary " native states. 

8& State what yon know of Bi^pootana and the states of Osntnl lail^ 

89. Describe briefly the states of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

40. What states south of the range of the Himalaya are still tasdapeaial? 

41. What two other nations, besides Britain, possws t e tiltoil sa te laibf 

Name some of the possesiions of each. 
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INDO-OHINESE OOUNTBIES. 



Boundaries.— Farther India is bounded on the north by 
China, on the ecut and south by the China Sea, and on the 
west by the Strait of Malacca and the Bay of Bengal 

Extent.~The total area of Further India is about 670,000 
square miles, or nearly 15 times that of England and Wales. 

Ooa8t8.--yery extensive, and possessing several fine harbours. 

The most noticeable features are the two great Oti^s qf Tonquin and 
SUtm, on the east, and the Chd/qf MartaJban, on the west. The two 
headlands are CapeNegraU, on the west, and Cape Romania, principal 
on the south. The Strait qf Malacca divides Malaya from the island 
of Samatra^ and forms the chief entrance to the China Sea. 

Natural Features.— Ranges of high ground, running north 
and south, with long river-valleys between, form the charac- 
teristic features of these countrie& 

Plains. — ^There are three extensive plains — ^the Plain qf Pegu, the 
Plaim qf Siam, and the Plain of Ton^n. 

Bivan. — ^The Indo-Chinese peninsula has four great rivers: — ^The 
Irtnoady and Saluen, flowing into the Gulf of Martaban ; the Menam, 
into the Gulf of Siam ; and the Mekon, into the China Sea. 

Olimate and Frodactions.— The climate is hot, and often 
unhealthy in the low groundSb The rains are abundant, and 
the change from the dry to the rainy season depends (as in 
India proper) upon the monsoon& The vegetable productions 
are of the highest value. There are various native woods, 
with drugs, spices, and guma Gold is worked. 



.—The entire region, perhaps, comprehends 

about 36,000,000 of inhabitanta 

Bace and Langnagt.— The Indo-Chinese people bear more resem- 
blance to the Chinese than to the Hindus. They are more robust in 
frame than the Hindus, but short in stature. The various languages 
spoken are monosyllabic. 

Bullglmi — The Buddhist worship uniformly prevails, and its rites 
are celebrated with great pomp and display. 

Industry.— The industry is chiefly agricultural 

Riu, augar, the mulberry, cotton, indigo, and tobacco are largely 
grown: rice is the principal article of food. Extensive commercial 
intercourse is maintained with China. 

GoTeniment.— The native governments of all these coun- 
tries are despotic British Burmah is under aChief Commis- 
sioner. 

DlTisioiiB.— The political divisions of the peninsula, with 
their chief towns, are shown in the following table : — 



Dirisions. 


Chief Towns. 


British Burmah 


Rangoon, Akyab, Moulmein, Prome. 
Mandalay. Amarapoora, Ava, Bamo. 

Hue, Kesho or Ha-noi. 
Udong, Pnomping, Kampot. 
Saigon, Mitho. 
Perak, Pahang, Johore. 
Singaporo, George Town, Malacca. 


The Empire ov Burmah . 
The Kingdom op Siam . . . 
The Empire op Anam . . . 
The Kingdom of Cambodia , 
French Cochin-China . . 
Independent Malay States 
The Straits Settlements , 





1. Brltlsli Bnrmali consists of three provinces acquired from Bur- 
mah. The total population in 1881 was 3,700,000. 

(1.) Aeacan, a narrow strip of countrjr lying along the east side of 
the Bay of Bengal ; capital, Akyab, 

(2.) Pegu includes the delta of the Irawady. Chief towns Rangoon, 
on one of the branches of the Irawady, the capital of the whole 
province, and Prome, on the left bank of the river. 

(3.) The provinces known by the general name of Tenassbbim range 
along the eastern side of the Gulf of Martaban. The town of Moulmein, 
near the mouth of the river Saluen, is an important seat of trade. 

2. Bnrmah occupies the north-western portion of the peninsula, 
and contains about 4,000,000 inhabitants. The chief towns are Man- 
dalay, the capital, on the left bank of the Irawady, Amarapoora and 
Ava^ also on the banks of the same river. 

8. Slam occupies the central part of the peninsula. Its population 
is estimated at 5,000,000. The capital of Siam is the busy port of 
Bangkok, on the left bank of the Menam, about twenty miles from the 
sea. The former capital was Ayuthia, 

4. Axuun, or Cochin-China proper, lies on the eastern side of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. Its population \a estimated at upwards of 
20,000,000. The chief towns are Kesho, the capital of the province of 
Tonquin, and Hue, the capital of the empire. 

5. Cambodia was formerly an extensive and powerfxd kingdom, but 
its total population is now only about 900,000. The chief towns are 
Udong, the present capital, Pnomping, and Kampot. 

6. Freneh Ckxsbln-Olilna lies south of Cambodia and Anam. Its 
population is estimated at 1,600,000. Saigon is the capitaL The other 
chief towns are Bathak and VinUmg. 

7. Independent Malacca comprises the southern portion of the 
Malay peninsula. Of the independent Malay States the principal are 
those of Perak and Salangore on the west coast, and Pahang and 
Johore on the east. 

8. The Straits Sattlomenti form a distinct dependency of the 
British Crown. They comprise Penang, Wellesley I^vince, Malacca, 
and Singapore, and have a total population of about 350,000. 

(1.) l^NANO, or Prince of Wales Island, lies off the west coast of the 
Malay peninsula. 

(2.) Wbllbslbt Pboyinob is on the mainland, opposite Penang. 

(3.) Malacca, the laigest as well as the oldest of the Straits Settle- 
ments, comprises a strip of territory on the west coast of the peninsula. 

(4.) SuTGAFOBB, at ijie extremity of the Malay peninsula, contains 
the town of Singapore, which is one of the great marts of British 
commerce in the East. 



Examination QuESTioNa 



L 

% 

4, 
6. 
7. 



Name the boondaries of Fmrther India. ^ _ . ^ ^^, 

Name the moontains, plains, and rivers that belong to this region. 

Describe briefly the cl&aate and natural productions. 

What Is the dutiagoishing feature of the industry of this region. 

Under what kind of government are these countries? _ 

What poitlonB of the udo-Chinese peninsula bekng to BritahiT Describe 

brifl^ the provlnoes of British Bumah. ^ ^ , .^ . 

In what provbioes are the towns of Akyab. Bangoon, and Mo^mehi ? 
Whaftii&foniolseveniBMiitof Barmahpropert Name the chief towns. 



9. What part of the peninsula does Slam oocnpyT On what river Is the 
capital? 

10. What are the boundaries of the Empire of Anam? 

11. Where is Cambodia? 

12. Name the chief towns of Anam and Csmbodia. 
IS. What portion of Farther India belongs to France ? 
14. Name the principal independent states of Blalacca. 

1ft. Where are the ** Stiaito Settlements ?" Which is oommecdaUy the moal 
important? 
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THE CHINESE EMPIBE. 

The Chinese Empire extends over moie than a fourth part of Asia, and comprises an area which is oonndeiably greater 
than that of all Europe. But China itself constitutes a portion only of this widely-extended dominion. Tibet, MaDgolil^ 
parts of Manchooria and Turkestan, with Corea, besides China proper, are included within the Chinese Empiia 



I. CHINA. 

China is a large country of Eastern Asia, and is by far the most important portion of the Chinese Empire. 



Bonndaries.— China proper is bounded on the north by 
Mongolia ; on the east by the Pacific Ocean ; on the Bovih by 
the China Sea, Anam, and Siam ; on the west by Burmah 
and Tibet* 

Extent.— The area of China is estimated at 1,500,000 
square miles, which exceeds by 26 times the area of England 
and Wales, or nearly 12 times that of the British Islands. 

Ooasts. — Extensive, and skirted by a vast number of 

islands and isleta The principal features are : — 

1. Inlets.— The Oulfs o/Pe-che-Ue and Tonquin; the Bay of Corea. 

2. Straits.— The Straits qf Pe-che-lee, Formosa, and Hainan, 

Islands. — The principal islands are Formosa^ Hainan^ Hong- 
Kong^ and Chusan, 

The islaud of Hoyo-KoNO near the sonth coast of China, was ceded 
to Britain in 1842. It is hilly, watered, and tolerably healthy, and its 
situation off the entrance of the Canton river gives it importance. Its 
area is thirty-six square miles. Its population numbers above 140,000. 
The chief town is Victoria. 

Mountains. — The greater part of China is mountainous. 
Its western and south-western provinces, especially, are 
covered with high mountain-chains, the peaks of which rise 
above the snow-lin& 

Plalni.— The north-eastern part of China is a fertile lowland, known 
as the Plain of China. This plain constitutes the most populous por- 
tion of the Cliinese empire. 

Riven.— The four most important rivers of China are the Yang-tsze- 
kiang, Hwang-ho, Si-kiang, and Pei-ho. The Yang-tsze-kiang* flows 
into the East Sea of China ; the Uvoang-ho and Pei-ho, into the Gulf of 
Pe-che-lee ; and the Si-kiang, into the China Sea. 

IfSkes. — Several large lakes adjoin the course of the Yang-tsze-kiang. 

Climate. — The climate of China is on the whole temperate, 

but has great extremes of heat and cold at opposite seasons. 

This is the case throughout central and western Asia. 

Prodaotlons. — Of natural productions, the tea-plant is the most re- 
markable. It grows principally in the south-eastern provinces, and is 
cultivated with great diligence. The orange, mulberry, jujube, sugar- 
cane, and cottonjilant, are native to China. The mineral produce 
includes coal, iron, ct^pjjer, lead, tin, and mercury, together with the 
precious metals, in the south-western provinces. 

> China is divided from Mongolia by the Great Wall qf China, a vast 
rampart of earth, 10 to 30 foot high, which runs over hiU and valley for 1250 
miles. 

* Tbo Yaag-Uze is the longest river in the Old World, and is navigable for 
nuuiy hundred miles iuland. 



Popnlation and Industxy.— The population is said to 
number upwards of 360,000,000— about a fourth part of the 
human race. 



China abounds in laiige cities, and the banks of its riven and 
literally swarm with human life. 

Education and Religion.— Education is general, and well advaacad 
The prevailing religion is Buddhism. 

Indnstry. — The industry of China embraces alike /igricol- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. 

1. Tillage is pursued with the utmost diligence, and rice oonstitatet 
the staff of life to the vast migority of the population. 

2. Silk and cotton goods are largely made. The earthenware (oi 
porcelain) manufacture is a characteristic branch of ChineM indoatiy. 

3. The trade of China is of immense amount. China rappUet tba 
rest of the world with tea, which is exported in vaat qnantltlct to 
Britain, France, the United States, and other countries. SilktOidnarh 
keen stuffs, porcelain, with lacquered and other ornamental warea, are 
also exported. Opium, which is consumed by neariy all rlmsa of the 
Chinese, is imported from British India. Pepper, betel-nvt, sandal- 
wood, dtony, ivory, mother-qf-pearl, and various artidaa of food, are 
obtained from the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

Government.— The government is a strict despotism, based 
throughout upon the assumption of parental authority. 

The emperor is the recognised vicegerent of heaven, and the fSatberot 
his subjects ; through all the gradations of society the same notion of 
parental authority is carefully preserved. T^o wumdaritu (as the 
various civil and military officers are styled by Enropeans) conaUtata 
nine different ranks, each subordinate to the one above it. 

Divisions and Towns.— China is divided into eij^teen 
provinces. It contains a great number of laige cities, amoof 
the most important of which are : — 

Pekin, on the Pei-ho, in the north-east 
Nankin, on the Yang-tsze, 200 miles above ita montlL 
Shang-hai, on the coast, at the entrance of the Taqg-taxe. 
Han-kow, on the Yang-tsze, 600 miles above ita mouth. 
Hangchaw, on the coast, at the S. termination of the Grand CmlmL 
Amoy, on an island adjoining the east coast. 
Canton, at the head of an estuary of the Choo-kiai^ 
Fu-chow, near the east coast, on the river Min. 

Pekin is the capital of the Chinese empire, and is said to bavs 1,500,000 
inhabitants. Nankin ranks as the second city of China. 3k0m§-has 
and Canton are the chief emporiums of the tea-trade. Meuaa, at the 
entrance of the Canton river, belongs to PortugaL 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
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IL TIBET. 

Tibet is an inland country, situated west of China. It is 
a vast plateau, 16,000 feet above the sea, bordered on the 
south by the stupendous range of the Himalayas, and crossed 
by other mountain-chains; Numerous rivers originate in this 
elevated region, and descend thence to the surrounding plains. 

1. The climate of Tibet is cold ; the habits of its people chiefly 
pastond. Vast herds of sheep, moantain-goats, and buffaloes are 
reared. The fine hair of the Tibetan goat is woven into the shawls of 
Cashmere, which are extensively exported. 

2. Though under the recognised sovereignty of China, the real ruler 
of l^bet is the Grand Lama, the high priest of the Buddhist religion — 
of which the town of Z'omo, the capital of the country, is the head seat. 
L'asaa contains the vast temple of the Grand Lama, which ia annually 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from all parts of central Asia. A 
•econd Grand Lama (the Tesho Lama) resides at Shigatze (about 200 
miles west of L'assa). 

S. T<adakh and Little Tibet are mountainous regions lying to the 
westward of Tibet proper. They embrace the elevated tract of country 
which a4joins the north-western declivities of the Himalaya, and are 
thinly inhabited by a people of pastoral habits. Tjadakh is now held 
by the British. 

IIL MONGOLIA. 

MoNOOUA embraces a vast portion of Central Asia, stretch- 
ing from Tibet and China to the border of Siberia, and 
including the desert tract of the Gobi, or Shamo. It consists 
for the most part of a succession of moderately-elevated plains, 
which have a gradual descent towards the region surrounding 
the lake of Lop and the course of the river Ergheu. The 
great chain of the Thianshan, or Celestial Mountains, stretches 
through central Asia in the direction of east and west, and 
forms a leading division in Chinese geography. The Altai 
Mountains divide Mongolia from Siberia on the north ; and 
the Kuen-lun, or Tsung-Ling, from Tibet on the south. It is 
chiefly a pastoral region, inhabited by nomad tribes, whose 
wealth consists of their flocks and herds, who pass a large 
portion of their time on horseback, and are of warlike habits. 

The entire belt of central Asia, from the banks of the Amour to those 
of the Volga, ia termed by its wandering inhabitants the ''Land of 



Grass ;" and vast tracts of pasture-ground, alternating at intervals with 
mountains, rivers, and lakes, constitute its characteristic feature. In 
such a region the aspect of social life remains almost unchanged fh>m 
generation to generation. The Mongol of the present day is a shepherd 
and (when occasion requires) a warrior, as his ancestors were in the 
days of Timour and Genghiz EJian. 

There are few towns of any importance within this territory. Ulai- 
sutai and Kdbdo — ^the latter within the valley of a considerable river 
called the Jabkan — are among the most considerable. 



IV. MANCHOORIA. 

Manchooria is an extensive country lying east of Mongolia, ' 

limited on the east by the Pacific Ocean, and on the north 

by the river Amour ; a large portion of it, however, is now 

under Russian dominion. 

Both Manchooria and Mongolia were formerly included under the 
general appellation of Chinese Tartary. The chief town of the northern 
province is Tsitaikar, which lies on the bank of the Nonni, an a£9uent 
of the SungarL The capital of the south-eastern province is Kirtn, on 
the upper Sungari. Leaotong, the southernmost province of Manchooria, 
is inhabited principally by Chinese, and is therefore regarded as an in- 
tegral part of China proper. Its capital is Moukden (or Shinyang), a 
place of considerable size, lying one hundred miles inland from the Gulf 
of Leaotong. 

V. COREA. 

CoBEA is a peninsula which stretches southward from Man- 
chooria between the Yellow Sea and the Japan Sea. Its in- 
habitants are exceedingly jealous of intercourse with strangers, 
and the interior is unknown to Europeans. 

The physical features of Corea are similar to those of Italy. The 
east coast of Corea is high and rugged : the level tracts along the Yellow 
Sea are skirted with numerous islands, of which the largest is QudparL 
Since the formation of the kingdom in 1392, the power of the Chines* 
government over the country has declined, and at present it is virtually 
independent. The form of government is an absolute monarchy, and 
the administration is based on that of China. 

The capital is Klng-kl-tao, in the interior of the country. All ex- 
ternal trade is confined to China and Japan ; but it is probable that 
before long the government will be forced to open the country to foreign 
trade. 



Examination Questions. 



L Name the oonntriee that are induded within the Chinese Empire. 
2. How ia China bounded r What is its extent ? 

8. Name the principal inlets and straits. 

4. What two large isLuids lie off the coast of China? 

6. Where is Hong-kong? What kind of island is it as to natural features ? 

To what nation does it belong? 
6w What ia the general aspect of China as to natural features ? 

7. Name the four chief rivers of C*hina. 

a By what characteristics is the climate of China distinguished? 

9. Among the natural productions of China, which ranks first in importance? 

State what yon know concerning it. 
la Mention some other ol the natural productions of China, vegetable and 

mineral? 
IL To what number Is the population of China supposed to amount 7 What 

is the prevaUing religion? 
IS. CHve some particiilan respecting the Industrial pursuits of the Chinese 

people. 



18. Wliat constitutes the chief item in the foreign trade of China? What 

other articles do the Chinese export? 
14. What articles do the Chinese derive from the East Indian Archipelago? 
16. What form of government prevails in China? 

16. Nune the principal cities of China. Point out their places upon the 

map. 

17. Upon what river is Nankin ? 

18. Where is Shanghai ? 

10. What kind of country is Tibet as to its physical features ? 

20. Of what religion is Tibet the seat? How is the head (or high priest) of 

thiH religion styled ? 

21. Name the chief city of Tibet, and find out its place upon the map. 

22. What are the featores of Mongolia? ^liat desert does it indnde ? 

23. By what habits of life are the Mongols distinguished ? 

24. Where is Manchooria? What river forms its northerly limit ? 
26. Where is Corea ? By what are its inhabitants distinguished? 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

AfiiATio Russia comprises three great divisioiis— the Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia. 



I. THE CAUCASUS. 



The Caucasus lies between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
and is divided into CU-CaueanOy north, and Trans-Caucasic^ 
south, of the great chain of Mount Caucasus. 

The Caucasus has an area of 170,000 iqnare miles, or nearly three 
times that of England and Wales. 

Surface. — The greater part of the Caucasus is mountainoua 

1. Mountains. — ^The chain of the Caucasus rises above the snow-line, 
and its highest summit reaches upwards of 18,000 feet In the southern 
part of the country, near the borders of Persia and Turkey, is lioufU 
Ararat, 17,000 feet high. 

2. BlTers.— The chief rivers are the Kouban, which flo¥rs into the 
Black Sea ; and the Terek and Kour (chief tributary the Aras), which 
flow into the Caspian Sea. 

8. Lakss.— The laigest lake is that of Oouhcha or Sevan. 

Olimate and Productions.— The climate is liable to great 
extremes of heat and cold, but is temperate on the average of 



the year. The productions of the soil include the Tine, the 
mulberry, and the cotton-plant 

Inhabitanta— The inhabitants number about 4,000,000^ 
who comprise people of various races — Qeorgians, Circassians, 
Armenians, and others. 

Indnstry.— There is scarcely any regular industry. AgrkuUurt is 
pursued to a limited extent. 

Divisions and Towna — Cis-Caucasia is divided into threes 
and Trans-Caucasia into nine, governments. 

The chief town north of the Caucasus is BtavropoL Ttflls, the cap- 
ital of the whole territory, is on the river Kour. Pott, the chief port 
on the Black Sea. Kan,* Irdahan, BaUram, and the snnounding 
territory, were ceded to Russia after the war with Turkey in 1877-78. 
Srtvan is near the foot of Mount Ararat, on a tributary of the Aras. 



II. SIBERIA. 



Boundaries. — Siberia is bounded on the north by the 

Arctic Ocean, on the ea9t by the Pacific, on the south by 

the Chinese Empire and Central Asia, and on the toeU by 

Russia in Europe. 

The area of Siberia is about 4,800,000 square miles, t.e., about eighty- 
four times the size of England and Wales. 

Coasts.— The northern coasts of Siberia are washed by the 
Arctic Ocean. The eastern coasts are washed by Behring 
Sea, Sea of Okhotsk, and Japan, all opening into the Pacifia 

1. Gapes.— North-East Cape, the northernmost point of the Old World ; 
East Cape, the most easterly point of Asia ; Cape Lopatka, the extreme 
south point of Kamchatka. 

2. Inlets.— Oulfs of Obi and Yenesei ; Gulf of Anadir ; Sea of Okhotsk ; 
8ea of Japan, with the Gulf of Tartary. 

8. lalandf. — The principal are the Liakhow IslandSf the Aleutian 
JslandSf the KurUe Jslands, and Saghalien, 

Natural Features. — Siberia is a vast lowland plain. On 

its southern borders are the Altai Mountains, adjoining which 

the country is hilly, and in some parts fertile. Further to 

the north are immense level plains, or steppes, which become 

more barren and desolate as they approach the polar sea. In 

the extreme east is the peninsula of Kamchatka, through 

which runs a chain of lofty volcanic mountaina 

BlTWt. —Siberia has three great rivers, among the longest in the Old 
World. These are the Obi, Yenesei, and Lena, all flowing into the 

* Kan has been besieged and taken by the Boaslans three times, in 182f , 
1&66, and 1677. 



Arctic Ocean. Lake Baikal, in the south of Siberia, is the laigest fresh 
water lake in the Old World. 

Olimate. — The climate is cold. It is cmly in the south 

that a moderate temperature is experienced. 

The extreme north of Siberia surpasses any other region on the ^obs 
in the intense severity of its winter, which lasts neariy ten months. 

Productions. — ^The natural productions are of two kinds— 

metals and furs — both of great value. 

OM, silver, lead, iron, and copper are worked, principany among 
the mountain-regions of the Und and Altai. The fur-bearing animals 
{sable, otter, ^.) are most abundant towards the east. 

Inhabitants.— Siberia has about 3,600,000 inhabitanti. 
Many of them are exiles, condemned to work in the mines. 

Industry. — ^The native tribes are chiefly hunters and fishers, and those 
dwelling in the eastern parts of the country are in a semi-barfaaroiis 
condition. The people of Kamchatka are of short stature, and use 
the dog for purposes of draught The commerce of this region is 
principally with China. The Russian and Chinese traders meet at 
Kiakhta, to the south of Lake Baikal, on the bordar-line between the 
empires. 

Divisions and Towna— These 



IHvisions, 


Toums, 


Western Siberia 
Eastern Siberia 


Tobolsk, Ekatertnberg, Omsk. 

Irkutsk. Kiakhfea, TsSnitsk, Fetrapailoveki. 



Irkutsk is the largest city of Siberia. It stands on the river Aagii^ 
a short distance below its issue from Lake BaikaL The town of P^r^ 
paulovski is on the east ooast of Kamchatka. Tobotsk i» at tiM jaactisa 
of the river Tobol with the Irtish, the chief tribotaiy of the Obi. 



ASUTIC BUSSU— TUBEESTAN. 
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TIL RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASLA 



This diviBion of Afliatio RuBsia extends from the river Ural 

and the shores of the Caspian Sea to the Altai and the Thian 

Shan Mountains. 

Hie area of this region ia upwards of 1,000,000 square mOes, or nearly 
twenty times that of England and Wales. 

Snrikee.— The principal features are (1) the Kirghiz Steppe 
in the north ; (2) the mountainous districts on the west ; 
(3) the desert north and east of the Sea of Aral ; and (4) a 
■terile plateau between the Sea of Aral and the Caspian. 

BlTvn.— The Irtuh, IsMm, and other tributaries of the Obi, on the 
north ; the i2U on the east ; and the Amu and Sifr on the south. 



LakM.^The Sea qf Aral and Lake BalhaA, both of which are salt 

Cnimate and Productions. — ^Extremely hot in summer, and intensely 
cold in winter. Immense herds of cattle are reared on the steppes. 
Some tillage in the well-watered and fertile valleys in the south-east. 

Inliabitants.— Central Asia has 3,500,000 inhabitants, an 
average of only three persons per square miki 

Divisions and Towns. — The Russian dominions in Central 
Asia are divided into nine governments and one district 

The chief towns are:— KOkan, Tftahkend (the principal town in 
Russian Turkestan), Xlicdend, and Bamarlntnil 



TUBKESTAN. 



Turkestan is an extensive region of Central Asia, reachinj? 
from the western limits of Mongolia nearly to the shores of 
the Caspian Se& 

Srtont.— The total area of this vast region is probably not far short 
of a million and a half square miles, or about twenty-five times that of 
England and Wales. 

Natural FeatnrM.— This region includes two great slopes— one of 
them. Eastern Turkestan, watered by the river Tarim (or Eigheu), 
which loses its waters in the lake ot Lop; the other, Western Turice- 
■tan, inclining towards the Caspian and the Sea of And, and including 
the river valleys of the Amu and Syr (Oxus and Jaxartes), both <^ 
which flow into the Aral. Between the two slopes is the high moun- 
tain region of the Pamir steppe, with the Beloortagh and other loffcy 
chains, oontaining many snowy peaks and vast glaciers. 

COlmato and Prodaettons.— The climate of Turkestan is one of great 
extremes, and in the open plains the winters are excessively severe. 
But the watered valleys that occur within the mountain r^on yield 
firuits and grain in abundance. 

Diliabitanta.— The population is from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000— the 
greater number of the Mongol or Tartar race. 

Industry. — The people of Tnricestan are mostly cultivators of the soil, 
though some preserve the wandering habits of their forefathers, and 
occupy themselves chiefly with their flocks and herds. Silk is produced 
within the valley of the Ozus. 

Diviaiona.— This vast region is broadly divided into Eastern 
Turkestan and Western Turkestan. 



L — Eastebn Turkestan now forms a province of the 

Chinese Empire. From 1664 to 1877 it formed an independent 

state under the Emir of Eashgar. 

Eastern Turkestan is frequently called Jetyehahr, from its seven cities, 
of which the principal are Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan; all situated 
on the banks of afSuents of the Ergbeu river. Kashgar, the capital, is 
the most populous, but Yarkand is, commercially, the most important. 



IL — Westebn Turkestan includes Russian Turkestan, 
the independent Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, and the 
Turkoman teiritory between the Amu and Persia. 

1. Russian Tnrkottan forms a part of^ and is therefore described 
under, Russian Central Asia. 

2. Khiva has been greatly curtailed in the course of the wars with 
Russia. Its total area is about 20,000 square miles, and its papulaticm 
700,00a The capital, Khiva, lies in the valley of Amu. 

8. Bokliara includes a lons^ strip of territory along the right bank of 
the Amu, and has an area of about 80,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 2,000,000. The capital is Bokhara. 

4. The remaining portion of Turkestan, extending ftom the Amu to 
the borders of Persia, has an area of about 80,000 square miles, and 
consists for the most part of a sandy desert, on the borders of which 
dwell several warlike Turkoman tribes, some of which have been recently 
reduced to subjection by the Russiansi 



Examination Questions. 



Aalatie Russia embraees three distinct territories— give their names, 

and point to each upon the map. 
What kind of country is the Caucasus as to natural featuresT 
Name the principal nrtn of this region. 
What lake lies irithin Trans-Cancai&T 
Describe the cUmate and prodnctiooa of the Cancasus. 
What is the chief dty of the Caocasna, and on what river does this 



and inlets on 



Z. 

4. 

a 
a 



7. Where Is Rars, Ratown, Stavropol, and BriTanT 

a How is Siberia bounded T 

a What goUi are on the north coasts of SIberiaT What 

its eastensldeT 
10. Name the principal idands. 
IL Briefly describe the natural ftetnres of Siberia. 
11 Name the thne neat riven of Siberia. 
la What kind of dinaate has SIberiaT 
U. What natBial pvodoctiona of vafaM belong to SIberiaT 



16. Whatarethechlef pursnita of the native tribes T 

la At what place, on the Siberian and Chinese fr<mtler-llne. Is commerela] 
intercourse maintained between the Roiriane and the Chinese T What 
article do the Russian tndera obtain from China? 

17. Where are Tobolsk, Omsk, Irkutsk, and PetropaulovaldT 
la WhatarethebonndariesofRuisian Central Asia? 

19. Briefly describe the chief natural features, climate, and prodnetiorw of 

this region. Name the chief towne. 

20. To what part of Aria is the name of Turkestan glTsnT 

21. Describe the natural features of Turkestan. 

22. Name the principal rivers of this region, and trace their courses on tl^ 

map. 
28. Bj what Is the climate of TuriEOstan distinguished? Which parts of the 

country are most prodnctlTS? 
24. State what you know of the people of Turkestan. 
26. How ia Turkestan divided? 
2a State briefly what yon know of Eastern and Western TDrkcstaa 
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philips' elementart atlas and qeoqrapht. 



MALAY ABOHIFELAGO. 



The Malay or East Indian Aschipblaqo lies aouth-east 
of the Asiatic continent. 

Of the ifllancU incladed within this region the Uuigest are : — Bomeo, 
Sumatra, Celebea, Java, Philippine Islands, Mdueca Islands, ko, 

Botmdaries.— The Pacific Ocean, the China Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean encloee the East Indian Archipelago. 

The TurioQB islands which it embraces are divided by nnmberless 
lesser seas and channels, among which are the following : — Java Sea, 
Celebes Sea, Banda Sea, Flores Sea, and Mindoro (or Soln) Sea, 

Straits. — The Strait qf Malacca, between the Malay peninsula and 
the island of Sumatra ; the Strait qf Sunda, between the islands of 
Somatra and Java ; and the Strait qf Macassar, 

Climate.— The East Indian Archipelago is crossed by the 
equator, and is principally within the torrid zone. The climate 
is therefore hot, but less so than that of the adjacent continent 
The whole region is within the range of the monsoons, and 
experiences a copious fall of rain at particular seasons. 

Productions.— The natural productions are rich in the 
eztrema They include gold vnh. precious stones in the mine- 
ral kingdom, and numerous valuable fruUs and spices in the 

vegetable world. 

The nutmeg and the dove belong to the smaller islands of the Molncca 
group — formerly called, from this circumstance, the Spice Islands. The 
tree which yields gutta-percha is a native of Borneo and some other of 
the islands. Sago is the produce of the most easterly islands. 

Inhabitants.— The entire population is upwards of 30,000,000. 
Java alone has above 16,000,000 inhabitants, and the Philip- 
pine Islands above 7,000,000. 

The native races are in a condition of semi-barbarism. The ruling 
people, in most of the islands, are Malays, who are skilful navigators 
and active traders. 

Indnftry. — A large amount of trade is carried on. The English, 
Dutch, American, Chinese, and Malays, are the chief agents in it. 
Spices, gutta-percha, coffee, indigo, sugar, cigars, and tortoise-shell, are 
among tiie productions exported to Europe and America ; edible bircW 
nests and the substance called the tripang are articles principally in 
demand among the Chinese. 



Portions of the East Indian Archipeh^;o belong to the Dutch, 
the Spanish, and the English. 

1. The Dutch are masters of Jaiva, Celebes, of portioiiB of Sm nat ra^ 

Borneo, and the Molucca group. 

2. The Spaniards possess the Philippine Islands, 

S. The English possess only the little island of Lalman, off the coast 
of Borneo ; but a great part of the commerce of this region centres in 
Singapore. 

Borneo is 270,000 square miles in area, or more than five times tho 
size of England. It contains high mountains, navigable rivers, and 
dense forests ; but its interior has not yet been explored by Europeans. 
The western and southern shores, with part of the east coast, belong to 
the Dutch. The province of SaravxJc, on the north coast, has been 
ruled of late years by a British subject ; but the laiiger portion of the 
island is divided amongst various native states, one of which includei 
the town and territory of Borneo, or Bruni, Labuan Island is off the 
mouth of a navigable river which leads to this town. 

Sumatra is nearly three times the size of England. A obain of hi^ 
mountains runs along its western coast. The chief stations of the Dutch 
are Padang and Bei^oolen, on the western side of the island. There are 
numerous native states, one of the principal of which is Ackeen, near its 
northern extremity. 

Java is about 45,000 square miles in area— that is, not much less than 
the size of England. A chain of lofty volcanoes runs through the whole 
length of the island. Its chief city, Batavia, is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies, llie smaller islands that stretch to the 
eastward of Java are chiefly Dutch. The Portuguese have a small 
settlement upon the north' coast of Timor, the most eastwardly of the 
number. 

Oelebes has an area of about 72,000 square miles, and forms one of the 
Dutch possessions. The chief town is Mcuxusar. 

The Molucca lalands, to the eastward of Celebes, are principally 
Dutch. The most important among them is the small island of Amboyna. 

The Pbillpplne Islands constitute one of the most important pos- 
sessions of the Spanish crown. The largest of them is called Luson, 
which is nearly equal to England and Wales in point of size. Mindanao 
is next in size. All the Philippine Islands are mountaiuoua, watered, 
and fertile. They produce tobacco, sugar, and rice in abundance. The 
chief city is Manilla, situated on the iidand of Luzon. There are maor 
English and American merchants settled at Manilla, which is the scat 
of an extensive trade. 



Examination Questions. 



1. Where is the Malay Archipelago sitoated? Which of the Islands are the 

largestr 
1 Name some of the seas and ^^^twoia that divide the various Islands of 

this region. 
8. What two straits form the principal channels of entrance to the archi- 

pels4(0 from the side of the Indian OoeanT 
4. What kind of climate has the Malay Archipelago T 

6. Mention some of the natural productions of this part of the globe. 

fl^ In what articles does the trade of the archipelago chiefly consist? What 
nations are the most active agents in this trade? 

7. What portions of the East Indian ArohipeUgo belong rsspectlvely to the 

Dntoli, the Spaniards, and the BogUsh? 



8. Point to the island of Borneo on the map. How large is this Island ss 
compared with England? In what part of Borneo is the prlndpaliiy 
of Sarawak? Off what part of the coast is lAbnan Island? 

01 Point to Sumatn. In which part of this island are the principal Datch 
settlements ? Mention their names. 

10. Point to Java, and say what yon know conoemfaig its natural f^alnrea. 

Name the chief dty of this island, 

11. Where ij (a) the isUnd of Celebes and (5) the group of the Mdaeeas? 

Which, among the smaller-islands of tlie Mdnoca groap, is most im- 
portent? 
U Where are the Philippine Islands? Name the largest islaiid of tbegravp^ 
and point out its place upon the m^ What Is its dilof Iowa ealledt 
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JAPAN. 

Japan is an insular empire, situated to the eastward of the Asiatic continent, and within the Pacific Ocean. The largest 
island which it embraces is called Nipkon; the next in size is Jesso,^ 



Extent.— The whole area of Japan is 160,000 square miles, 
nearly three times the size of England and Wales. 

Ooasts.— Of great extent, and indented with magnificent 
natural harbours, such as the Bays of Yedo and Osaka. 

Katnral Featnres.— All the islands are mountainoua Sev- 
eral of the higher mountains are volcanoes. Fertile plains 
and valleys, watered by numerous rivers, extend between the 
mountains and the sea. 

GUmate and ProductlonB.— The climate of Japan is temperate and 
healthy. Among its prodnctions are included goldf silver y irony coppery 
and tin ; besides the tea-plant and the mulberry , with many trees that 
yield yalnable gums and resins. 

Inhabitants.— The population of Japan is estimated to be 

upwards of 34,000,000. The country bears uniformly the 

appearance of populousness, and the cities are of large size. 

ReU^on.— The Japanese are mostly Buddhists; but the higher 
classes generally profess Confucianism. 

> Besides Japan proper, the Korile Islands to the north, and the Loo Choo 
Islands to the soath, are indoded in the empire. 



Industry.— The Japanese are an ingenious and a civilised 
people, though their civilisation, like that of all Oriental races, 
differs in many respects from European civilisation. 

Their industry is displayed in the careful culture of the land, the good 
roads which connect the yarions towns and villages, their skilful manu- 
facture of silky cottony and japanned wares. JRice, cottony tobaccOy the 
iea-planty and the mulberryy are articles of extensive culture. The art 
of covering metals with varnish (Japanning) derives its proper ap- 
pellation from this coiintry. Their porcelain displays much skUL 

Government.— The government of Japan is an absolute 
monarchy, under a ruler known as the Mikado. The lawa 
are severe, and the punishments sanguinary. 

Divisions and Towns.— Japan is at present (1881) divided 
into thirty-five provinces. The principal towns are : — ^ 

Toklo/ the capital, on the south-east coast of Niphon. Tokohama 
forms its port, and is the chief seat of the foreign trade. Balklo, 
Halcodaill, and Matmnal, are considerable commercial towns. 

> Formerly called Jedo or Yedo. Population (1878) 1,030,000. 



a 

4. 



Examination QuESTioNa 



In what part of Asia are the islands of Japan? What is the name of the 

largest island of the group T 
What proportion does their magnitude bear, as a whole, to that of England 

and Wales? 
What is known respecting the natural features of Japan ? 
Say what 70a know conowning the climate and productions of Japan. 



6. Mention some particulars respecting the industry of the Japanese people. 
For what branches of manufacture are tlicy (JUstiuguLdied ? 

6. Under what kind of GoTcmment is Japan ? What is the prevailing religion? 

7. How is Japan at present divided? What city is the capital ? 

8. Upon what islands are the towns of Yokohama, Saikio, llakodadi, and 

Matsmai ? Point them out on the map. 
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FHIUFS ELBMSNTAST ATLAS AKD OEOaRAPHT. 



A F B 1 A. 

Afbica lies to the south-westwaid of Asia, and to the south of Europe. R^gaiding it as a whole, this oontiiient forma 
a vast peninsula, connected with the Asiatic continent by the Isthmus of Suez. 



Bonndaries.— Africa is bounded on the north by the Medi- 
terranean Sea ; on the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the 
^ut by the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; on the BotUh by 
the Southern Ocean, a name which is given to the southwardly 
belt of water in which the Atlantic and Indian Oceans mingla 

Extent.— In point of size, Africa is more than three times 
larger than Europe, but nearly one-third smaller than Asia. 
Its area is about 12,000,000 square milea 

The grecUett length ftrom north to south is about 5,100 mfles. 
The ffreatett breadth ftrom east to west is about 4,600 miles. 

Ooaata.— Remarkably regular and unbroken. Africa has, 
therefore, few gulls or inlets of any extent 

1. Capes. — ^The following are the most important . — 
(1.) On the twrth: — Bon, Blanco, Ceuta, and SparteL 

(2.) On the west : — Bojador, Blanco, Verde, Palmas, Lopei^ and Frio. 

(8.) On the south : — Good Hope and Agulhas. 

(4.) On the east ;— Coirientes, Delgado, and GuardafhL 

Ckipe Blanco is the most northerly point of Africa. Cape Verde, the 
most westerly; Cape Ouarda/ui, the most easterly; and Cape AgtUhas, 
the most southerly, 

2. Inleta— The principal are : — 

(1.) On the north .—The Gulfs of Sidra and Kabea. 

(2.) On the toest ;— The Gulf of Guinea. 

(8.) On the south .'—False Bay and Algoa Bay. 

(4.) On the eaH .—The Bed Sea, Gulf of Aden, and Delagoa Bay. 

2, ohaimels andBtraits.— The principal are : — 

(1.) Strait qf Otbraltar, between Morocco and Spain. 
(2.) Moaounbique Channel, between Madagascar and the mainland. 
(8.) Strait of Balhel-Mandeb, between the Bed Sea and the Gulf of 
Aden. 

Tff lfrtiiig- — The principal islands are : — 

1. In the Atlantic Ocean .—Bladeira, Canary Islands, Cape Verde 
I§lan<^s Fernando Po, Princes Island, St. Thomas, Annabon, Ascension, 
8t Helena, Tristan d'Acunha. 

2, In the Indian Ocean ;— Madagascar, Bonrbon, Mauritius, Comoro 
Islands, Seychelle Islands, Amirante Islands, Soootra. 

Mountains. —The mountains of Africa may be divided into 
foar systems, northerriy western^ wuthem^ and eastern, 

1. The Hortbeni System embraces the chains of Mount Atlas, which 
stretch along the northern coasts, through Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. 

2. The WMtern SyiUm belongs to the western coasts of Africa, and 
includes the Kong Mountains and Cameroon Mountains, 

8. The Bonthem SyiUm belongs to the extreme south of Alrica, 
and includes the Nieuveld, the Sneeuberg, and other ranges. 

4. The Bastam ByiUm includes the Drahensberg or Quathlamba 
Mountains, the Lupata Mountains, the Livingstone Mountains, and 
the wiountains qf Abyssinia, 

TaWelands —The principal are :— The Cheat African Plateau, the 
Plateau of Abyssinia, the Barca Plateau, the Plateau ofBarbary, and 
the Plateau qf Ahir or Asben. 



Flalni.— The interior of Africa exhibits, for the most part, Tast plaina. 
In its northern half is the immense expanse of the Sahara, or Desert ; 
and, further in the interior, the fertile lowland of central Africa, watered 
by the Niger and the riyers that belong to the basin of Lake Chad. In 
the southern half of Africa, the interior consists of plaina which are 
moderately elevated, and bordered on either side by imnges of high 
ground. 

Deserts.— The great natural feature of Africa is its Desert, orSahan, 
which is by much the largest desert in the worid. The Sahara stretcbee 
through 8,000 miles in the direction of east and west, and 1,000 mUea 
from north to south. The general sterility of the Sahara is due to tha 
absence of water, and the intense heat of the air, occasioned by the re- 
flection of the sun's rays from an arid soiL But even the Sahara is not 
exclusiyely desert throughout. At distant intervals there occur watcnd 
spots, or oases, where a perennial spring serves to supply the wants of 
men and animals who cross the wilderness, and to nourish a limited 
extent of surrounding verdure. The most thoroughly barren portioii of 
the Sahara is its westerly division— between Fezzan and the shares of 
the Atlantic — within which vast space the oases are generaUy at kmger 
intervals apart than elsewhere. Extensive tracts are there covered 
with dry and heated sand, raised into hillocks, which shift their place 
under tiie influence of tiie burning wind known as the smoomf or 
samiel. 

Bivers.— The chief rivers of Africa are :— 

1. Flowing into the Mediterranean Sea : — ^The Nile. 

2. Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean .-—Senegal, Gambia, Rio Gfaadi^ 
Niger or Quorra, Congo or Livingstone, Coanza, and Orange. 

8. Flowing into the Indian Ocean : — ^Zambed, limpopa 

(1.) The HUe is formed by two streams— the Blue NUe, which rises 
in the mountains of Abyssinia ; and the White NUe, which has its 
source in the Victoria Nyanza, under the equator, ^e river diachaiges 
its waters into the Mediterranean by a delta, after a course of at least 
8,000 miles. Chief tributaries, Scbat and Atbara, 

(2.) The Congo, or Livingstone River, under the name of Chambesi, 
rises to the south of Lake Tanganyika, and flows through lakes Bang- 
weolo, Moero, and Kamolondo. Its total length is about 2^900 milas. 

(8.) The Zambeil is the largest river of eastern Africa, and lisaa ndsr 
the name of Ledm in Lake Dilolo. It has a total count of 9^400 
miles. 900 miles finom the sea are the Victoria Falls, 



—The northern half of Africa contains the foDowing i—Lsh 
Chad, situated in Soudan ; Lake Dembea, in Abyssinia ; Labs Ke iv m^ 
in TSgypt, Of the lakes that have been discovered during recent yean 
in central and south Africa, the chief are :— The Victoria Nyanm and 
Albert Nyanza, Lake Tanganyika, Lake Nyassa, and Lake Ngmmi, 

Olimate.— Africa ia the hottest dividon of the gfloba Mm 

than three-fourths of its extent fall within the torrid aooe, and 

these portions of the continent exhibit a broad and unbrolun 

mass of land, upon which the rays of a vertical aun aet witk 

intense power. 

1. The vast expanse of the Deeert (or Sahara), in particular, i ti u t i 
an excessive amount of heat from its arid and wateriesa ■ajteoa. TW 
whole region forms a great natural furnace, the heated 
generated in which is carried by the winds over distant laada and 



AFRICA. 
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8. The climate of tropical AMca is for the most part dry, bat a vast 
quantity of rain falls at particular periods of the year. The dry and 
rainy seasons succeed one another with perfect regolarity. In the Desert, 
lain seldom occurs. But the plains of Central Africa, south of the Desert, 
and also the low districts of the eastern and western coasts, have regular 
and abundant rains, of annual recurrence. 

3. The climate of tropical Africa is unhealthy to Europeans, excepting 
at a sufBdent elevation to counteract the influences of intense heat, 
combined with the rank vegetation of the coasts. The extreme portions 
of Africa, both north and south, fall within the temperate zones. The 
plains and valleys of the Atlas region have a climate which resembles, 
in all essential regards, that experienced on the opposite shores of the 
Mediterranean. The Cape Colony, at the other extremity of the con- 
tinent, is somewhat cooler. 

Productions.— The chief productions are : — 

1. MMali and MUienXB.—Oold'duat, derived from the beds of nu- 
merous rivers within tropical Africa, has in all ages been an article of 
export A part of Guinea is still distinguished as "the Gold coast," 
though the quantity derived thence is now very small. The region of 
Mount Atlas includes ores of iron, copper, lead, and other metals. Iron 
and other useful ores occur within the Cape Colony and the tracts 
watered by the Zambesi. Coal occurs within the valley of the Zambesi. 

2. Vegetation.— A vast number of the native plants of the African 
continent diifer from those of other regions. But it is not until the 
Desert is passed that the difference becomes considerable. The rich 
fruits of southern Europe — the Jig, almond, orange, lemon, vine, mul- 
berry, tjid peach — all grow to perfection in the watered valleys of the 
Atlas. The plains that adjoin the southern base of the Atlas are the 
region of the date-palm, which is also seen in every oasis of the wilder- 
ness. But the Desert itself exhibits only a scanty covering of thorny 
shrubs and grasses, and its vast expanse forms a natural barrier to the 
passage of the various forms of life — vegetable and animal alike — that 
belong to the regions by which it is bounded upon either side. 

The vegetation of Central Africa displays trees of vast size, and of 
species unknown elsewhere. Among its native plants are the shea or 
butter-nut, the baobab or monkey-bread, the yam, ground-nut, the sugar- 
cane, indigo, and cotton-plant ; and also the oil-palm. The highlands 
louth of Abyssinia are the native region of the coffee-tree. 



The extreme south of Africa is a third zone of vegetable life, in which 
such plants as the heaths, gsrani%mM, and various bvXbs, hold the mort 
conspicuous place. 

S. Animals.— The lion, hyena, the giraffe or cameleopard, sebra, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, elephant, camel, and a great variety of the oas 
and antelope tribes, are among native African quadrupeds ; the ostrich 
and the guinea-fowl among its birds, and the crocodile among its reptiles. 
Among the apes and other members of the monkey tribe, the chimpanzee 
and the gorilla of Western Africa make the nearest approach to the 
human figure. 

Inhabitants.— Most of the inhabitants of Africa are negroes^ 
of vhich branch of mankind this continent ia the proper 
homa 

1. The people of Northern Africa are Berbers, Moors, and Arabs, of 
swarthy complexion, but perfectly distinct from the Negro type. The 
wandering inhabitants of the Desert belong also to the Arab stock. It 
is not until the southern limit of the Sahara is passed that Negro AMca 
begins. This is the region known in African geography as Soudan — ue.^ 
the land of the blacks, or Negro-land. 

2. The dark skin, thick lips, and woolly hair of the negro, are among 
the distinguishing features of that race. But there are numerous pointa 
of difference between the various Negro nations. 

3. The extreme south of this continent is peopled by other varieties 
of the human famQy. The native races of Southern Africa are Hotten' 
tots and Kaffirs. 

Religion. — The bulk of the people in central and south Africa are 
idolaters — making a ''fetish" or god of any object Mohammedanism 
prevails throughout Northern Africa. Christianity is professed not 
only by the European colonists in Africa, but also by the Copts of E^^pt, 
and, in a corrupted form, by the Abyssinians. 

Divisions.— The following are the main divisions :— 



1. Northern Africa. 

2. Egypt. 

5. Nubia. 

4. Abyssinia. 

6. Central Africa. 



6. Western Africa. 

7. Eastern Africa. 

8. Southern Africa. 

9. Islands of Africa. 



Examination Questions. 



L How is Africa bounded, and what is its position with reference to the 
other divisions of the Old World? 

5. What proportion does Africa bear, in point of size, to the European and 

Asiatic oootinentsT 
8w Name some of the principal capes of Africa. 
4. What two gulfs occur on the Mediterranean coasts of Africa? 

6. What gulf u on the west side of the African continent T What arms of the 

sea on its eastern side 7 
t. Name the principal islands of Africa. 

7. Africa has four distinct mountain systems. Name the principal ranges in 

each system. 

8. State what yon know of the tablelands, plains, snd deserts of Africa. 

0. Name Uie principal rivers ot the African contiixent. Describe briefly the 

foUowinff rivers :— The Nile, Congo, 
la What lakes oelong to Africa, and which are the largest of the number T 
IL By what is the tbmate of Africa distinguished 1r 
12. What portions of Africa et^oy a temperate climate, and why T 



13. Say what you know of the mineral productions of Africa? 

14. Mention some of the fruits that flourish in Northern Africa. 

16. What part of Africa is specially distinguished as the region of the dai** 
palmT 

16. Mention some of the distinguishing features of African vegetation sosth 

of the great desert. 

17. What class of plants are found in the extreme south of Africa 7 

18. Mention some of the animals and birds that are found in Africa. 

19. Of what branch of the human family is Africa the special home? Bf 

what peculiarities of appearance Is this variety ox mankind distln- 
gnishcKl? 

20. What races of people constitute the inhabitants of Northern Africa? 

21. Point on the map to those parts of the African continent which are Mm 

native seat of the Negro race. By what name is this region known in 
African geography 7 

22. What native races belong to the extreme south of the African eontlnenil 

23. Name the main divisions of A fries* 
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philips' elementaby jltlas and geoobapht. 



THE ATLAS BEGION, OB NOBTHEBN AFBIOA. 

NoRTHEBX Aprica embraces four dlBtinct countries, known as Morocco, Algkria, Tuins, and Tripoix Morocoo is ilia 
meet westerly of the four, Tripoli the most easterly. They form together a continuous region, which stretchea along the 
shores of the Mediterranean and a portion of the Atlantic. 



Natural Features. — Mount Atlcu is the most conspicuous among the 
phjTsical features of this region. The plains between the Atlas and the 
sea, and the valleys enclosed within the mountain region, are the most 
fertile portions of the territory. The hill-sides towards the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic are luxuriantly wooded. 

Northern Africa has no lai^ rivers, but there are numerous winter- 
torrents as well as some perennial streams of moderate size. The clinuiU 
is warm, and generally healthy. The rains are copious, but confined to 
particular seasons. 

Inhabitants. — The whole population of Northern Africa perhaps 
amounts to 14,000,000, and includes KabyUs or Berbers, who dwell 
among the mountains, and are supposed to be the descendants of the 
aborigines ; Moors, who are a mixed race, dwelling in the cities ; and 
Arabs, who occupy the open country, and dwell for the most part in 
tents. Algeria, which belongs to Fnuice, has also among its inhabitants 
a great many Europeans, chiefly French. The least populous portion 
of the entire region is Tripoli. 

Productions. — The native productions of Northern Africa include 
wool, gum, bees*-vxix, dates, olive-oil, esparto-grass, and goatskins. 
These are exported, and the manufactures of Europe introduced in their 
place. Morocco leather is prepared with peculiar skill from the alfin of 
the native goat. The culture of cotton, tobacco, the cochineal-plant, and 
indigo, has been introduced into Algeria. 

Divisions.— North Africa includes the following states : — 
(1) Morocco ; (2) Algeria ; (3) Tunis ; (4) Tripoli 

1. Morocco is bounded on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
has the Mediterranean Sea on a part of its northern frontier. On 
the south it is limited by the desert. 

Morocco (or Marocco) has an area of about 260,000 square miles, and 
a population variously estimated at from three to eight millions. The 



form of government is that of on absolute monsreby, under a sultan 
or emperor. The chief towns of Morocoo are: — Morocco, Fez, and 
Mequinez, three inland cities, situated near the weetera foot of the 
Atlas. Mogadort and Tangier are the chief ports. 

2. Algeria Ues to the east of Morocco. The Meditenanean Sea 
boimds it to the northward, and the desert to the south. 

Algeria has an area of nearly 200,000 square miles, and a population 
of about 8,000,000. Algeria has formed, since 1890, a province of 
France. The chief towns are : — Algiers, the capital, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast ; the ports of Oran and Bona; and ConsiamHne, an inland 
town. 

3. Tunis is east of Algeria^ On the north and east it has the 
Mediterranean, on the south the Desert 

Tunis has an area of about 45,000,000 square miles. Its inhabitanti 
number about 1,500,000. Tunis is governed by a Bey ; but the govern- 
ment is now virtually under the control of the French Minister residing 
at Tunis. The chief towns are : — Tunis, the capital ; OoUtta, Aaineam 
(the spiritual capital of Tunis), and Biaerta, an important port on the 
north coast. 

4. Tripoli is to the east of Tunis. It consistB of a long and 

narrow strip of country, between the Mediterranean and the Desert, 

the sands of which approach closely to the sea throughout, and in 

some places advance into its waters. 

Tripoli, with Fezzan and Barca, has a total area of 344,000 square 
miles, the greater part of which is absolutely barren desert. Tripoli 
forms a province of the Turkish empire, and is ruled by a Pasha, who 
resides at Tripoli, the capital, on the Mediterranean coast The chief 
town of Fezzan is Mourzuk, Barca lies to the east of Tripoli Beng- 
hazi, a small seaport, is the capitaL 



EGYPT. 



Egypt is the lower portion of the Nile valley, extending 
from the coast of the Mediterranean up to the First Cataract, 
a distance of between five and six hundred inile& 

Boundaries.— Egypt proper is bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the north; by Nubia on the south; on the east 
by the Red Sea ; and on the west by the Desert 

Extent— The area of Egypt proper is estimated at 175,130 
square miles, or three times that of England and Wales. 

Natural Features.— Egypt has two great natural features 

— the river Nile and the Desert Cultivation is limited to 

th^ lands that immediately adjoin the former, and over which 

its inundations reach. 

Towards its mouth the Nile divides into two arms, distinguished as 
the Rosetta and Damietta branches : the space enclosed between is called 
the Delta. This forms a watered and fertile plain. The Nile overflows 



its banks annually, and lays the whole valley of Middle and Upper 
Ggypt under water. Before returning to its proper ohannel, the river 
deposits a fertilising mud upon the inundated land, and the eeed throws 
upon this moistened soil returns an abundant harvest. Tlie dimale of 
Egypt is warm and dry, rain being of imre occurrence. 

Inhabitants.— Egypt has 6,500,000 inhabitants, the vast nu^jority of 
them belonging to the Arab race.' 

Religion. — The inhabitants are principally JfcAawMnetfaws. Tbt 
Copts, however, are members of the Christian Church, 

Industry. — The industry is principally agriculturaL 
Wheat, cotton, fiax, sugar, hemp, tdbeicco, coffu, saffrxm^ mutberria, 
and dcUes, are among the productions of 'B^fp^ 

Government.— Egypt is nominally a province of the Tniidsh 
Empire, but the Khedive, as the present ruler is styled, ii 
virtually independent. 

* There are a few descendants of the ancient Egyptians, or Copte , aad aiss 
Turks, with Annenians, Syrians, Jews, anl Europeans. 



NUBIA— ABYSSINIA. 
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Diyisioitf.— The Nfle valley ub divided, within Egypt, into 
Lower, Middle, and Upper. The chief towns are :— 



DiTidoni. 


Chief Town. 


Other Towng. 


lowee eotpt 
Middle Botpt 
Upper RoTPT. 


Cairo. 
Sioat. 


Boeetta, Dunietta, Saes. 

Ohijeh. 

Kenneh, Aasonan. 



Caibo, the capital, and AUxandriaf the chief seaport, are the only 
two large cities of Eg^t. Cairo stands on the right bank of the Nile, 
and communicates by railway with both Alexandria and Suez. Alex* 
andria is to the west of the Nile, on the Mediterranean coast. Roaetta 
and Damietta, at the months of the Nile, are seaports of much smaller 
importance. Port Said, to the eastward of Damietta, is the Mediter* 
ranean terminos of the Suez Canal. Suez is at the head of the Red Sea, 
and is the southern terminus of the canaL Egypt possesses numerous 
remains of ancient art, amongst them the Pyramids and the ruins of 
Thebes, both upon a scale of colossal magnitude. 



NUBIA. 



Bonndaries.— On the north by Egypt ; east, by the Red 
Sea ; south, by Abyssinia ; and west, by the Desert 

Mataral FaatnrM.— The great features of Nubia, like those of Egypt, 
are the JVife valley and the Desert, The two arms of the river — called 
respectively the Blue Nile and the White JVi^— unite their waters at the 
town of Khartum, in Upper Nubia: lower down, the Nile is joined 
by the river JVcoae, or Atbara, 

The valley of the Nile is much narrower in Nubia than in Egypt, and 
the extent of cultivable land is proportionately less. The sands of the 
Deaert approach, in some places, close to the river's bank. 

GUznate.— The climate is hotter than that of Egypt 

Productions.— The acacia, mimosa, date-palm, eugar-cane, senna' 
plant, and ebany-tree, are among the productions of Nubia. 



Inhabltanti.— Nubia has about 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

By far the greater part of the country is an arid wilderness, tenanted 
principally by wild beasts. The industry of its few inhabitants is ex- 
clusively agricultural: they grow the grain called dhourrah, together 
with tobacco, and live in part upon ikUes. 

(Jovemment.— Nubia is subject to Egypt, and is ruled by 
a governor, resident at Khartum. Kordofan and Darfur^ 
west of Upper Nubia, are subject to the same rule. 

Towns.— The chief towns are Khartum (the capital), Sennaar, and 
New Dongola, all on the Nile. Khartum is near tlie point of junction 
of the Blue and White Niles. Souakin, on the Red Sea, is the only 
port of Nubia. 



ABYSSINIA. 



Abyssinia lies south-east of Nubi& It is limited to the east 
by lofty mountains, between which and the Red Sea there 
intervenes a low and heated plain. 

Matnral Features. — Abyssinia is a highland region. It consists of 
lofty table-lands, crossed by mountain-chains, the summits of which are 
covered with snow. 

The upper portions of the Blue Nile and the Atbara, with Lake 
Tzana, or Dembea, are in Abyssinia. The climate is hot in the lower 
valleys, but temperate and h^thy on the upland plains. 

InhabltaJits. — Abyssinia has about 5,000,000 inhabitants, composed 
of warlike and semi-barbarous races. The ruling people are the Oalla, 
a race of cruel and savage warriors. 

Divisions.— Abyssinia, formerly a powerful kingdom, had 
within recent times become broken up into several distinct 



states, which are at present nominally united under a single 
ruler. The principal divisions and towns are : — 



Divisions. 


Chief Town. Other Towns. 


TiGRB 

Amuara . 
SUOA . 


Adowa . . Antalo, Sokobu 
Gondar . . ' Debra-Talwr, Mogdala. 
Aukobar . . Augulala, Amlia. 

1 



GoNDAB, the ancient capital, lies to the northward of Lake Denil)ea. 
Dd)ra- Tabor is to the eastward of that lake : Mag Jala (stonne<l by 
the British in 1868), farther to the south-ca^st. JUassoicah, a ]K>rt on 
the Red Sea, which forms the principal approach to Abyssinia, belongs 
to ^^gypt. Zeyla, on the shore of Annesley Bay, to the boutliward of 
Massowah, also belongs to Egypt 



Examination QuESTioNa 



1. What four eoontrtos are embraeed within Northern AfricaT 

S. What oonstitate the chief natural features of this region ? 

8. What races of people are found among the inhabitants of this region ? 

4. Say what yon know concerning the industry and productions of this part 

of AfricaT 
ft. Describe briefly the physical features, productions, industry, govern. 

ment, and duef towns of Morocco, Algeria. Tunis, and TripolL 
e. What three oonatries are comprehended within the region watered by 

Uie Nile T Point them oat upon the map. 

7. H«w is Egypt bounded, and what are its two great natural features T 

8. By what b the Nile, in its course through Egypt, distinguished T 
0. what kind of dimaie has Egypt? 

la To what nee do the nuOorlty of the people of Egypt belong? What are 

thair dilaf parsnits ? 
IL What aitlGlaa of produce does Egypt famish to other lands? 



12. How is Egypt divided ? Point oat these divisions on the map. 

13. Which are the two largest among the cities of Egypt? Point them oat 

upon the map. 

14. Where are Boeetta, Damietta, Sues, Port Said, Siout, and Assouan ? 
16. Under wliat government in Kgypt ? 

16. How is Nubia bounded ? What are its chief natural features ? 

17. What kind of climate has Nubia Y Name Homo of its vegetable pro- 

ductions. 

18. What towns doee Nubia contain ? Whirh of them is the capital ? 

19. How is Abyssinia situated with regard to Nubia ? By what sea is it 

bounded to the eastwaril ? 

20. What kind of a country is Abyssinia as to natural features? 

21. Say what yon know conceminK the people of Abyssinia? 

22. Into what three states is Abyssinia divided? Name the chief towns 

in each. 
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PHILIPS ELEMENTABT ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHT. 



GENTBAL AFRIOA. 



Bonndaries-^The plain of Central Africa is bounded on 
the north by the Sahara, or Desert ; on the south by the Kong 
Mountains and the unknown regions of the interior ; on the 
east it a4Joins the regions of the Upper Nile ; on the west, 
that in which the liyeni Senegal and Gkunbia originate. 

Bxtcnt.— This region measures 3,000 miles in the dilution of east and 
west, and 1,000 in that of north and south. 

Matural Faatores.— Central Africa is a fertUe and watered plain, of 
Tast extent It indndes the basin of Lake Chad, and the chief part of 
the river Niger. 

1. Lake Cfuxd is a fresh-water lake, and varies greatly in extent with 
the seasons of rain or drought It receives the Shary and Yeon, but 
has no outlet 

2. The river Ifiger rises near the western extremity of the Kong 
Mountains. It is joined in its lower course by the Benne river, and 
afterwards flows, through an opening in the mountain region, into the 
Golf of Guinea. 

OUmate.— The climate of Central Africa is amongst the hottest on 
the globe, but it is free ftom the unhealthy influences of the coast The 
seasons of rain and drought succeed one another with undeviating 
regularity. 

Inluililtaiits.— The inhabitants of this region are principally negiDes^ 
intermixed with Arab and Moorish races, who are for the most part in 



a condition of superior social advancement to the Negro tribea, and are 
consequently the ruling people. 

The Negro popuUttions of Central Africa are at least partially dviliaed. 
They have settled habits of life, cultivate their fields, weave cotton 
cloth, and dye it with bright colours. Many of their towns are of con- 
siderable sixe, and the courts of the native kings display a rude kind of 
splendour. The slave-trade has always been the cutm of Negro Aftica. 
and the bane of every effort hitherio made for its enlightenment 

SeligUm.— The negroes are generally heathen : the remainder of the 
population Mohammedan. 

ProdaotUms.— The commercial productions are gold-dwl, ivory, and 
oHrich feaiherSf together with davcM, The merchants engaged in the 
trade of this region are principally Moors, who form caravans for the 
purpose of crossing the Desert 

Divisions.— The divisions of Central AMca are nameroas 
and fluctuating in extent 

One of the most important localities is Timbudoo, which stands on 
the north side of the Niger, a few miles dirtant finom that river. Tim- 
buctoo is a centre of considerable caravan-traffic ; but it consists only of 
mud-bunt houses, and is surrounded by a mud wall. Sego, on the 
Niger, is a town of some size. Kano and Kaahna, further to the easW 
are also of some size, and the former has considerable commerce. 



WESTEBN AFSIOA. 



Western Africa extends along the coast of the Atlantic from 
the border of the Desert southward to the latitude of Cape 
Frio— a range of between 3000 and 4000 miles. 

This extended range of coast exhibits a succession of lorn pUUnSf backed 
by high grounds at some distance inland. 

The rintrB of Western Africa, within the tropics, are the Senegal, 
Gambia, Grande, Niger, Congo, and Coanza. The cHtnaU of the whole 
region is intensely hot, and exceedingly unhealthy to Europeans. 

InhaMtanti. —The native inhabitants are throughout of Negro race, 
and, as in other parts of Negro Africa, form numerous petty kingdoms, 
frequently at war with one another, and in a condition of semi-barbarism. 
A few Europeans are settled at various points on the coast 

Productions.— The productions of Western Africa are patm-cU, bee^- 
¥XLXf and various gums, together with gold-dust^ ivory, and ostrich 
Jeatkeri, Slaves were formerly lai^ly deported from some parts of the 
coast, chiefly to the south of the equator. 

Divisions.— Western Africa is divided, north of the equator, 
into Senegambia and Guinea : to the south of that line, into 
LoangOf Congo, Angola, and Benguela, 

Bcnsgamtila is the region watered by the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 

Qiilnaa extends along the shores of the Gulf of Guinea, and includes 
the native kingdoms of Ashantee, chief town Coomassie; Dahomey, 
chief town Abomey ; and Yarriba, chief town AbbeohotUa. The ports of 
Badagry and Lagos are on the eastern part of the Gulf of Guinea. 



Liberia, a settlement of negroes, consisting of liberated slaves from 
the United States, occupies a part of the coast between Senegambia and 
Guinea, to the westward of Cape Palmas. Its chief town is Monrovia. 

Great Britain, France, and Portugal have settlements upon 
the western coasts of the African continent 

1. The Brlttih pouesilona in Western Africa consist of the settle- 
mentB on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast CatUe, and Lagos. 

(1.) The British possessions on the Gambia consist of SL Mary Idand 
and the town of JkUh'wnt, at the mouth of the river ; Fort Jawug, 
situated 30 miles above the mouth ; and Macarthy Island, 250 miks 
up the river. 

(2.) Sierra Leone is a peninsula situated about midway between the 
Gambia river and Cape Palmas. It was originally established (in 1787) 
as a place of refuge for liberated negroes, who form the chief part of its 
population. The capital of the settlement is Freetown, on the estoaxy 
of the river Rokelle. 

(8.) Cape Coast Castle is the principal of the British settlements oa 
the Gk>ld Coast Lagos, considerably farther to the eastward, also 
belongs to Britain. Elmina, and a few other settlements^ fosnariy 
Dutch, were transferred to Britain in 1871. 

2. The Ftenoh settlements in this region consist of Fort St, Louis, 
at the mouth of the Senegal, and the islimd of Goree, near Cape Terdft 

3. The Portogaeie poiseislons are prindpaDy to the southoltltf 
equator. They include the provinces of Angola (chief towoy St, 
Paul de Loanda) and Benguela (chief town, SL Philip), 
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EA8TEBN AFBIOA. 



The eocuU of EaBtem Africa, from the equator southward 
to Delagoa Bay, exhibit a general resemblance to those on the 
opposite side of the continent — that is, low, hot, and moist 
plauu along the coast, backed by high grounds in the interior, 
with a luxuriant vegetcUum and an unhealthy climate. The na- 
tiye population is chiefly negro. The commercial productions 
include gold dust, ivory, gums, bees' wax, ostrich feathers, but 
the total amount of the trade is inoonsiderabla 

Diviaioiis.— Three foreign powers— the British, Portuguese, 
and the Arabs— exercise sway over this portion of the African 
continent 



1. To the Britiah now belongs the 2>e2a^oa Boy district 

2. The PortngueBe possessions reach fh>m the neighbomhood of Dela- 
goa Bay northward to Cape Delgado. They indnde the territories of 
Sofala and Mozambique, with the towns of Mozatnbique, Qmilimane, 
ScfdUif and Iiihambane^ situated on the coast, and Sena (on the river 
Zambesi), in the interior. 

8. The coast subject to Arab rule reaches finom Cape Delgado to the 
equator. It includes the towns of Qiuiloa, Zanahatf and MomJbaa^ all 
situated on islands which adjoin the mainland. Zanzibar is the capital 
of the Sultanate which was formerly a dependency of Muscat in Arabia. 
To the westward of this region is the tract of country which contains 
the large lakes of Tanganyika, Nyassa, Shirwa, and others. 



Examination Questions 



L Point oot upon the map the limits which mark out the plain of Central 

Somdan. 
IL What are the chief natnral features of Central Africa? Name its chief 

riTer, and the icreat lake which it includes, 
t. What kind of climate has this region? 
4. What nee of people are intermingled with the Negro population of this 

region? 
Bw What are the habits of life among the Negro people of this part of the 

world ? What constitutes the chief obstacle to their improTement ? 
Name Uie chief commercial productions of this region. 
Mention some of the piincfoal towns in this part of Africa, 
a Whataretbechief natural features of the western coast-region of Africa? 
0. What kind of climate has Western Africa? 

What conmierdal productions belong to Western Africa ? 
U. What diriaions does Western Africa embrace to the northward of the 

equator? What divisions to the south of that line? 



7. 



la 



12. 



Where are Ashantee and Dahomey? What is the diief town of eaehf 

Point out their localities on the map. 
Where is Liberia, and what is the name of its chief town? 
What Europeui nations possess settlements on Uie coasts of Western 

Africa? 
Name and point out on the map the British settlements in this region. 
Name and point out the Frencn settlements. 
What parts of Western Africa are subject to the Portuguese? 
Say what you know oonoeming the cUmate and commercial productions 

of the eastern coasts of Africa. 
What foreign powers rale orer the chief part of Eastern Africa? Point 

to the reipectiTe localities subject to each. 
SO. Point on the map to the towns of Mozambique, Quillimane, Quiloa, and 

Zanzibar. 



18. 
14. 

16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 



SOUTHEBN AFBIOA. 

The southern extremity of the African continent comprehends two distinct and extensive provinces under British rule 
—namely, the Cape Colony and Natal; and two independent Dutch republics, known as the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free Stale. 



I. THE CAPE COLONY. 

The Cape Colony derives its distinguishing name from the 

Cape of Good Hope. It includes that part of Africa which is 

to the south of the Orange river, and which extends thence to 

the Atlantic and Southern oceana 

Bzttnt.— The area of the Cape Colony is about 220,000 square miles, 
which is equal to four times the size of England and Wales. 

Capes.— Ospe AguUuu and the Cape qf Good Hope are the two most 
important headlands of South Africa. 

Bvrtaos.— The Cape Colony consists of a series of plains, which stretch 
in the general direction of east and west, and are divided from one 
another by successiye chains of hills. These reach their greatest alti- 
tude in the Nieuveld Mountains, the highest points of which are 10,000 
feet above the sea. The arid and graveUy plain along the southern 
base of the Nieuveld chain is called the Chreai Karroo, 

Btvm.— ^o rivers of the Cape Colony are the Orange (or Gariep), 
on its northern border, with the OUphant, Breede, OawritM, Oamtooe, 
Oreat Fieh, Keithammat and OrecU Kei, 

Ollmate.— The climate is dry, temperate, and healthy— better suited, 
OB the whole^ for ptstotal indurtry than for agricultural operationa. 

Inhaliitaiiti.— The population numbers nearly 760,000, in- 
dnding both white and coloured races. 



The whites are partly of British and partly of Dutch descent, for the 
colony was originally planted by the Dutch. The natives include 
Hottentots and Kaffirs — ^the latter being by much the more numerous. 

Industry. — Sheep and cattie farming is the most important pursuit 
of the settlers at the Cape. A great quantity of vxhjI is annually exported 
to England, with ekina, hides, and teUlaw, Some wine is also exported* 

Gtoyemment.— By a governor, appointed by the British 
Crown, and a colonial parliament 

DlvlBiona and Towns.— The Cape Colony forms two great divisional 
an eastern and western. The chief place in the westeriy division is 
Cape Town, which is the capital of the colony. Cape Town stands oil 
the shore of Table Bay, a little to the northward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the immediate vicinity of a well-known mountain, called, 
from its flat top. Table Mountain. The chief towns in the easteriy 
division of the colony are Oraham*s Town and King WiUiam's Town, 
Port JSlizabeth and East London are rising seaports. 

Qriqualand West, Basutoland, and other territories, are poli- 
tically attached to the Cape Colony. 

Ortqualaiid West is chiefly famous for its valuable diamond miam, 
Kimbetity, in the centre of the diamond fields, is the capitaL 

BasaKdand, a mountainous region drained by the headwatexa of th« 
Orange river. South of Baantolimd are the native districts of ^tigna* 
land Matt and the Transkei, also attached to the Oi^^ Colony. 
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II. NATAL. 

Natal lies to the north-east of the Cape Colony. 

Boundaries. — Its boundaries are : on the north, the river Tugela ; on 
the south, the river Umtainfuna ; on the east, the Indian Ocean ; on the 
west, the Draken-berg or Kathlamba Mountains. 

Bxtent— The area of the province is 18,000 square miles, or little 
more than one-third the size of England. 

Katnral Features.— Natal consists, along the coast, of a low plain, 
which rises gradually towards the interior. Its longest river is the 
Tugela, which flows into the Indian Ocean. 

CUxnate.— The climate is warmer than that of the Cape. 

ProductionB. — The sugar-cajie and the cotton-plant flourish ; but 
wheat and other productions of temperate latitudes flourish on the 
higher plains of the interior. 

Inhabitants.— The great majority of the population are Kaffirs, The 
whites, who number about 22,000, are chiefly British and DiUch. 

Industry. — Pastoral industry occupies the chief attention of the 
settlers. Sugar , coffee, arrowroot, wool, &c., are exported. 

Towns.— The capital of Natal is the PietermarUzburg, in the interior : 
the chief port is />' Urban. The colony is under the rule of a governor 
appointed by the British Crown. 

III. THE ORANGE RIVER FREE STATE. 
The Orange Free State is bounded on the north by the 
Transvaal, on the west and south by Griqualand West and the 
Cape Colony, and on the east by Basutoland and NataL 



The area of the Free State is estimated at 40,000 squars miles, 
little more than that of Ireland ; and its population, who are mainly of 
Dutch descent, number about 50,000. They are mostly engaged in 
sheep-farming, and wool forms the principal article of export. Among 
its mineral productions are diamonds and other precious stones. Ostrich- 
farming is also an important industry. The govemmeut is repubUcan 
in form. The small town of Bloen^ontein is the capitaL 

IV. THE TRANSVAAL. 

The Transvaal comprises an extensive territory lying 
beyond the Vaal river : hence its name. 

1. The area of the Transvaal is estimated at 100,000 square mOes, or 
about twice that of England and Wales. The white population (mainly 
Boers) number about 40,000, and are almost entirely engaged in pastond 
pursuits. Immense numbers of sheep and cattle are reared, and wool 
and hides are largely exported. 

2. The Transvaal was annexed by the British in 1877 ; but it has 
recently been restored to the Boers, who have re-established the repub- 
lican form of government The capital is Pretoriaf but PoUh^gtroom 
is the largest town. 

V. ZULULAND. 

ZuLULAND is bounded on the east by the Indian Ocean, 

and on the west and soiUh by the Transvaal and NataL 

The area is estimated at about 15,000 square miles, with a population 
of 300,000. Previous to the war of 1879, Zululand was independent 
under Cetywayo ; but after the defeat of his army and his capture, the 
country was parcelled out among a number of chiefi^ who are uukr 
the control of a British Resident. 



ISLANDS OF AFEIOA. 

With the exception of Madagascar and the Comoro Islands, the African Islands belong to various European natioD& 



1. Belonging to Spain : — 

The Canary Islands are situated in the Atlantic Ocean. The largest 
of them is Teueriffe, the peak of which reaches 12,236 feet above the 
sea. The second in size bears the name of Grand Canary. All the 
islands are fertile, healthy, and productive. Com, dates, figs, lemons, 
the vine, sugar, tobacco, cochiueal, and barilla, are among their pro- 
ductions. Population, 227,000, wholly of Spanish descent. The chief 
towns are Santa Cruz (on Tenerifle) and Palmas (on Grand Canary). 

Fernando Po is the largest of four islands situated in the Gulf of 
Guinea. It is fertile, but unhealthy, and has but few settlers on it. 
The cliief town, Clarence, is chiefly inhabited by liberated negroes. 

2. Belonging to Portugal : — 

Kadelra has been already described (seepage 95), 

The Cape Verde Islands are situated in the Atlantic, west of Cape 
Verde. They are less fertile than either Madeira or the Canaries, but 
produce sugar, oranges, and other fruits. Population, 85,000. MindeUo 
(on St. Vincent) and Porto Prayo (on Santiago) are the chief towns. 

Prinoe's Island and St. Thomas are both in the Gulf of Guinea. 
Their population consists chiefly of natives, among whom are a few 
Portuguese settlers. 

Annabon is claimed both by Spain and Portugal. 

3. Btlonging to (J real B/ilain : — 

St. Helena is in tlie South Atlantic, 1,200 miles distant from the 
nearest |K)iiit of the African mainland. It is about one-third the size of 
the Isle of Wight, and rises to 2,700 feet above the sea. The popula- 
tion is about 7,000. James Town is the capital. 

AiftOTislon is rather smaller than St. Helena. It is 800 miles distant 
from that island, and 1,000 miles from Cape Palmas, on the African con- 
tinent It is uitod chiefly as a station for the British cruisers in the 
at^jacent seas. 



Tristan d'Aonnlia is the laiigcst of three islands which lie 2,000 miles 
to the westward of the Cape of Good Hope. It is a banen rock-na 
which, however, are a few residents. 

Maoritias, in the Indian Ocean, is a beautiful and fertile island, 676 
square miles in area — about five times larger than the Isle of Wight 
It is hilly, the highest elevation reaching nearly 3,000 feet Sugar, 
cofiee, and cotton are its chief articles of produce. The population 
numbers above 820,000, the greater number of them derived ttom the 
hill regions of Hindostan. Many of the white inhabitants are of Fresdi 
descent. The chief town is St. Louis, 

Roderlgue is to the eastward of Mauritius. The teyohtfla Xkla2id% 
and also the Amlrantes, are to the northward. All of these m ds- 
pendencies of Mauritius. 

Socotra is a laige island to the east of Cape GnardafU. Its inhsbi- 
tants are chiefly Arabs, and the island now belongs to Grsat Britain. 

4. Belonging to France : — 

The island of Reunion or Bourbon, situated in the Indian Ocesa, to 
the south-west of Mauritius, and is rather laiger than that island. It 
contains an active volcano. The population numben 210,000. Svgsr, 
cloves, and coflee are produced. The chief town is St. iMmis, 

6. Independent: — 

Madagascar, one of the laiigest islands on the globe, has an ares ef 
200,000 square miles, or four times the size of England. Its interior it 
mountainous, vrith a belt of fertile but unhealthy lowland roond tbs 
coast. The native population is believed to number between four and 
five millions. They are under a native sovereign, whose capital is Um 
town of Tananarivo, in the centre of the island. 

The Comoro Islands are situated in the Mozambique Channel. Tbcy 
are four in number, and form a native kingdom. One of tham, howeftr, 
Mayotta, is the seat of a French setUement 



ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 
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Examination Questions. 



L Whftt eokmiet does Great Britain po«en fai Soathom Africa? 
t. What are the boundaries and natural features of the Cape Colony f 

I. Name some of the principal riTera of the Cape Colony. 

4. Say what yon know conoeming the climate and proanctionB of the Cape 
Colony. 

6. What races of people are found in the Cape Colony? 

A. What are the chica pursuits of the settlers at the Capef 

7. Name the chief towns of the Cape Colony. 

8. What famous mountain is in Uie ridnitv of Cape Town? 

flL Point on the map to the colony of Natal, and say what you know con- 
oeming its natural features, climate, and productions. 
ML What race of people consututes the cmef population of Natal? 

II. Name the capital, and chief seaport, of Natal. 

U. What other territories are included within Southern Africa? 



18. State what tou know of the Orange BiTer Free State. 
14. Describe briefly the TransTaal. 
16. GiTO some account of Zululand. 

16. Among the islands of Africa, which belong (1) to Spain, <S) to Portugal, 

(8) to Great Britain, (4) to France? 

17. Point to the following upon the map :— Teneriffe. Madeira, Fernando Po, 

Ascension, St H^ena, Tristan d'Acunha, Mauritius, the SeycheUe 
Islands, and Socotra. 

18. Name the chief towns of each of the following islands '.—Madeira, 

St. Helena, Blauritius, and Bourbon. 

19. What constitutes the chief produce of Mauritius? 

20. What natural feature does the island of Bourbon exhibit? 

21. Give some account of Madagascar. 

22. Where are the Comoro Islands? 



AMEBIOA. 



Amekica, or the New World, extends north and south between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans from the 00° N. to bb"" S. lat., 
a distance of more than 9000 miles. The width of the Amer- 
ican continent varies exceedingly, being 3100 miles under the 
45th parallel N. lat, 3200 miles under the 5th parallel S. lat., 
whUe the intermediate isthmus is at one part only 28 miles 
BooeB^ Compared with the Old World the greatest dimensions 



of America are from north to south, while those of the Old 
World are from east to west 

This Western Continent, as it is sometimes called, comprehends two 
great divisions, called North and South Americct, These are united by 
the Isthmus of Panama. Each of these divisions is continental in point 
of magnitude, North America having an area of 8,600,000 square miles, 
and South America 7,000,000 square miles, while the total length of the 
coast-line of both divisions is not far short of 40,000 miles. 



NOBTH AMEBIOA. 



Boundaries.— North America is bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. To the south it passes into a 
narrow region, and finally terminates in the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

Extent.— The area of North America is estimated at 
8,600,000 square miles, which is considerably more than 
double the size of Europe, but scarcely half that of Asia. The 
greatest length, from north to south, is 4,500 miles f the greatest 
breadth^ from east to west, is 3,100 milea 

Ooasts.— The eastern coasts of North America are much 
more irregular than the western. 

1. Xnlats. — The principal inlets are : — 

(1.) On the eastf Baffin Bay, Hudson Bay, Gulf of St Lawrence, Bay 
of Fnndy, Oulf of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea. 
(2.) On the vfeBt, the Oulf of California, an arm of the Pacific. 
(8.) On the north, the Oulf of Boothia, an arm of the Arctic Ocean. 

2l Oapes. — ^The principal are : — 

(1.) On the nor^Ar— Capes Barrow and Bathurst 
(2.) On the eatt— Capes Farewell, Charles, Race, Breton, Sable (Ncra 
Scotia), Cod, Hatteras, Sable (Florida), Catoche, Gracias-i-Dios. 
(3.) On the i0e«<— Capes Prince of Wales and St Lucas. 

\* Cape Charles is the most eastwardly point of North America, and 
Cape Prinee qf Wales the most westwardly point The extremity of 
Boothia pcdalnsnla forms the most northerly point of the mainland ; 
Cape CohmUria, the most northerly point of land at present known ; iti 
latitude to 88* r north. 



3. PenineuUs.— The principal are : — 

(1.) On the east — Labrador, Nova Scotia, Florida, and Yucatan. 

(2.) On the to»^— Lower California and Alaska. 

(3.) On the fu>r<A— Melville Peninsula and Boothia Peninsula. 

4. Isthmiui. — The most important isthmus in the New World is 
that of Panama, which connects North and South America. 

Islands.— The principal islands are : — 

1. On the east — ^the West Indies, the Bermuda Islands, Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward Island, Anticosti, and a few small islets in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

2. On the north — Greenland, Cumberland Island, Southampton Is- 
land, Cockbum Island, North Devon, Grinnell Land, Grant Land, the 
Parry Islands, Banks Land, Victoria Land, Boothia, and other Uttle 
known tracts of land that lie to the west and north of Baffin Bay. 

3. On the toest — ^Vancouver Island, Queen Charlotte Islands, and the 
Islands of the Sitka Archipelago. 

Surface.— The highlands of the New World stretch in the 
general direction of north and south. North America has two 
great mountain-systems — the Rocky Mountains and the Al- 
leghany Mountains ; the former towards the western side of 
the continent, the latter near its eastern shore& 

1. The highest points of the Alleghany Mountains scarcely exceed 
6^000 feet ; the Rocky Mountains reach 16,000 feet Between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific is a succession of highland regions, 
with elevated mountain groups on the immediate borders of the ocean. 
One portion of this region consists of the plateau qf Utah, a tract en- 
closed by mountain-chains on every side. 

2. The narrower portion of the New World— between the Gulf d 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea upon one side, and the Pidflc on the other- 
consists of table-lands, bordered by low plains on either side. The 
table-lands qf Mexico reach 9,000 feet above the 
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8. The interior of North America, from the Onlf of Mexico north- 
wardfl to the Arctic Ocean, is a vast lowland plain. This plain includes 
the region of the prairies, covered with a luxuriant growth of long grass, 
and diversified at intervals by tracts of forests. f%e river Biisdssippi 
and its tributaries water the southwardly division of the great plain. 

Rivers. — The principal rivers of North America, named in 
the order of the seas into which they flow, are : — 

1. On the east : — 

Flowing into the Ovlf of Mexico — Mississippi, Grande del Norte. 
Flowing into the Oulf of St. Lawrence — St. Lawrence. 
Flowing into Hudson Bay — Nelson, Churchill, Severn, Albany. 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean — Connecticut Hudson, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Potomac, James, Roanoke, Savannah, Alatamaha. 

2. On the west : — 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean — Eraser, Oregon, Sacramento. 
Flowing into the Oulf qf California — Colorado. 

8. On the north — 

Flowing into the Arctic Ocean — Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Back. 

%* The Mississippi is the longest river on the globe, its length by 
the Missouri arm being 4,000 miles. The Missouri rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and joins the Mississippi about midway between the source 
of that stream and its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. The St, Lawrence 
has a much shorter course than the Mississippi ; but it pours into the 
sea an immense volume of water, derived from the great lakes of which 
it lorms the outlet. 

Lakes.— The principal lakes, and the countries in which 

they are situated, are as follow : — 

Winnipeg, Athabasca, Oreat Slave Lake, Oreat Bear Lake, in the 
North-West TeTritory— Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, between 
Canada and the United States — Michigan, Champlain, and the Oreat 
Salt Lake, in the United States — JSicaragua and Leon, in Central 
America. 

*«* Lake Superior is the largest fresh- water lake on the globe. Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, are uuit^ by connect- 
ing channels; and the nver St. Lawrence, which flows out of Lake 
Ontario, carries their surplus waters to the sea. Between Ontario and 
Erie are the Falls of Siagara, the most stupendous on the globe. 

Climate. — The countries of the New World are somewhat 
colder, in correspondent latitudes, than those of the Old World, 
and they have generally a greater quantity of rain. 

The eastern coasts of North America, and also its interior plains, are 
liable to great extremes of heat and cold at opposite seasons, whilst its 
western shores have a more equable temperature. The West Indies, 
the coasts of Central America, the low plain at the foot of the Mexican 
plateau, and the southernmost portions of the United States, are the 
hottest regions of North America. The coldest parts are those that 
stretch from Hudson Bay towards the Arctic Ocean. 

Prodactioii& — The precious metals, as well as the more 
useful metals and minerals, are abundantly distributed. The 
native vegetation is also particularly rich and varied. 

1. Ketala and MlxiMmls. — ^The mineralogy of America is rich and 
Taried. The country lying to the west of the Rocky Mountains is one 
of the chief gold-producing regions of the world. California, within 
the United States, and British Columbia, further to the northward, are 
the great localities of auriferous deposit. Mexico is alao a region of 
great mineral wealth, and its mines supplied at a former period con- 
siderable amounts of gold and silver. The countries on the eastern 
side of North America, especially in the neighbourhood of the Alleghany 
Mountains and the St Lawrence basin, are rich in the more aieful pro- 



ductions of the mineral kingdom — iron and other metals, with eeaL 
The coal-fields of the United States are of vast extent and great valoa. 
Coal also occurs in New Bnmswick, Nora Scotia, and Cape Breton. 

2. Vegetation.— The native vegetation of the New World differs from 
that of the eastern hemisphere. Many of the plants and trees that are 
common in the Old World are not found upon the opposite side of the 
Atlantic Ocean ; while, on the other lumd, the production* of the 
American soil are in numerous instances peculiar to that part of the 
globe. Among food-plants native to the American continent are wtaise, 
the potato, and the manioc (or cassava). The first named is the only 
one of the cereals that is indigenous to the American soiL llie foot of 
the manioc or cassava supplies the chief article of nutriment to the 
Indian population of tropical America. The potato has been carried 
from the temperate regions of the western world over every portion of 
the civilised globe ; as also has tobacco, another of the plants native to 
the American soil. Plants of the cactus tribe are among the natite 
productions of North America, as alao are the amlia, magnolia, and 
the aloe. The forests of the New World are of vast extent. 

S. Zoology.— (1.) Neither the horse, the ass, the common oz and 
sheep, the hog, the camel, nor the elephant, are native to the New 
World. Among carnivorous quadrupedis, the lion, tiger, leopard, and 
hyena, are unknown in the American wilderness. The puma and the 
jio^iiar— natives of tropical America — are the moet formidable of its 
camivora, but are inferior in strength and ferocity to the lion and tiger 
of the Old World. In the higher latitudes of North America there an 
numerous wolves, foxes, and bears, with the Canadian lynx \ and the 
moose-deer or elk supplies a parallel to the rein-deer of noithem Europe. 

(2.) The bison, or American buffalo, is one of the most chaiacteristic 
animals native to the American prairie, but it has never been domesti- 
cated. The musk-ox, and other members of the deer kind, alio occur. 
The beaver, and numerous fur-bearing animals, abonnd in the colder 
latitudes of the American continent. 

(3.) The birds of America, and alao the reptilesi, insecta^ and other 
members of the animal world, are in neariy all cases diflferent fhim those 
of other continents. The true humming-hirds are peculiar to America. 
The rattle-snake and the boa-constrictor are alao American. 

(4.) The domestic cattle of the Old World are now reared in ths 
plains of the western continent. The horse, ox, and sheep, aU originally 
introduced by Ehiropeans, abound throughout its vaat extent. 

Inhabitants. — The poptdaiian of North America numben 
about 68,000,000> above three-fourths of them the deaoendanti 
of European colonista Less than a fourth consist of negroes, 
native Indians, and mixed races. 

1. The native man of America is the red (or copper-eolonred) Indisa 
— one of the five leading varieties into which the family of maw^^mt ji 
commonly divided. The numbers of the American Indian raee have 
vastly diminished since the settlement of Europeans in the New Worid. 

2. The while population of the United States and th^ 8t LawrcBCi 
valley comprehends members of most European lands ; bvt thoes of 
British descent are by far the most numeroua. The white popolatioa 
of Mexico and the Central American states ia almost exdnaivaly tt 
Spanish origin. 

DivisionB.— The principal divisions of North America are :— 



1. BarnfiH North Amebica. 

QUSBSO. 

Ontabio. 

New Bbunbwiok. 

Nova Scotia. 

PanrcB Edwabo IsLAim. 

N0BTH-WB8T Tkbbitobibs 

Mahitoba. 

NBWF0Uin>LA5D. 
2. TBB U5ITBD STATBS. 



3. Mbxioo. 

4. Cuttbal Aww»tru| 

Guatbmala. 
Sax Salvadoe. 

BBITUH HOKDUBAa 

Hobdubab. 

NlOABAGUA. 
OORA RiOA. 

5. The Wbbt bmmL 



BBTTISH NORTH AllEBICi. 
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L WluUlitliiiniieomMcts North and Soath America? 

5 ftr what oceans is North America bounded on the east, north, and wwt? 

Sl What, in roond numbers, is the area of North America? What propor- 
tion does this bear to the maipiitude of Europe? What to that of 
Asia? 

4. Name the seas, snlfs, Ac, on the east side of North America. 

6. Point to the following on the map :— The Gulf of Boothia, Ouif of Cali- 

fornia, Oulf of St. Lawrence, and Bay of Fnndv. 

6 What strait forms the entrance to Bsflbi Bay ? What to Hudson Bay? 

7. What strait and sound connect Baffin Bay with the Arctic Ocean ? 

8. Name as many as vou can of the principal capes of North America. 

Which is the most northerly ? Which the most westerly ? 
A. What four peninsulas belong to the eastern side of North America? 
IOl What two peninsolas are on the western side of this continent ? 
n. Name as many as yon can of the islands of North America. 
UL Name the two chief mountain-systcons of North Am^ca. Which of the 

two reaches the neater altitude ? 
lib What kind of country extends along the Pacific coasts of North America, 

between the Rocky Mountains and the sea? 
lA. In what part of North America are the following :— Moont St Elias, the 

plateau of Utah, and the tablelands of Mexico ? 
U. What portions of North America form a great lowland plain ? By what 

mountains is this bordered on the east and west ? 
ML What are prairies, and in what part of North America do they occur? 
17. Among the rivers of North America, which two flow into the Gulf of 

Menoo ? Which one into the Gulf of St Lawrence ? 
t8L What two rirers flow into HudsMi Bay? Trace out their courses on the 

map. 



lA. Name as many as yon can of the North American rlten thaftflow direetlj 
into the Atlantic, and find them out upon the map. 

SO. What four riyers belong to the Padflc coasts of North America ? Which 
one of them flows into the Gulf of Calif omia? 

21. What three riyera flow into the Arctic Ocean ? 

i2. Among the riyers of North America, which two are of superior im- 
portance to the others ? 

sa. Which is largest among the lakes of North America? What four other 
lakes, of large size, are connected with this ? 

24. Point on the map to the following :— Lake Whmipeg, Great Bear Lake^ 
Lake Athabasca, Lake Nicaragua, and the Great Salt Lake. 

26. Describe the climate of the New World. 

26. Which are the hottest parts of North America ? Which the coldest ? 

27. What parts of North America constitute rich gold-producing regions? 

28. In whit parts of North America are coal and iron abundant ? 

29. In what respect do the plants and animals that are found within the 

New World in the present day differ from those which characterised it 

itaee centuries ana a-half since ? 
SO. Among food-plants mention some that are indigenous to the New World. 
81. Among the domesticated quadrupeds name some that were unknown to 

theNew World at the period of its diacoyery by Europeans. 
81 Mention the principal nauve American quadrupeds. 

83. Mention some of the characteristic examples amonc birds and reptiles. 

84. To what dirision of the family of man do three-fourths of the popolatioa 

of North America belong ? 

85. Besides the above, what other families el mankind are represented in 

the population of America? 



BBITISH NOBTH AMEBIOA. 



The British territory in North America is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the south by the United 
States ; on the east by the Atlantic ; on the west by the Pacific Ocean and the United Statea 



1. This vast area comprehends upwards of 3,600,000 square miles, 
the whole of which is now comprehended within the "Dominion of 
Canada/* which stretches across the entire breadth of the mainland, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

2. Large portions of this immense region, embracing the yalley of the 
fit Lawrence and the shores of the Gtdf of St Lawrence, with part of 
the Winnipeg basin, and the country lying west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, haye been colonised— the St Lawrence yalley and adjacent sea- 
coast at a comparatiyely early period, the other portions within a much 
more recent date. 

.3. The St Lawrence yalley, from the Great Lakes to the sea, consti- 
tntes Canada proper. New Brunswick, Noya Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, formerly distinct colonies, together with British Columbia, the 
proyince of Manitoba, and the North-West Territory, are federally 
nnited with Canada proper, and form portions of the " Dominion of 
Canada," which thus includes the whole of British North America, 

cept the island of Newfoundland, which is still a distinct colony. 



Natural reature8.~The river St Lawrence, and the 

magnificent chain of lakes from which it issues, are the chief 

natural features of Canada. 

Climate. — ^The climate, though perfectly healthy, is seyere within 
Lower Canada (Quebec) ; but Upper Canada (now Ontario) enjoys a 
more genial temperature. Eyery part of Canada is fertile. The climate 
and soil of the neighbouring provinces do not diifer in any material 
degree from that of Canada. 

Productions. — The yast forests of pins which coyer laige portions of 
the St Lawrence yalley form its chief natural wealth. The mineral 
iMourcea are very considerable. Jron^ lead, copper, and other metals, 
are abundant in Canada : coal occurs in New Brunswick, and also in 
Nova Scotia and Gape Breton Island. 

Inliabitantfi.— The '^Dominion of Canada" includes a popu- 
lation of more than 4^860,(XXX Newfoundland, which is not 
induded within the federation, has above 14e,00a 



The population of Canada proper undexgoes rapid increaae by immi« 
gration from Great Britain and Ireland. In Lower Canada (or Quebec) 
the minority of the inhabitants are of French origin. 

Industry.— The labours of the field and the forest are the 
prime olijects of the Canadian settler's industry. 

Wheat, timber, and other forest-produce (as pot and pearl-ash), are 
exported. The extensive JUheriea pursoed in the neighbourhood of 
Newfoundland furnish the chief employment of its people. 

Government.— The *' Dominion of Canada^ comprehends 
the four provinces of Ontario (Upper Canada), Quebec (Lower 
Canada), New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, to which Mani- 
toba, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, and the North- 
West Territory, have since been added. 

Each province has a lieutenant-governor and a local legislatnro— tho 
whole combining in the election of a general parliament, sitting at Ottawa, 
and presided over by a Governor-General of the entire " Dominion." 

Divisions and Towna — The provinces and chief towns of 
British North America are shown in the following table : — 



Provinces. 


Chief Towns. 


1. QUKBBO 

2. Ontario 

3. Nbw Brunswick . . . . 

4. Nova Scotia 

6. Prince Edward Island . . 
m ( British Columria .... 

( Vancouyib Island . . . 

7. North- WssT Tbrritort . . 

8. Manitora 

9. NlWTOONDLAND 


Quebee, HontreaL 
Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston. 
St John, FrederieUm. 
Halifax, Sydney. 
CharlotU Town, 

Victoria, 
Bam^ord. 
Winnipeg, 
St, John's, 
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1. QiMbee inclndes that portion of the Bt Lawrence valley which is 
towards the month of the river and below the junction of the Ottawa. 
The principal towns are : — Quebec, the capital of the province, and the 
former capital of all Canada, on the north bank of the river St. Law- 
rence ; Montreal, farther up the St. Lawrence, on an island in the river ; 
and Three Rivers, at the confluence of the St. Maurice and the St. 
Lawrence. 

2. Ontario lies between Quebec on the east, the North- West Territory 
on the north, and the Great Lakes on the south. Ontario is by far the 
most important province in British North America. The principal 
towns are : — Ottatoa, the capital of the " Dominion of Canada," on the 
river Ottawa ; Toronto, the provincial capital, on the north-west shore 
of Lake Ontario ; and Kingston is situated at the outlet of the St. Law- 
rence from Lake Ontario. 

8. New Brunswick borders on the western side of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and is bounded on the south by the Bay of Fundy, on the 
east by the state of Maine, and on the north by the extreme south- 
eastern portion of the province of Quebec. The chief towns are : — 
Fredericton, the capital, on the river St. John ; SL John, at the outlet 
of the river into the Bay of Fundy. 

4. Nova Bootla is a peninsula lying to the south-east of New Bruns- 
wick. The adjoining island of Cape Breton is politically attached to 
Nova Scotia. The principal towns are : — Halifax, the capital of Nova 
Scotia ; and Sydney, the chief town of Cape Breton Island. 

5. Prince Edward Island is within the southern portion of the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, adjacent to the shores of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. The only town of importance is Charlotte Town, the capitaL 

6. Brltlali Ckilombla includes the tract of country lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and extending northward from 
the United States frontier to one of the branches of the Peace River. 
yew Westminster, on the Fraser, is the chief town ; but the capital of 
the colony is Victoria, the chief town in Vancouver Island, which was 
formerly a distinct colony, but is now attached to British Columbia. 



7. The Nortli-Weit Tttrltoiy, formeriy called the ITimImm Boy 

Territory, embraces a vast region, which stretches from Cuiada to the 
Rocky Mountains and the Arctic Ocean. It Inclndes the whole tract of 
country watered by the rivers that fsll into Hudson Bay (of which the 
Nelson and the Churchill are the principal), besides the valleys of the 
Mackenzie, Coppermine, and JBack riven, in the direction of the Polar 
Sea. Lake Winnipeg is within the souUiem portion of the territory. 
The great river Saskatchewan, formed by the junction of two branches 
which rise in the Rocky Mountains, flows into this lake on its north- 
western shore, as a stream called the Red River does fhym the southward. 
The river Nelson issues fh>m the northern extremity of the lake, and 
connects it with Hudson Bay. The Hudson Bay Company m a in ta in 
several fortified posts or stations, the principal of which is Fort Fork, 
Four districts have been recently formed out of the North- West Terri- 
tory, viz., Kewatin, Saskatchewan, Quapelle, Bow River, The whole 
of these territories are at present under the rule of a Lientenant- 
Gtovemor and Council The capital and seat of government is Battle- 
ford, on the Canadian Pacific railroad, at the junction of the Battle 
river and the North Saskatchewan. 

8. The tract a<^oining the southern end of Lake Winnipeg, formeriy 
known as the Red River Settlement, was in 1870 formed into the province 
of KmnltolML The chief town and seat of government is Winnipeg, on 
the left bank of the Red River. 

9. Newfoundland is a lai^ge island which forms the eastern limit of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is surrounded in other directions by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The cod-fishery on the Great Bank of Newfoundland 
is the most important in the world, and fishing is almost the only 
occupation of the people. St. John's, Neycfoundland, is not only the 
capital of the colony, but is the only place deserring to be called a 
town which the island contains. 

Labrador.—The extreme eastern part of the British territory in North 
America is the coast of Labrador, which is inhabited by Esquimaux, 
among whom a few Moravian missionaries are settled. 



QreeoUnd.— The western coasts of Greenland, lying along Davis 
Strait from the neighbourhood of Cape Farewell norUiward to beyond 
Disco Island, belong to Denmark, and contain a few Danish settlements. 
The most northerly of these is Uppemavik, in lat. 72" W. The native 
population consists of EViquimaux. 



Alaaka embraces the north-western portion of the continent, and 
has since 1867 belonged to the United States. The total populatioa 
of this vast territory, however, only amounts to about 90,000, 600 
of whom are whites (mostly at Sitka), the rest being Indians or 
Esquimaux. 



Examination Questions. 



1. How is the British territory in North America boundedf What (in 

round numbers) is its area? 
ft. How many colonies does Britain possess within this regi<m? 
Iw Name the principal rivers of Canada. 
4. Wbatconstitutethechief natural features of Canada? 

6. Give some account of the climate of Canada. 

8. Name the chief natural resources of the St. Lawrence valley. 

7. In what do the resources of Newfoundland and the North- West Terri- 

tory chiefly consist? 

8. Say what yon know concerning the population of the British colonies in 

this region— as to their origin and their industrial pursuits. 
0. What is the present form of government? 
10. Name the chief dirisions of British North America, and point them out 

upon the map. 
XL State what yon know of the province of Quebec. 



12. Describe briefly the provinces of Ontario, New BranswIdE, Noiva Soolia» 

and Prince Edward Island. 
18. Where is British Columbia? What eomldsnble river flows tfarongh this 

province? 
14. What island neariy adjoins the coast of British Oolambla? What tewa 

does it contain? 
1& What part of British America Is distfaignlahed as the North-Wasl 

Territory? 

16. Where is Lake Winnipeg? What rivers enter ft? 

17. What article of produce Is derived tnm the North-Wsel Tstrllovy? 

18. State what you know of Manitoba. 

19. Describe briefly the colony of Newfoundland. 

80. Where is Labrador? Who oonstitnte its native inhaMtants? 

2L Where is (3reenland, and what portion of that rsglon la vndsr lbs 

dominion of Denmark? 
81 Give a few particulars of the territory of Alaska. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

Tfin United States of North America embrace a vast and compact territory, which stretches entirely across the continent 



Bonndariea — Its bomidaries are : — On the north, Canada 
and other portions of British America; east, the Atlantic 
Ocean ; south, Mexico, and the waters of the Mexican Gulf; 
weat, the Pacifia 

Extent— The area of this immense region is 3,200,000 sq. m. 

In additioii, the Ueited States acquired in 1867, by purchase from 
Russia, the large tract of country forming the Akska territory, which 
includes above half a million square miles. With these acquisitions, 
the total area of the United States exceeds 8,800,000 square miles. 

Natural FeatQre& — The most important among the great 
natural features of the United States are— the BocJky Moun- 
iainsy the Alleghany MountainSy the vcdley of the Mississippi^ 
and the Great Lakes in the basin of the St Lawrenca 

1. The whole of the Alleghany system is within the United States. 
The vast region between the Allegbanies and the Rocky Mountains is 
watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries, and includes the chief 
part of the prairies. 

2. The most important river of the United States is the Mississippi, 
which is joined by the Missouri, the Ohio, Arkansas, Red River, and 
numerous other navigable tributaries. The Mississippi forms the great 
highway of conuneroe for the Western States. Among the rivers that 
flow from the Alleghany Mountains into the Atlantic, the most im- 
portant are the Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, and Potomac. 

3. The rivers Colorado, Sacramento, and the lower portion of the 
Colu$nlna, are to the west of the Rocky Mountains. 

4. Lake Michigan is wholly within the United States. The other 
great lakes of the St Lawrence basin {Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario) are on the border-line between the United States and the 
British possessions. 

OMmate .— The southern portions of the United States— towards the 
Gulf of Mexico — are hot ; the middle and northerly portions temperate 
and healthy. The Atlantic coaste are characterised by great extremes 
of summer and winter temperature. 

Froductloiiii. — ^The natural resources of this vast territory are very 
great The gold-fields of California are among the richest in the world ; 
on the Atlantic side, the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
include a vast coalfield, together vdth iron and other valuable ores. 

Inhabitants. — The population in 1880 amounted to upwards of 
60,000,000. Five-sixths of the number are of European (and chiefly 
British) descent The English language is hence the prevailing tongue 
throughout the Union. About 4,000,0io0 of the population are negroes. 

Education and ReUalon.— Education is general, and well advanced, 
especially in the North-Eastem or New England States. There is no 
established form of worship, but each of the various Christian Churches 
has its followers. 

Industry.— The culture of the soO is the predominant 

branch of industrial pursuit 

In the Southern and South-Westem States, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
sugar— SxL the Middle and Northern States, maiu, wheat, and other 
grains — are the principal articles of produce. The cotton crop is of im- 
mense value, and its export to Britain forms the most important branch 
of the foreign commerce of the Union. Tobacco, sugar, rice, wheat, 
and maize, are also lai^y exported. Manufactures flouriah chiefly in 
the North-Eattem States. 



Government.— The United States form a federal republic. 
The general government is vested in a President, elected every 
four years. The legislature consists of an elective OongresSy 
embracing a Senate and a Chamber of Representatives. 

Divisions and Towna— The United States of North 

America are thirty-eight in number, each of them constituting 

a sovereign state, and the whole forming a federal republic 

Besides the States, there are ten Territories, not yet sufficiently 

populated for admission to the Union. 

The thirteen States which originally composed the Union were all 
within the eastern portion of the territory, now known as the United 
States— that is, along the line of the Atlantic coast 

These older States of the Union are distinguished, according to their 
relative position, as the North-Eastem, Middle, and Southern Stetes. 
The States of later formation, for the most part within the Mississippi 
valley, are distinguished as Western States. Three States— California 
Oregon, and Nevada — are beyond the Rocky Mountains, on the side ot 
the Pacific 

1. The North-Eastem States are six in number :— 



States. 


Towns. 


States. 


Towns. 


Maine . 
New Hamp- 
shire . 
Vebmomt 


Augusta, Portland. 
Concord, 

Portsmouth. 
Montpelier, 

Burlington. 


Massa- 
chusetts . 

Bhode 
Island . 

CONNECnCUT 


Boston, Lowell, 
Springfield. 

Providence, 
Newport. 

Newhaven, 
Hartford. 



2. The Middle States are five in number :— 



New York . 

New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania. 



Albany^ew York, 
Troy, Buffalo. 

Trenton, Newark. 

Harisburff, Phila- 
delphia,Pittsburg 



Delaware 
Maryland 

District of 
Columbia 



Dover, Wilmington 
Annapolis, 
Baltimore. 

Washington. 



3. The Sonthem States are six in nimiber :— 



Virginia 

(Eastom) 
Virginia 

(Western) . 

NORTH 

Carouna . 


Richmond, 
Petersburg. 

Wheeling, 
Raleigh, 
Wilmington. 


South 
Carolina , 
Georgia 

Florida 


Columbia, 
Charleston. 

MiUedgeviUe, 
Savannah. 

St. Augustine. 



4 The Western States are eighteen in number :~ 


Minnesota . 


StPauL 


Nebraska . 


Omaha. 


Wisconsin . 


Madison. 


Colorado . 


Denver. 




Milwaidde. 


Kentucky . 


Frankfort, 


Iowa 


Iowa City, 




LoobviUe. 




Burlington. 


Tennessee . 


Nashville. 


Indiana . 


Indianopolis. 




Montgomery, 


Illinois 


Springfield, 
Chicago. 


Mississippi . 


MobUe. 
Jackson, Colnmboa 


Michigan 


Lansing, Detroit 
Columbus, 


Missouri 


JefferMn, St. Louie 


Ohio 


Louisiana 


New Orleans. 




CindnnatL 


Arkansas 


LitUe Rock. 


Kansas . 


Topeka. 


Texas . 


Austin, Galveston. 
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& The Pfteifle8tat6B(we0tofthe Rocky Mountains) are:— 



Cauforioa . 


8aicnuD«nto, San 
Fnndaoo. 


Oregon . 
Nevada . 


Salem. 
Canon, AiutiiL 



& The Territories, ten in number, are:— 



WAsmif OTOir . 

Idaho 

montaita 

Daootah 

Wtomino 



Olympia 
Boise City. 
Virginia. 
Yankton. 
Bent o n. 



Utah . 
Arizona. 
New Mexico. 

Alaska . 



Salt Lake City. 
Tucson. 
Santa F4. 

Sitka. 



WASHncGTOv, on the ri?er Potomac, it tbf poUtleal eapitd of t^ 
United States, bat it not otherwise impoitant The liigett city, tad 
the great emporinm of the foreign commerce of the Union, is Niw YoBKp 
at the month of the river Hudson. New York has above 1,200,000 bt- 
habitants, and is the largest city in the New World. 

Among the other principal cities, the most considerable are — PkUa- 
delphiet, Boston, BcUttmore, Charleston, New Orleans, St, Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and San Fiundsco, Philadelphia, situated at the 
junction of the Delaware and SchuylkiU rivers, is the second city of 
the Union in size and population. Boston is the largest city of the 
New England States, vitd is a great seat o. manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry. New Orleans is on the delta of the Mississippi, and is 
the great outport for the agricultural produce cf its immense valley. 
St. Louis (on the Mississippi), Cincinnati (on the Ohio), and Chicago 
(on the south-west shore of Lskib Michigan), are the laiso'i inland cities. 



MEXICO. 



Boundaries.— Mezioo is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the west and south by the Pacific, and on the east 
by the Mexican Gul£ 

Extent.— 740,000 sq. m^ about 12 times that of England and 
Wales. 

Natonl FaatOTM.— Mexico consists of a high plateau, bordered by 
a strip of lowland upon either side. 

From the low coast-plain, the country riaea in successive terraces to- 
wards the interior, reaching in the more elevated portions from 7,000 
to 9,000 feet above the sea. There are no large rivers. 

dimato.— The climate of Mexico is hot, moist, and unhealthy within 
the low plains of the coast, but temperate and healthy in the elevated 
districts of the interior. 

Productions. — The natural productions, both mineral and vegetable, 
are exceedingly valuable. There are numerous gold and silver mines — 
formerly worked to great advantage. Vanilla, cocoa, jalajta, and the 
cochineal-plant (a species of cactus), are native to Mexico. Tobacco, 
coffee, indigo, and the sugar-cane flourish. 

Inhabitants. — The population numbers about 9,500,000, 



the great minority either Indians or people of mixed 

and Spanish raca The whites are of Spanish descent 

Industry.— Every branch of industry is at the lowest ebb^ and Mexico 
has exhibited, during many years past, every possible symptom of neg^ 
lect, decay, and social disorganisation. Some cochineal, and a smaU 
amount of the precious metals, are stiU exported. 

Government— Mexico forms a federal republic, under an 
elective president 

Divisions and Towns. — ^Mexico until a recent date formed 
a nominal confederation of states, twenty-two in number. It 
has recently been divided into fifty departments, named in 
most cases after the towns which they indndei 

Among the towns (few of which are of any other than local ImportaneeX 
the principal are Mexico, the capital ; Vera Cruz, Tampico, Aoapuico, 
and MazaUan, the principal seaports. Vera Cruz and Tampico are on 
the Gulf of Mexico ; Acapulco and Mazatlan, on the Pacific. 

Yucatan, the easternmost of the Mexican provinces, has upon varioos 
occasions assumed the rank of an independent state. It contains the 
towns of Merida and Cami>eachy, each the capital of a state. 



Examination QuESTioNa 



L Point out upon the map the boundaries of the United States. 

1 Name the great natural features of the United States. 

8. Say wbat you know oonoerning the climate of the United States. 

4. For what article of natural produce b California noted 7 

6. In what part of the United States are coal and iron found? 

6. From what nation are the great majority of the population of the United 

States descended T What langua j;e generally prevails ? 

7. What other races beside the European are included amongst the popnla- 

tion of the United Statee? 
a Name some of the chief productions of the United States. 
0. In which psrt U manufacturing industry most prevalent? 
10 Un-ler what kind of government are the United States ? 

11. How many states does the Union comprehend at the present time ? 

12. Name the six North-Bastem (or New England) States. 

IS. Name the largest among the cities of the New England Statea 
VL Nam* the flte Middle States. 



16. What city constitutes the commercial metropolis of tbs United SIstssT 
10. Pohit on the map to the f oUowhig places :— Philadelphia, BaltisMn^ 

Buffalo, Pittsburgh, New York, and Washington. 

17. Name the Southern and Western Statee. 

18. Which of the states border on the PAd&c t 

19. How many territories belong to the Union? Name sons of thsm. 

20. Name the boundaries of Mexico. 

21. Give some account of the natural features of Mexico. 
21 What kind of climate has Mexico? 

2S. Say what you know of the natural productions. 

24. To what races does the population of Mexico belong f 

25. Point on the map to the city of Mexica 
28. Name the two chief seaports of Mexica 

27. What kind of government is Mexico nominally midsrt Whal rsHglSB Is 
uniformly followed? 
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OENTBAL AHEBIOA. 



Boundaries.— Central America is bounded by Mexico on 
tbe north, the Caribbean Sea on the easty and the Pacific Ocean 
on the west and south. 

Extent — ^The area of this territory is estimated at 186,000 
square miles, or about three times that of England and Walea 

Natural Featores.— Central America consists of interior 
plateaus, with low plains adjoining the coast 

1. The plateaus are inferior in height to those of Mexico, but they 
are bordered on the west by high mountains. Part of the low plain 
along the Atlantic is known as the Mosquito Coast. 

2. The most important river is the &in Juan, which flows from the 
large lake of Nicaragua into the Caribbean Sea. Steam-vessels navigate 
this river and lake, and thus reach within a short distance of the Pacific 

3. The climate and natural productions of Central America bear a 
general resemblance to those of Mexico. The coasts are hot and un- 
healthy, while the elevated interior is comparatively temperate. 

Inhabitanta.— The total population is estimated at about 2,800,000. 
Three-fourths of the people are either Indians or Mestizoes. The whites 
are nearly all of Spanish descent. 

Industry.— The industry of Central America is generally in a back- 
ward condition ; but indigo, cochineal, and coffee, with small quantities 
of sugar, hides, Nicaragua wood, mahogany, balsam, and sarsaparilla, 
are exported. 

Divisions.— Five distinct states and one British colony are 
included within Central America. These, with their chief 
towns, are shown in the following table : — 



states. 


Chief Towns. 


QUATEMALA 


(New Guatemala, Old Guatemala, 
\ Istapa, St. Thomas. 

Salvador. 

Belize. 

Comayaffua, Truxillo, Omoa. 

SanJos^ 


San Salvador 

British Uomduras 

Honduras 


Nicaragua ... 

Costarica 



1. Guatemala is the most northerly of these states, and has a popu- 
lation of about 2,000,000, only one-fourth of whom are of European 
descent. The capital. New OuaUmala, is of laiger size than my other 
place in Central America. 

2. 8aa Salvador is the smallest of the states of Central America. 
Its population is estimated at 600,000. The capital, San Salvador, was 
partially destroyed by an earthquake in 1878. The principal port ia 
La LiJberUtd. 

3. British Honduras Is a possession of the British Crown, and la 
bounded on the east by the sea, and on all other sides by Guatemala. 
It has about 25,000 inhabitants, mostly negroes. The capital is Belize, 

4. Honduras lies between Guatemala and Nicaragua, and has a 
population of 250,000. The capital is Comayagua. The chief ports are 
Truxillo and Oinoa, 

5. Nicarafi^ua is the largest of these states. Its population, however, 
only amounts to 250,000, of whom but a small number are of European 
descent. The present capital is Managua, situated near the southern 
shore of Lake Managua. Leon, the old capital, is now partly in ruins- 
At the mouth of the San Juan river is the port of Orey Town, 

6. Costa Rica^ the most southerly of these states, extends across the 
isthmus, and has a population of about 190,000. San JosS is the capitaL 
The chief ports are Lunon and Punta Arenas, 



THE WEST INDIES. 



The West Indies are a vast insular region, washed by the waters of the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Gulf of Mexica Four of the islands of the West Indies are of much larger size than the others. These are— Cii^o, 
ffayli, Jamaica, and Forto Rico. The smaller islands are distinguished as the Windward Islands, the Leeward Islands, 
and the Bahama chain. 



Natural Features. — All the islands of the West Indies are more or 
less mountainous, with the exception of the Bahamas and Barbados. 

Climate. —The climate of the West Indies is thoroughly tropical. 
The dry and rainy seasons follow one another with unfailing regularity, 
and the quantity of rain that falls within the latter period is very great 

Productions.— The most valuable productions are those that belong 
to the vegetable worlcL Manioc, arum (or taro), sweet potato, arrow- 
root, ^naize, pine-apple, pimento, ginger, cocoa, vanilla, the tamarindt 
guava, cocoa-nut palm, indigo, and tobacco, are indigenous to the soiL 
The su'jar-cane, coffee, cocoa, plantain, and bread-fruit, all flourish. 

Inhabitants. — The population of the West Indies amounts, in the 
total, to nearly three millions. Two-thirds of the total population are 
negroes ; the remaining third, whites and mulattoos — the latter of miied 
European and negro blood. 

Industry. — The chief articles of commercial produce are sugar, rum, 
molasses, and coffee— the three first derived from the sugar-cane, which 
is cultivated to an immense extent in Cuba, and in greater or less degree 
throughout the archipelago. Cocoa, tobacco, cotton, and spices, chiefly 
kiM^sr and pimento, are supplied to a leas amounti 



With the exception of Hayti, which forms two independent 
states, and Margarita, which belongs to Venezuela, the West 
India Islands belong to various nations of Europe. 

1. Spain possesses the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, Cuba has an 
area of 43,000 square miles — only one-seventh part less than England. 
The capital is Havannah, the lai^est city in the West Indies. The chief 
town of Porto Rico is San Juan, 

2. Great Britain possesses, of the larger islands, Jamaica ; ami of 
the smaller islands, Trinidad, Toba'jo, Iktrltadocs, Grenada, St. I'm- 
cnnt, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, Barbuda, MoutAcrrat, Nevis, St. 
Christopher, three of the Virgin Islands, and the Bahamas. 

Jamaica is 4,300 square miles in area, or four-fifths the size of York- 
shire. Kingstown, on the south coast, is the capital and chief seat of 
the commerce ol' Jamaica ; Spanish Town, the former capital, is in the 
interior, to the west of Kingstown. The islands that extend Irom Trini- 
dad to St Lucia are included under the name of the Windward H'i"*<fv 
Their names anil chief towns are i— 
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TaiifiDAO . . . 

TOBAOO .... 

Barbados . . . 


Port of Spftin. 

Scarborough. 

Bridgetown. 


Grenada . . . 
St. Vincent . . 
St. Lucia . . . 


StGoorge. 

Kingitown. 

Gas&M. 



Barbados is the most productive island of the Windward chain. 
The Leeward Islands are those that extend from Dominica to the 
group of the Yii^gin Islands, namely : — 



Dominica . 
Antigua . . 
Barbuda, 
montserrat 
Nevis . 



BoeeaiL 
St. John. 

Plymonth. 
Charlestown. 



St. Christopher. 
Virgin Islands— 

Tortola . . . 

Virgin-gorda. 

An^gada. 



Basse- terre. 
BoadTowB. 



Antigna is the most important island of the Leeward chain. 
The chief town of the Bahamas is Ifasaau, on New Providence. 

8. Ftanoe possesses Martiniqiu, Ouadaloupe and its dependencies^ 
St. Bartholomew, and part of the i^and of St. Martin, 

The capital of Martinique is Port Royal, bat St Pierre is of laiger 
size. Basse-terre is the capital of Ouadaloupe. The islands of Maria- 
g&lant and Desirade are dependencies of Quaidaloupe. 



4. HdUand possesses part of SL Martin, with the isltiidsof Aifta, SL 
EtutatiuB, Cttrofoo, Oruba, and Buen Apre—ih.9 three last-nBined 
lying near the coast of South America. The chief town of Ciub/CBO (tlie 
largest of the Dutch islands) is WcUlenttadL 

6. Denmark possesses Santa Orm, together with the smaller iaUnds 
of St. Thomas and St. John, two of the Virgin Islands. 

The chief town of Santa Cruz is Christianttadt, Tlie rsmaining 
islands of the Virgin group belong to Britain. 



Hatti (or San Domingo) has an area of 80,000 square miles— neaily 
as great as that of Ireland ; but its population is only about 820,000. 
It is divided into two portions. The western part of the island forma 
the Republic of Hayti, of which the town of Port-att^PrinM is tha 
capital The eastern half forms the DoMnnoAV Befubuo, of which 
San Domingo is the capital. The population of tha island oonaista 
almost entirely of negroes and mulattoes. 



The Bbbmuda iBLAXps, situated in the middle of tha Atlantic, 000 
miles east of the American continent, belong to Britain. Tliey prodnoa 
the finest arrowroot Their chief town is SamilUm, 



Examination Questions. 



1. Where is Central America T Point to its limits on the map. 

2. What are the characteristic natural features of this region ? 

8. What two lakes does Central Ameriok contain 7 What river issues from 

the larger of the two? 
4. Sav what you know concerning the population of this region, 

6. What articles are exported from Central America? 

a. How manv distinct states are comprehended within Central America T 
Name them. 

7. State what you know of each of them. 

& Bv what seas are the islands of the West Indies surrounded? 

9. Wliat do yon know oonoemiag the climate? 

10. Mention some of the productfons of the vegetable kingdom that are in- 
digenous to this region. 



11. 



12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 



What race of people forms the great majority of the pomdatloB of tha 
West Indies? o- — »» * i-i 

What are the chief commercial productions of the West Indies? 

Which of the West India IsUnds belong to Spahi ? 

Name as many as you can of the islands that oelong to Britain. 
*». Which islands belong to France. Holland, sjid Denmark reqpaetlvidv? 
le. Name the respective capitals of Cuba, Forto Bioo, Jamaica, Tlinula^ 
Barbados, and St. Vincent. 

17. Which of the British islands are known as the Windward Islaa^T 

Which as the Leeward UUmds? 

18. Where are the Bermuda Islands, and to what nation do they beloag T 

What is their chief article of prodooe T 

19. Into what two states is the isUnd of Haytt divided? Nama tha chief 

town of each. 



SOUTH AHEBIGA. 



The continent of South America forms the southern half of the New World It is joined to North America bj tha 
narrow Isthmus of Panama To the south it terminates in a group of rocky islands called Tierra del FuQga 



Bonndaries.— South America is bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the wett by the Pacific. 

Extent— South America has an area of 7,000,000 square 
miles, and is therefore nearly twice the size of Europe. 

Coast-line.— The coasts of South America are (like those 
of Africa) remarkably regular and unbroken. 

1. Capes. — Cape Gallinas is the most northerly point of the continent, 
Cape Branco the most easterly, and Cape Parina the most westerly. Cape 
Froward is the most southerly point of the mainland ; but Cape Horn 
(which is the southernmost point of an extensive group of islands) is a 
more celebrated and better Imown promontory. 

2. Inlati.— On the north : the Gulfs of Darien, Maracaybo, and Paria. 
On the west : the Gulfs of Panama and Guayaquil 

8. Btralti.^The Strati qf Magellan, between Tierra del Fuego and 
the mainland, and the Strait qf Le Maire, between THerra del Fuego and 
Btaten Island. 



Islanda.— The principal islands are :— 

1. On the north : Maigarita, Curasao, &c 

2. On the soitth: Tverm del Vnego. 

^ On the east : Falkland Islan<L, Geoigia Islandu 
i. On the west : Patagonian Archipelago, Chiloa Island, Jvaa Fw- 
nandez, and the Galapagos Islands. 

Natnral Features.— South America has throe momitain 
systems:— (1) The Andes, which are the highest moontaios in 
the New World; (2) the Mountains of Quiana; (3) tha 
Mountains of Brazil, 

The Andes stretch along the whole western side of Sonth Amarica. 
Their highest summit— &>mto, on the western bonier of BoUri^— raaches 
24,800 feet, and several others are above 20,000 feet They rise through- 
out above the line of perpetual snow. Many of tha HMmBtains aia 
active volcanoes, and earthquakes frequently occur. 

TaUalands.— The tablelands of South Ameiiea are priadpaUy withia 
the region traversed by the Andes. Tha highest is the platsaa of Titi. 
caca (within Peru and Bolivia), which contains tha laifa laka of Tlticaca» 
' at an elevation of nearly 18,000 feet The plataaa of Qoito ia 9,wifest 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
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Lowlaiid Plalu.— These stretch through the interior of the con- 
tinent, and separate the Andes from the monntain-systems of Ghiiana 
and Brazil. Tbey embrace three great diTisions :— 

1. The (ianotf or RraMy plains of the Orinoco Tslley. 

2. The teliNM, or forest plains of the Amaion Talley. 
8. The pampat, or plains of the LaPlata region. 

*•* The Uanoi (or savannahs) are vast meadows, like the prairies of 
North America. The sdvat are regions covered with a dense growth of 
natnral forest. The pampas, according to the changes of the season, 
are alternately covered with herbage, or with thistles of gigantic sixe. 

Biven.—The chief rivers of South America, named in buc- 
cession from the northward, are as follow :•— 



Magdalwia. 

Orinoco. 

Esaeqaibo. 

DemeranL 

Berbice. 



Corentjm* 
Surinam. 
MaronL 
Amazon. 
San Frandsoo. 



(Umgnay. 



Ia Plata •{Parana. 

(Paraguay. 
Colorado. 
Negro. 



The river Magdalena flows into the Caribbean Sea, which is a golf of 
the Atlantic All the others terminate directly in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The Amaxon, the Orinoco, and the Rio de la Plata, are superior in 
magnitude to any other rivers of South America. The Anuuon is 8,900 
miles long ; it thus nearly rivals the Mississippi in length of chaimel, 
and greatly exceeds any of the rivers of the Old World. The Rio de la 
Plata is an immense estuary, formed by the junction of the rivers 
Parana and Uruguay. 

Ltket.— These are few in number. The laigest is Lake TUicaca, 

Climate.— Two-thirds of South America fall within the 
torrid zone, and its climate is therefore, upon the whole, 
warmer than that of North America. 

Towards the south, however, it becomes gradually more temperate, 
and the extreme south is cold. The quantity of rain that faUs wiUiin its 
tropical regions is very great, exceeding, in some localities (as in Quiana 
and parts of Brazil), the rain-faU of any other part of the globe. 

Productions.— Extremely rich and varied 

1. Metals and lUnerals.— South America is rich in the precious 
metals. The whole region traversed by the Andes contains mines of 
gold and iilver, besides abundant ores of copper, iron, lead, and other 
valuable metals. Chili has copper mines of great value, and also coal- 
fields, Brazil furnishes gold, diamonds, and other precious stones. 



2. Vegetation.— if aue, casxwa (or manioc), cocoa, tobacco, and tha 
potato, are the characteristic food-plants of South America. The various 
species of cinchona (or Peruvian baric), valued for their medicinal 
properties, are native to its western coasts. The caoutchouc (or India- 
rubber) tree, mahogany, and log- wood, are native to Brazil. The moM* 
ehrvb of Paraguay (or yerba-mat^)) serves in South America a puix>oao 
similar to the tea-plant of the Old World. 

8. Zoology.— (1.) The jnima and ^t jaguar (or ounce), both of them 
native also to the wooded r^ons of Mexico and Central America, art 
the moet formidable of the South American camivora. The Uama is 
peculiar to South America. The proper llama, and also the varioos 
species known as the alpaca, vicuna, and guanaco, all belong to tha 
region of the higher Andes. The llama is used as a beast of buriden. 

(2.) The tapir, doth, ant-eater, and armadillo, are natives of South 
America. Monkeys are exceedingly numerous in the forests of Brazil, 
but are of different species from the like animals in the eastern half of 
the globe. The opossums, which abound in the forests of South America, 
and one variety of which is common in the northern half of the New 
World, are found nowhere else but in Australia. 

(3.) Both reptile and insect life are favoured by the combined heat 
and moisture — ^with its consequent luxuriance of vegetation — of tropical 
South America. The hoa<onstrictor is found in the swampy plains, 
and the alligator abounds in moet of its rivers. 

Inhabitants.— Total population, about 30,(XX),(XX^ 

About a third of the whole are of European race, and almost exclu- 
sively of Spanish and Portuguese origin. With the exception of Brazil, 
which was colonised by Portugal, nearly all South America was formerly 
under Spanish rule. 

The native Indian race perhaps numbers about 6,000,000. The negro 
race (chiefly found in Brazil) includes between three and four milliona. 
Mixed races, or mestizoea— principally of European and Indian blood — 
make up the remainder. 

Diviaiona.— South America is divided into the following 
countries : — 

Ecuador. 
Peru. 

BOUVIA. 

Chili. 
With the exception of Brazil, which is an empire ; of Quiana, which 
is divided between the possession of three European nations ; and of 
Patagonia, which is an uncivilised tract of country,— all the South 
American States are nominal republics. But in most iTtfl»)^fT the 
government is really a military despotism. 



Brazil. 
Guiana. 
ve.nezuela. 
Columbia. 



La Plata. 
Paraguay. 
Uruguay. 
Patagonia. 



Examination Questions. 



1. By what isthmus is South America joined to North America? What 

seas wash the opposite shores of this isthmus? 

2. How is South America bounded? In what does it tenninate to the 

southward? 
a What gulfs occur on the coasts of South America ? 
4. Name some of the principal capes of South America. Which is the most 

northerly point ? Which is the most southwardly ? 

6. Point on the map to the following :-the Falkland IsUnds, Juan Fernan- 

dez, Tierra del Fnego, the Patagonian Archipelago, and the Oalapagoe 
Islands, 
e. Name the principcil mountain-systems of South America. 

7. What tablelands belong to South America? 

a What portions of South America form a vast lowland-plain, and what are 

its three great divisions ? 
9. Whereis theregionof(l)theUanos,(i)theselvaB,(8)thepampaa,and 

what are the characterlatic features of each? 
10. Name as many as yon can of the riven of Sonth AnMricft. 



11. Which are the three largest rivers of South America t 

12. What two rivers unite in the estuary of the La Plata? 
18. Name the largest lake in Sooth America. 

16. What parts of Sonth America famish the predoos metals? Where ara 

diamonds and copper found ? 
10. Name some of the more important among the food-plattts thai are natlto 
to South America. 

17. What plants celebrated for their medidnal properties are native to Sovth 

America? 

18. Mention some other prodnctions of the vegetable world that bdoog to 

this region. 

19. Name some of the animals that are most cfaancteristie of the Sooth 

American continent. 

20. What races of mankind are indnded among the popolatloB of Sonth 

America? Whatproportionof the whole are whites? 
SL Name the chief divlaions of South America. 
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BRAZIL. 



Brazil has an area of about 3,275,000 square miles, thus 
oompnsiiig nearly half of the continent 

Boundaries.— Brazil is bounded on the north by Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Guiana; on the nortk-east and eatt by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the south and south-west by Uruguay, the 
La Plata Territory, and Paraguay ; on the west by Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador. 

Coasts.— Generally regular and unbroken. 

1. The principal capes are :— Orange, St. Roque, and Frio, 

2. The chiet iulets are :— The estuaries qf the Amazon, Para, Maran- 
hao, and the Bays of Bahia and Rio Janeiro. 

Natural Featares.— The great feature of Brazil consists in its vast 
plains, watered by some of the lai^gest rivers in the world. 

Mountains. — Few of its mountains exceed 3,000 feet, but the interior 
is for the most part a moderately elevated and undulating region. 

Blven. — ^The chief rivers are: — The Amcuon, with its numerous 
tributaries ; the San Francisco, and the upper portions of the Parana 
and Paraguay. The longest among the tributaries of the Amazon is 
the Madera river. The Amazon is the longest river in the world. 

GUmate and Productions.— The climate is strictly tropical, and the 
■oil, under the combined influences of heat and moisture, displays the 
most luxuriant fertility. Besides its rich forests, Brazil possesses gold 
and diamonds, with o^er precious stones. 



Inhabitants.— Brazil has 11,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 
fewer than one-sixth are whites. 

Baoe and fiangnago.— More than half the total number are of negro 
race — ^the great bulk of them sUves. The remainder include Indians 
and mixed races. The whites are of Portuguese descent, and the Porta- 
guese language is hence spoken. 

Industry.— The industry of Brazil is chiefly agricultuiaL 

Coffee, sugar, and cotton, are its staples of commercial produce, with 
smaUer quantities of rice, cocoa, maite, and tobacco. The cassava-bread, 
made from the root of the manioc, is the chief food of the native Indian 
population. The trade with Britain is of high value. 

Government.— Brazil is the only country in South America 
which is under a monarchical government It forms an here- 
ditary empire, with a firee constitution. 

Divisions and Towns.— Brazil includes twenty provincea. 

All its larger towns are situated on or near the coast 

The capital is Rio Janeibo, seated on a bay of the Atlantic, which 
forms a magnificent harbour. It has nearly SOD, 000 inhabitants, and is the 
lai^gest city of South America. The second city in size and commercial 
importance is Bahda, to the northward of Rio ; and the third place in 
these regards is Pemambuco, further north. The other principal towns 
are i—Para, at the mouth of the Rio de Para ; San Patdo, to the aouth- 
west of Rio ; and San Pedro, farther to the aonth. 



GUIANA 



Bonndaries.— Guiana is bounded on the north and north- 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Brazil, on the 

west by Brazil and Venezuela 

Borfkce.— The coast district of Quiana is a low and fertile plain, 
behind which the country rises towards the interior. 

Rivers. — The rivers all flow north into the Atlantic. The principal 
are :—Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, Corentyn, Surinam, and Maroni, 

Climate.— The climate is thoroughly tropicaL 

ProdnctlonB.— The wealth of Guiana consists in the produce of its 
■oiL Sugar, coffu, cotton, and tobacco, are its chief staples. Pepper, 
cloves, cinnamon, and ntUmegs, are produced in French Guiana. 



Divisions.— Guiana is divided between the possession of 
Britain, Holland, and France. 

1. Brittsh OiUana has a population of 250,000, chiefly negroes. The 
capital is GBOBOETOWir, at the mouth of the river I>Bmerara. Jfets 
Amsterdam, on the river Berbice, is to the east of Georgetown. 

2. Dateh Oniana has 70,000 inhabitants, mostly of negro laoe. Its 
chief town is Paramaribo, on the river SurinauL 

8. French ChUana has about 82,000 inhabitants, principally of negro 
and native Indian race. Its chief town is CayennSg sitoated on the 
island of that name, which adjoins the coast 



VENEZUELA. 



Venezuela is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 

on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and British Guiana, on the 

south by Brazil and Colombia, and on the ufest by Colombia. 

The area of Venezuela is estimated at 400,000 square miles, 

which is seven times greater than that of England and Wales. 

Natural Features.— Venezuela includes the greater part of the 
Orinoco valley, with its extensive savannahs or llanos, which are suc- 
ceeded, at inten-als, by forest-covered tracts of surprising richness. 

GUmate.— Hot, but not unhealthy. 



Prodnotione. — Cocoa, tobacco, indigo, vaniUa, einekona (or Jesuit's 
bark), and the cochineal-plant, are among its many valuable prodnctlaoa. 
Wild horses and oxen roam over its vast interior plains. 

Inhabitants. —Venexuela has about 1,800,000 inhabitants, moetly 
Mestizoes, or half-caste race (of mixed Spanish and Indian blood). 

Industry. — ^The chief articles of commercial produce are suffor, coeoa, 
coffee, tobacco, and cotton, with hides and cattle. 

Towns.— The capital of Venezuela is the city of Caraoas. La 
Ouayra is its port The only other towns of any note are : — Cumana, 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Maracaybo, 



Examination Questions. 



1. 
s. 
s. 

4. 

6. 

e. 
T. 



How \n Brazil bounded T What is its area, in square miles? 

What are the fi:reat natural features of Brazil T 

DeMTibe briefly the climate and natural productions of BrasL 

What races of people constitute the population of Braxil ? 

To what is the industry of the Brazilian population chiefly devoted r 

What is the form of government T 

Name the capital and other chief dtlss of Braill. 



8. Where is Ouiana? Into what three portions is it divided? 

9. Name some of the principal rivers, and say what yoa know 

the climate and productions of Guiana. 

10. Where is Venezuela? 

11. Mention some of the natural features and prodnotioae of Y( 
IS. Name the chief towns of Oniaaa and 
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COLOMBIA. 



The United States op Colombia (formerly called New 

Oianada) are bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, east 

by Venezuela, south by Brazil and Ecuador, and on the west 

by the Pacific Ocean. The area is estimated at 504,000 

square miles, or about eight times that of England and Wales. 

Hatnral F«atiire8.— The great natural features are the Andes— t)i^ 
plain along their western base— and the valley of the MagdaUna, 

GUmata. — The lowland portions of Colombia are covered with a dense 
foraity and have an intensely hot climate ; but the mountain-region is 
comparatively cool. 

Froduetloiis. — ^The Mineral wealth of this country is very great, and 
indodes ores of inm, copper, and lead, as well as the precious metals. 
The agiicnltoral resources are of still higher value. The commercial 



produce of the country consists of cocoa, coffee, cinchona (or baifc]^ 
indigo, tobacco, and cotton, with a small amount of gold and other metala. 

Inlialiltants.— The population exceeds 8,900,000. 

Towns.— The capital of New Granada is Santa Fk db Bogota, 
situated on one of the high plateaux of the Andes. The chief seaport 
is Cartagena. 

The larger part of the Isthmus of Panama falls within the State 
of Panama, which forms one of the members of the Colombian 
confederation. 

A railway connects the city of Panama with the rising town of Aspin* 
vxxU, or Colon, on the opposite side of the isthmus. A ship canal is now 
being constructed across the isthmus, which, when completed, will, to 
a large extent, supersede the Cape Horn route to and from the Pacific. 



ECUADOR. 



The republic of Ecuador is bounded on the north by 

Colombia, on the east by Brazil, on the south by Peru, and on 

the west by the Pacific Ocean. The area of Ecuador is nearly 

250,000 square miles, or four times that of England and Wales. 

Hatnral Featnrei. — ^Ecuador includes the most elevated part of the 
Andes, with plains extending on the one side to the waters of the Pacific, 
and on the other into the great lowland of the Amazon basin. The 
river Amazon forms the chief part of the southern boundary. 

Climate. — ^The mountain region of Ecuador enjoys a cool climate ; 
bat the plains of the coast are heated and moist. 

ProdnotiODB. — The natural productions resemble those of Colombia. 
The cinchonas abound in the extensive forests. 

InlLabitants.— Ecuador has about 1,000,000 inhabitants. 



Industry. — ^The produce of the country is almost exclusively agri* 
cultural, and consists principally of cocoa and coffee, with tobacco, hides, 
and Peruvian bark. 

Towns. — ^The capital city of Ecuador is QmTO, situated on the interior 
plateau, nearly under the line of the equator. The chief seaport is 
Ouayaquil, 

*»* Two of the three countries last described— Venesttela and 
^ct^or— nominally form republics, each under an elective presi- 
dency. Colombia or New Qranada consists of a confederation of 
nine distinct states. All three countries were formerly under 
Spanish rule. In all, the white population is Spanish, and the 
Spanish language is uniformly spoken. The Roman Catholic 
religion is followed. 



PERU. 



Peru is bounded on the north by Ecuador ; on the east by 
Brazil and Bolivia ; on the south by Bolivia ; on the west and 
south-west by the Pacific Ocean. Its area is 600,000 square 
mOes, about nine times the size of England and Wales. 

Nataral Features. — Peru includes — 1. A large portion of the Andes, 
comprehending some of the highest summits of the mountain-system. 
2. A plain along the coast of the Pacific, between the mountains and 
the sea. 3. A more extensive plain, stretching east from the mountains 
into the interior of the continent. 

The coast-plain throughout Peru is an arid, rainless desert, with a 
climate that is intensely hot. But, with this exception, both countries 
possess great fertility. The watered plains to the east of the Andes are 
among the roost productive in the world. The climate of the mountain- 
region is cold. Peru contains abundant mineral wealth. Oums, bat- 



earns, cinchona-bark, vanilla, sarsaparilla, and the caoutchoue-ireSf 
abound in Peru. 

Inliabltanti.— Peru has about 2,700,000 inhabitants. The Indian 
and mixed races are much more numerous than whites, who are exclu- 
sively of Spanish descent. 

Industry. — Comparatively few of the mines are now worked. Coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco, sugar, and maize, are objects of cultivation, and, with 
metals, bark, and the wool of the alpaca, are exported. Ovano is largely 
exported. The country is at present entirely disoiganised, owing to 
the recent disastrous war with Chili. 

Towns.— The chief towns of Peru are: Ztma, Callao, Cusco, Arequipa, 
Pasco, and Arica. Lima, the capital, lies six miles inland from the 
. Pacific : Callao is its port. Cuzco, the ancient capital ol the Ineas, is 
I an inland city, lying at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the sea. 



Examination Qxtestions. 



1 Name the boundaries of Colombia. 

8l What are iUfrreat natural features and productions r 

8. Name the capital, and also the chief seaport, of Colombia. ^ ^ „ . 

4. Where are the following dtiet :— Panama. Aspinwall, and Porto Bello t 

6. How is the republic of Bcoadorboondedf ^^. . 
e. What kind of natural features does Ecuador eihibit? 

7. What great river fonna part of the ■oathembonndarj of Ecuador t 



a Name the chief dty, and also the principal seaport, of Ecuador. 

9. What three natural divisions does the physiou geography of Pem 

include? 
10. What kind of region is the coast-plain of Peru f 
U. Say what yon know concerning the climate, and mhwiml and ftgetabto 

productions, of Pwu. 
11 Name the chief dty and port of Para. 
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BOLIVIA. 



Bolivia is bounded on the north by Pera ; on the fwrth- 

east and ecut by Brazil ; on the south by La Plata ; and on 

tiie toest chiefly by Pern. The area of Bolivia is about 842,000 

square miles, or nearly 15 times that of England and Wales. 

Hatanl FmUutm.— Some of the highest portioiu of the Andes are 
within Bolivia. The border-line between Fern and Bolivia crosses the 
high Tableland qf TUieaca, the laiger portion of which is within the 
latter state. Upon either side of the tableland are ranged some of the 
highest summits of the moantain-systeuL One of the number— the peak 
of Sorata — ^is now known to surpass in height even Aconcagua, which 
was formerly regarded as the culminating summit of the western 
woiid. 



CUmata and Produotlons.—8imilar to thoae of Ptoro. 

Inliabitanta.— The population of Bolivia is about 2,000,000, chiefly 
composed of Indians and mixed races. 

Ttowni.— The capital of Bolivia is Suobb (formerly Ghuqvisaca), 
situated on the interior tableland. Among the other towns are Potoei, 
La Paz, and Ckbija, The last-named is the only seaport which Bolivia 
possesses. It is now (1881) held by the Chilians. 

\* Both Peru and Bolivia are nominally republics, the supreme 
executive authority in each being confided to an dective preddent 
In reality, in the case of these and other South American states, 
the govemment has become a military despotism. In both countries 
the Roman Catholic religion is uniformly followed. 



CHILL 



Chiu is a narrow strip of country upon the western sea- 
board of South America, between the Andes and the Pacific 
Ocean. Its area is not less than 130,000 square miles, which 
is more than twice the size of England and Wales. 

1. The great feature of Chili is the stupendous cordillera which forms 
its eastern border. The Chilian Andes include Aconcagua, one of the 
highest mountains in the New World : a great many of their summits 
are active volcanoes. Chili is generally fertile ; but its extreme northern 
part is the arid Desert of Atacama. The longest river is the Biobia 



2. The climate is temperate and healthy, especially towards the south. 
Copper and coal are among the mineral produce of Chili 

8. The inhabitants number about 2;000,000, of whom a laige propor- 
tion are whites, of Spanish descent. The commerce is considerable : 
copper-ore, eilver, hides, wheat, JUmr, Bud jerked be^, are exported. 

Goremment.— Chili (like all the other states of Spanish America) is 
a republic, under an elective president. 

Towns.— The capital of Chili is Saktiago, tn inland city. The chief 
ports are Valparaiso, Concepeion, and Coqtiimbo. 



LA PLATA, OR THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 



La Plata embraces a confederacy of states, which are 
together entitled the Asoentine Republic, or the United 
Provinces of La Plata. It is bounded on the north by Bolivia ; 
on the toest by Chili ; on the sotUh by Patagonia ; and on the 
east by Paraguay, Brazil, and Uruguay. The total area is 
803,000 square miles, or 14 times that of England and Wales. 

SurfSaoe. — ^The greater part of La Plata is an immense plain. TMs 
plain includes, in the south, the region of the Pampas, and, in the north, 
the larger portion of an extensive tract called the Ghnn Chaco — a suc- 
cession of grassy plains, of the highest natural fertility, though tenanted 
only by wild beasts, or equally wild Indians. 

Blvsrs. — The rivers of La Plata are of first-rate magnitude. Among 
them are the Paraguay, the Parand, and the Uruguay, the three great 
feeders of the estuary entitled the river Plate (Rio de la Plata). 

Cnimate. — ^The climate is temperate. 

InliabitantB.— This extensive region has fewer than 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants — a large proportion of whom are whites. 

Prodaettona. — The vast herds of oxen and horses that roam over its 
plains are the chief wealth of La Plata. Its commercial productions 
are principally hone and ox hides, hone-hair, horns, wool, tallow, dried 
beef, and furs. 

DlTlalonf. —The Argentine Confederation embraces fourteen provinces, 
each nominally a distinct state. Buenos Ayres ranks as the head of the 
confederation, and the city of that name is the federal capitaL 



The State of BuBVOS Atris— the head of the Aigentins Confedera- 
tion — ^includes the south bank of the Bio de la Plata, and extends thence 
along the Atlantic coast as far as the river N^gro. It has a population 
of 850,000. The city of Buenos Ayres, on the south bank of the river 
Plate, is the chief out-port for the produce of the La Plata terxitoiy. 



Two of the provinces which formerly belonged to the Argentine 
Confederation have become separated from ihe federal union, and 
rank as independent states. These are Paraguay and Uruguay. 

1. Panvuay is a tract of country enclosed between the riven Ptoani 
and Paraguay, and bordered on the north and west by BraziL Papu- 
lation, 250,000. The capital is AssuiCFTXOH, on the river Planguay. 

2. VruguMj is bordered by the Bio de la Plata, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and BraziL It has fewer than 200,000 inhaUtants. The chief town is 
Monte Video. 

Patagonia, the extreme south part of the American oontinenty is a 
barren region, thinly inhabited by a few tribes of uncivilised Indiana. 
The sovereignty over the greater portion of it is vestedin the AignHms 
Confederation. 

The Falkland Islands belong to Britain. They are situated In the 
midst of a stormy sea, and ftimish little beyond oxen and horsey bat 
are occasionally visited by whaling ships and other veeeels that pass 
round Cape Horn. They contain the port of Stanley, 



Examination Questions. 



1. 
fi. 
s. 



What great lake is on the borders of Boliria and Peru f 
Mention some of the productions of Bolivia. 
Point oat the foUowing pUces on the map :— Chuquisaea, Potosi, 
La Paz. 

4. How is Chill bounded? 

6. Oire some account of the natural features and productions of ChiU. 

5. Name the chief towns of Chili 

7. Where is the La PlaU territory f How is it bounded f 



and 



8. What three great rivers belong to La Plata? 

9. In what does the wealth of La Plata chiefly oonsletr 

10. What town forms the present capital of the Axfentlae 

11. Where is Parsguay ? What two great rivers bound H om 

12. Name the capUals of Paraguay and Uroguay reeBecttveiy. 

13. Where is Patagonia? By whom is the sovevelmy over tt 

14. To whom do the Fklkland Islands beloog? What Iowa do 



aids? 
T 
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AUSTBALIA. 

AusTBALiA Is within the southern hemisphere. It is the smallest of the continents, and is the only one of them that is 
situated wholly to the south of the equator. 



Bonndaries.— Australia is bounded by the ocean on every 
ttde — ^by the Pacific Ocean on the east; the Indian Ocean on 
the west and north-west; by the Southern Ocean on the sovih. 

Extent.— Its area is about 3,000,000 square miles, which 
is more than three-fourths the size of Europe. 

Coasts,— The coasts of Australia are solid and unbroken. 

1. Capes. — Cape York, the extreme north point of Australia ; Cape 
Byron, the most easterly point ; Cape Howe, in the south-east ; Cape 
Wilson, the southernmost point ; Cape Leeuwin, in the south-west ; and 
Steep Point, the westernmost extremity. 

2. Inlets.— On the north, the Gulf of Carpentaria ; on the souths St 
Vincent Gulf and Spencer Gulf ; on the toestf Shark Bay. 

8. Straits. — ^Torres Strait, in the north; and Bass Strait, in the sovUh. 

4. Islands. — Groote Eylandt, Bathurst and Melville Islands, on the 
north ; Dampier Archipelago and Dirk Hartog Island, on the west ; 
Kangaroo Island and Tasmania, on the south ; and Great Sandy Island, 
on the east. 

Natural Features.— The high grounds of Australia lie near 
the coasts, and in the general direction of north and south. 
Those near the eastern coasts form a continuous chain, different 
portions of which bear the following names : — 

1. The Anstrallan Alps are partly within Victoria, and partly within 
New South Wales. They are the highest Iqtown mountains in Australia : 
Mount KoaJdusko, their loftiest summit, is 6,500 feet above the sea. 

2. The Bine Konntalns are to the northward of the Australian Alps, 
and within New South Wales. They seldom exceed 3,000 feet 

8. The Liverpool Bange is stiU farther north, and also within New 
South Wales. 

%' Upon the inland side of the mountains, the country exhibits, for the 
most part, vast plains which stretch towards the distant interior. These 
plains are generally covered with herbage, and portions of them are 
thinly wooded. Some parts of the central interior are arid and desert ; 
but extensive tracts of country, well suited for pasturage, have been 
discovered within recent years. 

Rivera,- The rivers of Australia are unequal iu size to those 
of other regions, and their volume of water undergoes great 
variation with the seasons of the year. The principal are : — 

1. Flowing into the Southern Ocean .-—The Murray, which Is 1,200 
miles long. Chief tributaries— Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling. 

2. Flowing into the Pacijic Ocean:— The Shoalhaven, Hawl^esbury, 
Hunter, Macleay, Clarence, Brisbane, Fitzroy, and the Burdekin. 

3. Flowing into the Indian Ocean : — ^The Swan, Murcluson, Gascoyne, 
Ashburton, Fitzroy, and Victoria. 

4. Flowing into the Qvi^ of Carpentaria .-—Ro^r, Flinders, and 
MitcheU. 

Lakes.— Lake Alexandrina is the largest lake in Australia. The other 
lakes are only salt marshes, or mere surface ponds, with dry beds during 
the larger portion of the year. Of these the most extensive are lakes 
Eyre, Tonens, Gairdner, and Lake Amadeua. 

Olimate.- The prevailing characteristic of the climate is 
intense aridity. The air of Australia is almost uniformly 
wann« dry, and healthy. 

I. Nearly one-half of Australia hXU within the torrid xone. The 
whole of Australia experience! a high temperature ; bat^ from iti titoa- 



tion in the southern hemisphere, the amount of heat diminishes from 
north to south, instead of from south to north. The southernmost 
parts of Australia are the coolest, 

2. The populated portions of Australia— that is, Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia— have a climate which 
bears much resemblance to that of southern Europe. Intensely hot 
winds, generated in the arid plains of the interior, sometimes blow, but 
are seldom of more than two or three days' continuance. The rains fall 
with great violence during the period comprehended between May and 
August ; the rest of the year is dry. 

Natural Productions.— The mineral wealth of Australia 
equals that of any of the other continents ; its animal and 
vegetable productions are inferior, and differ in many respects 
from those of the rest of the globa 

1. Metals and Minerals. — Australia has abundant mineral wealth. 
The gold-fields of Victoria rival those of California, and the copper-ore 
of South Australia is of unsurpassed richness. Oold is found in New 
South Wales and Queensland, but much less abundantly than in Vic- 
toria. Other metals — iron, copper, lead, and tin, with coal — occur in 
the settled portions of Australia. 

2. Vegetation.— The native vegetation of Australia is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of other parts of the globe. With scarcely an exception, 
the plants that are indigenous to its soU are valueless as food. Many ot 
its trees, however, yield valuable timber: those most abundant are 
gwn-treea and acaciai. All the grains and fniits that belong to southern 
Europe and similar regions of sub-tropical temperature flourish in the 
Australian soU. The vine, orange, jig, olive, and peach, grow in unsur- 
passed luxuriance. Both wheat and maize return abundant crops. 

3. Zoology. — ^The largest animal native to Australia is the kangaroo, 
which is found in no other part of the world. Two-thirds of the native 
animals of Australia are either kangaroos or opossums — both of them 
belonging to an order of animals caUed marsupial, which possess the 
singular habit of carrying their young in a kind of pouch or bag under 
the neck. There is a native dog, which is being fast exterminated by 
the settlers, to prevent the ii^uries which it inflicts upon their flocks. 
The sheep, ox, goat, pig, and horse, now numerously reared in Australia, 
are aU descended from animals that were first taken thither by Europeans. 
The wool of the sheep is (with the exception of gold) the most valuable 
article of Australian produce. There is a kind of ostrich (the emu) 
native to Australia ; but the birds, as weU as the quadrupeds, that are 
native to this region, are unlike those of other parts of the globe. 

Inhabitants.— Most of the present inhabitants of Australia 
are of Britjsb descent It is little more than three-quarters 
of a century sp^ce the colonisation of this distant region com- 
menced (iQ 1788X and already there are above 2,750,0(X) British 
subjects speakiiig tlje English language, and following the 

ordinary usages of English life. 

The aboriginal natives of j^^^^vtralie era among the moet degraded 
members of tl^e hi^n^ race. They ere few in number, and are rapidly 
riiminifthing^ The Scattered tribes that still wander over the vast in- 
terior obtain f scanty subsistence from such meant as the forests or 
river-beds of their native land aflbrd. J^ few roots and berries^ with 
shell-fish, insects, grubs, and other ol^ects repulsive to dvilfMd testes^ 
are the sole native reeourees of the Australian savage in thia reapect* 
The aborigines of Australia belong to the Papuan (or Austeml-Negro) 
race. Their skins are of dark colour— eln^ost black— tod their itetora 
below the average of Europe«98» 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 



The settled portions of Aostrolia are divided into the 
followitig provinces, each of which constitutes a distinct 
ooIoDy, under a governor appointed by the British Crown : — 



SUVTH AUSTRtLU 



Rfdnar, Ifewcaitla, Batbn.-., . . 
Brlabana, Bockhamplon, Uiryboronnh. 
Melbonme. Oselong. Balfait, Cutletulna. 
Adelaide. Port Uncoln. Port EUlo' 



B. Alban:r, Boeburne. 



1. Maw South Valai occnpie* part ot the eait coast of Australia, 
ud incladei an area of 323,000 cqoan milea, and haa a population 
eatimited at about 750,000. Tba chief produce of New Sonth Walea ii 
tcoD^ Tbe gold-fields of New Soutfa Wales yield a mncb less reCnni 
than those of the neighbonring colon;; but It wu In thie province, 
within the valley of tha Uscqnaria river, that gold was fint foond in 
Aoatralia, in 1S5I. The chief tovni are :— BtHnit (popnUtlon 200,000), 
which stands on the southern shore of Fort Jackson— one of tba moet 
tnagniGcent of natnial harbann : A'ewcailU, at tha month of the river 
Hunter ; Ba!Kurtt, on the river Macquirie. 

S. Qnaanilaiid coropriaet the north-eastern portion of Australia, haa 
an area of S70,000 square miles, and a population of about 217,000. 
The nstural prodtictions of Qaeeniland comprise gold, iin, copper, and 
toai, bet the colony Is chiefly famoos for its lAtep and caliU ; and the 
principal artidea ofeiport are loool and prejemeiJ mtai. The capita] of 
tba colony and seat of government is BniBBAas, on the river Brisbane, 
abont 25 miles from its mouth. The other chief towns an BociAampton, 
Jtaryborough, and Iptvnth, 

3. nctotlA li divided from New Bontfa Wale* by the river Hnirty, 
and has an area of about 88,000 square miles, and a population estimated 
at 900,000. Sheep-fanning, mining, and agricijtur* are the chief 
Indnitriea. Ili* staple article* of export are tnU and guld. Whtat, 
eaU, and barley are eitanalvely cnlUvatad, and a eoiuldeiabla quantity 
•t UHu, of good qnaUty, U now prodnead. Tha principal towna an 



Melbourne, BaUarat, and Oeelong. MeLdouMB, the capital of Victoria, 
stands near the head of Port Philip, on the small river Tana. It hat 
grown with surprising rapidity into a flourishing commercial city, with 
256,000 inhabitants. BaUarat is the leading gold-field town of Victoria. 
Qedong is at the south-western comer of Port PhQip. 

1 Bmtll AnnmlA comprises the central portion of the oontinnt, 
and haa an area of 900,000 square milfs, and a population (in 1S81) of 
227,000. South Australia proper oidy inclodea the territory south of 
the 2ath parallel. The northern territory, annexed in 1863, extendi 
north of 26° S. lat., between the 12Bth and 138th meridian. The chief 
productions are lowl, com, copper, and ^eine. The mineral wealth of 
tbe colony consists chiefly of copper ; but irtm, goid, nlver, and biintuXM 
altoeiisL Thechief towns are:— Adblaide (population, 35,000), which 
lies a few miles from the eastern ahora of St. Vincent Gulf ; Burrar 
Burra (or Kooringa), to the northward of Ailelaide ; Port Lincoln, and 
Port Etliol. In the northern territory tha chief settlement Is Palmen- 
Ion (or Port Darwin). 

6. Tatt AnatraUk ii the least important of the Australian eoloniea, 
and, though established in 1829, has only about 28,000 inhabitants. 
"Tbe whole of the settled district Is usually level, often nndnlating, 
but never monntainous. Eicepting the spots cleared for cultivation, 
it may be described as one vast forest." The prT>ductionB of Wett 
Austrtlia comprise vrheal,vrine, tatuiai-tiiood, jarrxik (orWoat Anitralisn 
mahogany). Sheep-farming is at present the chief punuit of the settlen, 
and vKot forms tbe largest item of export The chief towns are Perth, 
Freemontle, and Albany. Pibth (population, 8,000), the capita] of 
Western Australia, stands on the banks of the riveiSwan. jytimanllt, 
its port, is at the mouth of that stream. 

6. Taaitianla (or Van Diemen's Land, as it was formeriy caBad) has 
an area of 24,000 sqnan miles, which la nearly half the eiia of Eng- 
land, and s popnUtion in 1881 of 116,000. Tha climate of Tasmania ts 
cool and humid, and resembles that of England. The fnait and vege- 
tables of the English orchsrd and garden Boarish In TaimaniSk. Tin 
bidigenous plants and animals are tba same as those of the neigh boorint 
continent Coat is found in Tasmania, /ron, copper, lead, and other 
metals also occur. Its commercial prodnee consists principally of lettL 
Excellent icAeot Is grown. HOBaST, tha capital oT l^tsmania, la an tha 
river Derwent, a few miles above ita entrance la Btcom Bay. Iivi^ fir 
Ion and OeorgttcnBn are situated on the bauiki of tha Temsr tha UtUr 
at Its month, the formeT GO milai Inland. 
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Examination QussTioNa 



1- Of what number do the AnstTslian colonies of Britain consist ? 

2. What article constitutes the chief commercial produce of New South 

Wales? 
8. Name the chief dty of New South Wales. Upon what estuary does it 

stand? 

4. In what part of New South Wales is Newcastle and Bathurst situated ? 
6. What name is given to the colony that lies immediately to the northward 
of New South Wales ? What town forms its capital ? 

6. Where is Moreton Bay ? What river falls into it ? 

7. Describe the boundaries of Victoria, pointing to them on the m^. 

8. For what article of natural produce is Victoria remarkable f 

9. What are the present boundaries of South Australia ? What two gulfs 

are within its coast-line ? 



10. Name the chief town of South Australia. 

11. For what articles of produce is South Australia chiefly noted f 

12. Where is the colony of Western Australia? 

13. Name the capital and the chief port of Western Australia. 

14. Where is Tasmania? By what name was it formerly called? Whal 

strait divides it from the Australian continent ? 

15. In what respect does the climate of Tasmania differ from that of the 

Australian mainland? 

16. What productions of the mineral kingdom are found in Tasmania f In 

what does its commercial produce principally consist ? 
17 Name the capital of Tasmania, and point to its place on the map. Also 
the second town on tho island. Say on what river each of them 
stands. 



POLYNESIA. 



Polynesia — ^a word which signifies " many islands " — embraces the vast multitude of islands that are scattered over the 
Pacific Ocean. Some of these islands are of large size ; but by far the greater number of them are small The smaller 
islands, however, are generally arranged in groups. 



The principal islands of this division of the globe are — 



New Zealand. 
Suidwich Islands. 
Caroline Islands. 
Ladrune Islands. 
Society Islands. 
Marquesas Islands. 
Samoa. 



Friendly Islands. 
Fiiji Islands. 
New Hebrides. 
New Caledonia. 
Lovalty Islands. 
Solomon Islands. 
Santa Cruz Islands. 



New Guinea. 
Louisiade Archipelago. 
New Britain. 
New Ireland. 
New Hanover. 
Admiralty Islands. 



New Zealand consists of a group of islands situated south of the 
equator, and within the south temperate zone. It embraces two 
large islands— North Island and South Island— which are divided 
by Cook Strait There is a third island, of much smaller size, called 
Stewart Island : this is divided from the South Island by Foveaux 
Strait The area of New Zealand is about 105,000 square miles, or 
about twice the size of England and Wales. 

Natural Features.— Both the laiiger islands of New Zealand are 
mountainous, especially on the western side. Mount Egmant, in the 
North Island, reaches upwards of 8,000 feet ; Mount Cook, the highest 
summit of the Southern Alps (South Island), is 13,200 feet There are 
extensive plains well suited for pastoral pursuits, as well as fertile tracts 
of arable land. 

Climate. — ^The climate is temperate and healthy. 

ProductlonB.- The trees that are native to New Zealand furnish 
valuable timber ; but, like Australia, this distant region of the south is 
deficient in indigenous food-plants. New Zealand has neither native 
grains nor fruits. The taro and the noeet-potato were cultivated as their 



chief articles of diet by the natives. The native jktx furnishes a valu- 
able cordage. Animal life is deficient to an extraordinary degree. The 
hog was the largest quadruped found in New Zealand by the first settlers- 
The dog, a few rats and mice, and the hog, malce up the sum total of 
the land animals of this extensive region. There are no marsupials. 
But the grains, fruits, vegetables, and domestic cattle of Britain thrive 
in the plains of New Zealand. Sheep are now reared in great numbers, 
especially in the provinces of Nelson and Canterbury, and wool consti- 
tutes an article of export. The colony is also rich in minerals, includ- 
ing gold, copper, silver, tin, iron, coal, &c. 

Inhabitants. — The native population of New Zealand are a fine race 
of men, altogether different from the Australian savage. They are now 
estimated at fewer than 40,000, most of them on the North Island. 
But their number is diminishing. They have been converted to Chris- 
tianity since the possession of New Zealand by Britain. New Zealand 
was colonised by Britain in 1839, and has since formed a possession of 
the British crown. The colonists are now nearly 490,000 in number. 

DlTieiona and Towns. — The colony is now divided into sixty- 
three counties, of which thirty-two are in North Island, thirty in 
South Island, and one in Stewart Island. 

The capital of New Zealand is Wellington, situated on the North 
Island. The other chief towns are Auckland and New Plymouth (both 
on the North Island), with Nelson, Christchurch, and Dunedin, situated 
upon the South Island. Christchurch is the chief place in the province 
of Canterbury : Dunedin in that of Otago, which includes valuable gold- 
fields. 
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The smaller ialands of Polynesia are Bcattered at distant and unequal internals over the immense expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean, both to the north and south of the equator, fhey are most numerous between the 10th parallel of south 
latitude and the Tropic of Capricorn— that is, within the southern portion of the Torrid Zona 



The smaller islands of Polynesia are either of coral or of yolcanic 
formation — the coral islands being by much the more numerous. 
They consist chiefly of low ree&, raised only a few feet above the 
level of the sea, and in many cases hardly on a higher level than 
that reached by the flood-tide. These islands owe &eir formation 
to the labouTB of the coral-worm— a species of ssoophyte— which 
builds up to the level of the ocean the stony matter secreted by its 
own economy. The coral-worm does not eziBt at greater depths 
than twenty or thirty fathoms, so that the numerous coral reefis of 
the Padfic and other seas are based upon submarine rocks. 

1. The greater number of the coral islands are of semicironlar shape, 
with a lagoon of still water enclosed betwisen the inner curve of the 
semicircle and the reef which connects its extremities. A few of them 
form complete circles, with enclosed lagoons. The volcanic ialands 
reach in many cases a height of several thousand feet above the sea. 

2. The climate of the smaller Polynesian islands is delightfoL The 
heat of the torrid tone is tempered by the influence of the surrounding 
ocean, and the thermometer xmdergoes little variation throughout the 
year. This island-world possesses some characteristic productions, 
chief amongst them the bread-fruit tree, the principal food of the 
native Polynesian race. The plantain or banana, cocoa-nut, yam, 
taro, sweet-potato, and arrow-root, are common to this part of the globe 
with the islands of the Indian seas. The sugar-cane, vine, orange, and 
other fruits of warm latitudes, all flourish. None of the larger animals 
•re found, excepting the domestic cattle introduced by Europeans. 

The Sandwich Islands, in the Northern Pacific, and the Society 



Islands, in the southern half of that ocean, are the most important of 
the smaller Polynesian groups. The Sandwich Islands are subject in 
great measuiv to the controlling influence of the United States. The 
laigest island of this group is Owhyhee (or Hawaii), upon which Captain 
Cook, their discoverer, was kiUed, in 1779. The largest of the Society 
Islands is Otaheite, or Tahiti, which is under the control of France. 

The FIJI Islands are now an integral portion of the British Empire, 
the sovereignty over them having been accepted by Britain in 1874. 
They are of growing importance in connection with the commerce of the 
Australian colonies and the Pacific. The port of Levuha (on the island 
of Ovalau, to the eastwaxd of Great Fgi, one of the two large islands of 
the group) is the capitaL 

New t^if^JMim^ a large iflhrnd measuring 200 miles in length, has 
been since 1S54 in the possession of France. 

Both the New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands are extensive but 
little known groups. The Island of Vanikoro (or Manicolo), the largest 
of the Santa Crux group, was the scene of La Perouse's shipwreck, 
in 1788. 

New Chilnea, or Papua, is of very large da. Its shores are in many 
parts lined by high mountains, but the interior is almost entirely un- 
known. The Dutch visit its western coasts, as also do the Chinese and 
the Malays, who obUin thence tortoise-shell, edible birds*-nests, tripang, 
and other articles. The beautiful birds-of-paradite are native to this 
region. Various parts of the island have been recently explored by 
Australian colonists, " prospecting " for gold, but no payable gold-flelds 
have as yet been discovered. 



Examination Questions. 



L Point upon the map to the region known as Polynesia. What is the 

meanmg of this name f 
t. Where is New Zealand ? By what names are its two larger islands 

distinguished r What strait dirides them ? 
& Qi?e some account of the physical features of New Zealand. 

4. What kind of climate has New Zealand? 

5. Moition some of tito productions of New Zealand. 

S. By what nation has New Zealand been colonised? Since what date? 

7. Name the chief towns. 

8. Into what two classes (with reference to their physical formation) are the 

smaller ialands of Polynesia dirided 
By what agency are tiie coral ialands formed ? 

10. Say what you know concerning the climate and natural jptoductions of ' 
this region. What food-plant is especially characteristic of it ? 



11. Point to the Sandwich Uaads, and name the largest of them. 

12. Where are the Caroline Islands? TheLadrones? 

IS. Point on the map to each of the foUowing ^-Society Islands, the U>w 
Archipelsgo, Pitcalm Island, the Marquesas Islands, the Samoa 
Islands, and the Friendly Islands. „ ^^^ 

U. Point on the map to the following :— The F^i Uaads, the New Hebridea, 
New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, and the Solomon Islands. State 
what you know of the colony of FUi. To what nation does New 
Caledonia belong ? 

U. Where is New Guinea? Name some of the talaads that are adjaomt to 
it on the eastward. What articles of commerce does this ^ 
furnish? 
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